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PREFACE. 


Some weeks ago I stood in the great hall of the 
People’s Palace, where the fair, majestic statues 
keep benignant guard, and the organ sends out its 
tumult of sweetness, and my heart was filled with 
joy and pride in this wonderful fruit of “ an im¬ 
possible story”—this visible outcome of fraternity 
in the nineteenth century. 

But I longed for such a palace for my people, 
for every quarry district and every dreary town. 

Afterwards, under the wide-embracing heavens, 
where the stars keep silent watch, and the winds 
alone make music, I bethought me : 

“Fraternity can give us a thousand such 
centres of delight, it ca;n turn each home in our 
land into a palace of joy, radiating happiness! 
There is no need of subscription lists, or Govern¬ 
ment patronage. Let each man open doors and 
windows to the light, and see what treasure he 
has to impart. None is so poor but he may find 
some one poorer, with whom to share his compa- 
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rative wealth; none so ignorant but some portion 
of truth is his to spread ; none so unimportant but 
his smiles and mirth, his love and sympathy, ease 
in some degree the great world-burden. 

“The true delights of the sons of men. Poetry 
and Science, Music and Learning, Contentment and 
Love, ask no stately palace—no temple made with 
hands! They will dwell anywhere and everywhere, 
in the poor man’s cottage and in the rich man’s 
mansion ; and they transform the one as readily 
as the other into a palace of delights, a storehouse 
of pleasures, from which the householder may bring 
forth things old and new, remembering the words 
of Him who said : 

‘ Freely ye have received, freely give! ’ ” 
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Tri dyn a ryngant fodd Duw, a garo bob byw ai hoU galon, 
a wiielo bob liarddwch ai holl nerth, ac a gesio bob gwybod ai 
boll ddeall. 

“ Three men that will please God: he who loves every 
livitig being with all his heart; he who accomplishes every¬ 
thing that is beautiful with his whole strength ; and he who 
seeks all knowledge with his whole understanding. . 

' From the Triads of St. Paul. 


(JIIAPTER I. 

Cas gwr na charo’r wlad ai maco. 

Tis an ill sort of man that loves not his country. 

Old Welsh Proverb, 

For generations back the Trevors had held their 
place in the squirearchy of North Wales. For 
centuries they had farmed their small estate in the 
quiet parish of Llanfairydd, and looked upon them¬ 
selves as county people—not the same sort of county 
people that you know, dear English reader, but 
something infinitely simpler, yet quite as digni¬ 
fied in style, as any in the ranks of the Upper 
Ten, now closed to the Trevors even irr their native 
land. 

For they Had been a race of farijiers, occasionally 
boasting a poet or bard in the family, and sometimes 
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a scholar, as the large number of old Welsh and 
English books at P14s Trevor testified. But the 
majority of the Trevors had been neither more 
nor less than small farmers, no less ignorant than 
their contemporaries, sharing the faults of their 
age and nation, generally in pecuniary • difficulties, 
too often intemperate and extravagant; yet ever 
wielding the powers of the magistracy, and regarded 
by humble neighbours as beings of superior make, 
gentlemen by virtue of long descent. 

In the good old times, now passed away, Wales 
could not boast of more than half-a-dozen titles 
amongst her aristocracy. It was mainly composed 
of families such as these, rich in ancestors and 
poor in worldly goods — small land-owners, who 
lived amongst their dependents in a state of almost 
patriarchal simplicity, who intermarried till the 
country was covered with a complicated network 
of relationships, who brought up their sons to be 
farmers, and their daughters housekeepers after 
them. 

Down to the present day, for long centuries, such 
families have continued to occupy the same position, 
patronising alike parish priest and village school¬ 
master, talking somewhat loudly about royal 
ancestry, but fraternising amicably enough with 
workmen and servants, and accepting, with naive 
satisfaction, the unquestioning reverence and respect 
of men often their superiors in all save birth. 

I suppose this state of things has continued 
really through that intense Conservatism which 
forms so strong an element in Welsh character, 
despite our modern veneer of Radicalism. We can 
at least maintain that long custom is a better claim 
for deference and respect than mere money-value, 
the standard in more enlightened lands. 

And now the times have changed. The upper 
stratum of society nowadays is sprinkled with titled 
Scotch, and Irish, and wealthy Englishmen throughout 
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the -land. The old Welsh ^pe must either become 
fashionable, and fit to associate with such luminaries, 
or relinquish its place in society, and sink into the 
substratum, where, amid the roar and din of young 
Radicalism, it will speedily be done to death. 

There is no other choice—the whole social fabric 
is changed — the rising generation must choose 
between a new aristocracy of wealth and assumption, 
with artificial emptiness and uncomfortable grandeur, 
or a new democracy, with many grim realities and 
threatening problems. The middle course is not; 
the*quiet, simple life of the past is become well-nigh 
impossible. 

So the old class dies out gradually, and the new 
ones grow proportionately, and we congratulate our¬ 
selves on the extinction of the hard-drinking, insol¬ 
vent race of gentlemen-farmers. But are these sham 
county folk such a good exchange ? Are they better 
educated, more enlightened, more magnanimous.? 
Those old Trevors may have held laughably false 
ideas of their own importance, but that did not 
prevent them from living on terms of practical 
equality with their poorer neighbours. Tracing their 
descent from WeLh kings, they could conceive of 
none save dignified- relations with superiors, and 
kindly ones with inferiors. How -different the 
modern representatives of such race! They would 
fain associate as equals with the great, i.e., the rich, 
of this earth, therefore they must mark their distance 
from the poor by patronising hauteur or cool in¬ 
difference. They are ashamed of their country, 
save at electioneering times. Feeling, in their own 
hearts their inferiority, they yet force themselves to 
assume familiarify with those above, and superiority 
over those below them. They are equally undignified 
and unpleasant in the eyes of either party. 

These are they who inhabit modern castles, where 
unpretending farmhouses once stood; who stick 
stucqp fronts on many a quaint old PlSs; who 
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remove the characteristic farm-buildings out of 
sight, and erect a conservatory id place of them. 
These are the people who lament so bitterly the 
want of society in Wales; who cannot live in the 
country all the year round; who cannot speak their 
native language. They are not “ wholly Welsh ” they 
tell you, and are never weary of ridiculing such 
absurdities as the national institutions of the 
Eisteddfodau. It is a class that has lost sight of poor 
relations, that has long wondered what the “ common 
people ” are qoming to! and dreams not that it has 
been, and is, the main cause of Welsh Radicalisnf. 

Poor people! arc they not themselves to be pitied, 
with their toilsome efforts at fashionable pleasures, 
their anxious garden parties, their solemn '‘At 
Homes,” and their wearisome dances? Never do 
I more sincerely compassionate them. than when 
they are striving to impress me with some idea 
of their enviable position, their whirl of enjoyment— 
these leaders of fashion who “ go up for the Season,” 
and return with careworn faces and dull ej'es, having 
“ been to lots of balls, and had a splendid time ! ” 
Are they not deserving of commiseration, these 
would-be-great folk, in their tawdry, gimcrack 
drawing-rooms ? Useless, pleasureless lives are fitter 
subject for pity than scorn 1 

Of the old race of Trevors, to begin my story, 
there remained but one, a Miss Trevor, who, being 
between fifty and sixty years of age, will hardly 
interest you much, I fear, my reader. But she is 
not my heroine; so you need not lay down the book 
in disgust. 

She belonged to a type of whicji few remain in 
these days of universal education, being illiterate 
to an extent that I can hardly expect an English¬ 
woman to conceive of in any one pretending to the 
title of a lady. I doubt if she could read English 
correctly ; certain it is that she never tried, and that 
the only time she was ever seen with a book, was on 
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Sunday afternoons, when an open volume lay on her 
capacious lap, but beneath closed eyes. Her house¬ 
maid wrote an infinitely better hand, and her spelling 
was phonetic to a degree that would have satisfied 
Mr. Isaac Pitman himself!* 

Most of her time was spent in the kitchen, 
gossiping with the servants, airing household lineh, 
and looking over fruit and jams ; or in the farmyard, 
inspecting calves and pigs, interviewing the steward, 
and soundly rebuking slow farm labourers. She 
knew every family in the county, and could tell you 
the genealogies of each, and how they were related 
to one another; and she felt a keen interest in the 
household affairs of every man in Llanfairydd. To be 
brief, she had all the faults and virtues of the peasant 
type, being ignorant and inquisitive, narrow-minded 
and inclined to suspiciousness, and a trifle greedy ; 
but you forgot a score of such faults in her real good¬ 
nature, her open-handed old Welsh hospitality, and 
her complgicent patriotism. She might not have 
much mind, but she had a kiqd heart; she had 
sense enough to love her niece with a devoted, 
wondering admiration, and shrewdness sufficient to 
heartily despise her nephew. 

John Trevor, the. nephew, was many years older 
than our heroine, his sister Blodwen.* He had married 
and settled down in Pengwr Hall when she was but a 
toddling thing. He had succeeded to his uncle’s 
business in the neighbouring town of Pengwr, and 
was a successful and rising solicitor, being land-agent. 
to the principal proprietor of the district, the Earl of 
Rosenthorpe. 

While Miss Trevor was but little altered from 
her ancestors of the Tudor period, he was essentially 
a modern Welshman — ambitious, pushing, and 
practical, ever striving to enter in at the strait gate 
of the new aristocracy. 

*.The literal meaning of this old Welsh name is “White 
Flower.” 
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He had married a wealthjii Etiglishwoman. 
English, not Welsh, was the language of Pengwr 
Hall; this was a great grievance with Miss Trevor. 
His house had been selected with a view to the 
advantages of Pengwr Sbciety, and perhaps more 
than half a hope of intercourse with the inhabitants 
of Rosenthorpe Castle, a hope destined to be cruelly 
disappointed as ' far as the agent’s wife was con¬ 
cerned. Her great aim, poor woman, was to be 
reckoned amongst the county families! 

Their ideas of the enjoyable in life, their aims 
and interests, differing so widely, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that Miss Trevor’s visits to her nephew 
and his wife were few and far between; and as 
Blodwen lived with her aunt at PlAs Trevor, she grew 
up knowing but little of her brother, and not much 
liking that little. 

Miss Trevor never paid one of her rare visits to 
Pengwr Hall without fingering the sheets con¬ 
temptuously, and passing many comments on the 
“shabbiness” which pervaded Mrs. John’s household 
arrangements. She, in her turn, was an equal trial 
to both host and hostess, for not only was her style 
of dress careless almost to slovenliness, but she 
always made a point of conversing with the servants 
in Welsh, and would discuss nothing but pigs and 
poultry even with those nice English people who 
had taken Brynmawr for the sulnmer months, and 
were connections of the Bishop’s. 

Concerning this last grievance. Miss Trevor was 
more to be pitied than blamed. She found it ex¬ 
tremely difficult to assume the slightest interest in the 
topics dear to John and his guests. She had never 
Been in London in her life, and soon tired of hearing 
that she ought to go! Long and glowing descriptions 
df the Row from Miss Jones, who had once spent a 
week in the metropolis, bored herand.Academy 
notes from a young man, who did not know a swede 
from a mangold, amazed and disgusted her. She had 
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the uncomfortab^iB conviction that she was ridiculed 
as old-fashioned and countrified, while she was not 
ashamed of being either ; and the affable tolerance of 
the Bishop’s connections alarmed, while it irritated her. 
What possible union could exist between her and 
these grand folk, who had no ancestors to speak of; 
who bought their jams, and did not cure their own 
bacon ? 

But nothing vexed Miss Trevor more than the 
strange fact that her niece, Blodwen, seemed to fare 
little better than herself in the great world of fashion 
and society as manifested forth in Pengwr. She was 
as pretty as any one, and twice as clever, Miss Trevor 
was wont to aver; yet Mrs. John seemed perpetually 
anxious as to what she would say or do next, and 
her compeers, the young girls of the neighbourhood, 
were distinctly patronising or coldly antagonistic in 
their attitude towards her. This poor benighted 
Blodwen knew nothing of dances, tennis, and garden 
parties, save that they had always meant for her use¬ 
less misery and boredom. Now the girl who is not a. 
social success is readily pardoned and secretly pitied 
by her sisters, but the girl who is indifferent as to her 
success, who openly shows that she is desirous of 
escaping from,. rather than shining in, your social 
sphere, that she scorns rather than envies your social 
pinnacle, she is pretty sure to be hated. So it comes 
to pass that I have heard more than one Pengwr 
damsel speak of Blodwen as little better than an 
idiot; while the young men, who had an uneasy idea 
.that her silence by no means arose from stupidity, 
soon decided that she had no “go” in her, and was 
not up to any fun. From their verdict I gather that 
the art of flirtation was unknown to this gentlS 
savage. 

She could not understand it herself; she thought 
it must be her own fault that she did not get on 
better. Her sister-in-law took her out as a treat; 
other girls came home with radiant faces from tlie 
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same entertainments and assured her they had 
enjoyed themselves "awfully;" but for her part, try 
as she might, and try she did, she never succeeded 
in even imagining that she had been interested or 
amused; on the contrary, one such entertainment 
depressed and wearied her more than a whole wcek 
o.f mist and rain at home, with no companion save 
her aunt, who always occupied herself on such 
occasions with a thorough overhauling of household 
linen, or a grand sorting and wiping of winter apples. 
Such peaceful pursuits were blissful compared with 
the lassitude occasioned by a conversation with, or 
rather a catechism from. Miss Roberts, the daughter 
of the Pengwr doctor, a young lady who imagined 
herself to have a monopoly of cleverncs.s, and was 
always suspecting Blodwen of a wish to share her 
reputation, founded on slender grounds indeed, of 
being a blue-stocking. Far from our heroine^s mind 
was such a wish. She did not realise her superiority 
to these worthy but stupid people, she was conscious 
only that she was hopelessly different from them. 
She was full of girlish dreams, of poetical fancies; 
her thoughts ranged over life and happiness, and 
death and suffering, the fair earth round her and the 
mystic spirit world beyond; how §hould Pengwr 
scandals and London fashions affect her, save with a 
sense of dreary wonder and ennui? At times her 
sentiments of passive disgust passed into expressions 
of active displeasure. She was very young, so young 
as to be an ardent patriot, and ridiculous as it must 
seem, dear reader, she was quite as proud of-being 
Welsh as you are of being English. 

Mr. Smith’s witty remarks on the “ Welshers,” as 
he is pleased to term my countrymen, brought dbwn 
such weight of girlish sarcasm as convinced him that 
Miss Trevor was bad-tempered as well as foolish, 
and the way in which she resented his time-honoured 
jests on our language plainly showed that she had no 
sense of humour. 
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I have never had the pleasure of hearing a 
Frenchman in England ridiculing the language to 
the natives. I fear I never shall, for the French-are 
a polite nation, and Englishmen not unapt to become 
brutal.under such provocation; but I am quite sure 
that the delicate sense of the ludicrous which could 
prompt such .an exhibition of unseasonable wit, would 
hardly be so fully appreciated as the tactless stupidity 
which alone could permit it. 

We must remember, however,'that the Frenchman 
generally tries to learn a little English when in 
England, and knows something about it; the English¬ 
man in Wales who knows nothing of Welsh naturally 
feels that it must be an absurd and barbarous tongue, 
which he is in -he highest degree qualified to ridicule. 

It was certainly fortunate for all parties concerned 
that Blodwen and her aunt so rarely visited Pengwr 
Hall. 


CHAPTER ir. 

Nature said, “ A lo-. elier flower 
On earth was never sown ; 

This child 1 to myself will take, 

She shall be mine, and I will make 
A lady of my own.” 

WORDSWOR’J'H. 

Blodwkn had lost her mother in the unconscious 
years of infancy, and her father ere she had completed 
her sixth year. She had only, the vaguest remem¬ 
brance of his jolly red face and loud cheerful voice. 
She recalled him, together with his otter-hounds, of 
which he kept the best pack in the county, and could 
remember that he generally spoke roughly to her 
brother, and invariably had a store of sugar-candy 
in his pockets for her. There her memories failed. 
She had lost her parents ere she had known them. 
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same entertain in ents and assured her they had 
enj-oycd themselves “ awfullybut for her part, try 
as she might, and try she did, she never succeeded 
in even imagining that she had been interested or 
amused; on the contrary, one such entertainment 
depressed and wearied her more than a whole week 
of mist and rain at home, with no companion save 
her aunt, who always occupied herself on such 
occasions with a thorough overhauling of household 
linen, or a grand sorting and wiping of winter apples. 
Such peaceful pursuits were blissful compared with 
the lassitude occasioned by a conversation with, or 
rather a catechism from, Miss Roberts, the daughter 
of the Pengwr doctor, a young lady who imagined 
herself to -have a monopoly of cleverness, and was 
always suspecting Blodwen of a wish to share her 
reputation, founded on slender grounds indeed, of 
being a blue-stocking. Far from our heroine’s mind 
was such a wish. She did not realise her superiority 
to these worthy but stupid people, she was conscious 
only that she was hopelessly different from them. 
She was full of girlish dreams, of poetical fancies; 
her thoughts ranged over life and happiness, and 
death and suffering, the fair earth round her and the 
mystic spirit world beyond j how §hould Pengwr 
scandals and London fashions affect her, save with a 
sense of dreary wonder and ennui? At times her 
sentiments of passive disgust passed into expressions 
of active displeasure. She was very young, so young 
as to be an ardent patriot, and ridiculous as it must 
seem, dear reader, she was quite as proud of-being 
Welsh as you are of being English. 

Mr. Smith’s witty remarks on the “ Welshers,” as 
he is pleased to term my countrymen, brought dbwn 
such weight of girlish sarcasm as convinced him that 
Miss Trevor was bad-tempered as well as foolish, 
and the way in which she resented his time-honoured 
jests on our language plainly showed that she had no 
sense of humour. 
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I have never had the pleasure of hearing a 
Frenchman in England ridiculing the language to 
the natives. I fear I never shall, for the French .arc 
a polite nation, and Engli-shmen not unapt to become 
brutal. under such provocation; but I am quite sure 
that the delicate sense of the ludicrous which could 
prompt such .an exhibition of unseasonable wit, would 
hardly be so fully appreciated as the tactless stupidity 
which alone could permit it. 

VVe must remember, however,‘that the Frenchman 
generally tries to learn a little English when in 
England, and knows something about it ; the English¬ 
man in Wales who knows nothing of Welsh naturally 
feels that it must be an absurd and barbarous tongue, 
which he is in .he highest degree qualified to ridicule. 

It was certainly fortunate for all parties concerned 
that Blodwen and her aunt so rarely visited Pengwr 
Hall. 


CHAPTER 11. 

Nature said, “A lovelier flower 
Oil eartli was never sown ; 

This child I to myself will take, 

She shall be mine, and I will make 
A lady of my own.” 

WORDSWOR'J'H. 

• 

Blodwen had lost her mother in the unconscious 
years of infancy, and her father ere she had completed 
her sixth year. She had only, the vaguest remem¬ 
brance of his jolly red face and loud cheerful voice. 
She recalled him, together with his otter-hounds, of 
which he kept the best pack in the coynty, and could 
remember that he generally spoke roughly to her 
brother, and invariably had a store of sugar-candy 
in his pockets for her. There her memories failed. 
She had lost her parents ere she had known them. 
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All her life had been spent in Plas Trevor, the 
old gray stone house, with long chimneys op which 
the yellow lichen grew—with its stacks of yellow hay 
and straw, and its irregular, antique-looking farm 
buildings, all of the same dark gray tint, overlaid 
with the golden growth of lichen. 

Miss Trevor still farmed the small estate—skilfully, 
as one of an agricultural race, aided by an illiterate 
bailiff, who could neither read nor write, and three 
stout labourers, all equally unlearned. 

In this quiet homo the girl grew up, pure and free 
as any white flower of the field. There was no con¬ 
scious effort towards her development, either external 
or internal. She grew up simply as a bit of the 
living, palpitating Nature around her, of which she 
seemed to form a part. Her thoughts wandered far 
and high as the mountains which surrounded her 
dwelling; her maiden dreams were beautiful, ever 
changeful as the clouds and mists which shrbyded 
their summits and softened their outlines. Some¬ 
times her heart was full of the unknown sorrow of 
the distant murmuring ocean, and sometimes she was. 
as joyful as rapturous lark or laughing brook. She 
was not only Nature’s child, she was a little piece of 
Nature, throbbing responsive to every tone of joy 
or pain in the great gamut of universal existences. 
Thanks to her strong love of freedom and her aunt’s 
great dread of strangers, she never had a governess; 
John Trevor, her brother, frequently threatened her 
with one, but the catastrophe was always averted. 
How she learned to. read is a mystery ; but from a 
very early age her aunt began to complain that she 
was always to be seen with a book in her hand. 

" It’s Blodwen’s one fault I ” she was wont to 
exclaim. “ She takes after my brother Edward, that 
died young 5 he was a great scholar, and he never lived 
to grow up! ” 

It seemed by no means likely that Blodwen would 
grow up a great schplar. It was only from a fear of 
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the governess that Miss Trevor was induced by the 
rector to allow him to teach her niece Latin, along 
with his daughter, and to let the village schoolmaster 
come up twice a week to give the two girls lessons 
in history, geography^ and “ suchlike.” 

None of her lessons seemed to interest the girl 
much till she was about fifteen. Up’to this time she 
had been absorbed in the wealth of exquisite Nature 
around her — in stars, and rocks ; flowers, and 
birds; in pet lambs and favourite cows. Now the 
voices of humanity seemed to strike her ear; 
through literature, through history, dead men and 
women called to her: “We too have lived as you 
live, we too have marked the cowslips dance ift spring 
and the red leaves flutter in the autumn wind!" 
And a new era began for the solitary girl. Her life 
became full and harmonious ;■ she entered into the 
realm of the mighty dead, the true Immortals. She 
entered this enchanted region, wherein emancipated 
spirits may defy the narrow circumstances and 
straitened limits of this mortal life; she entered it 
led by a human hand, “ All friends were intro¬ 
duced to me by my first friend!” she was wont to say- 
in after years. 

It was Mr. Owen, the worthy but uninteresting 
schoolmaster, who suggested one day to Miss Trevor 
that his assistant teacher should give Miss Blodwen 
lessons in French. He was a young man of extra¬ 
ordinary accomplishments, so Mr. Owen said, he 
could play the v\plin, and he spoke English beauti¬ 
fully; but then he was an Englishman. This last 
consideration was very much against him from Miss 
Trevor’s point of view, but she felt with a sigh of 
satisfaction that even Mrs: John herself could t^k no 
more of a neglected education where. French and 
music were part of the curriculum. She assented 
with some distrust, and Edmund Haig entered the 
qiriet life at Pl&s Trevor to change it for .ever. 

For six months at least Miss Trevor regarded 
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him with suspicion and distrust, which ever grew 
less. For the same length of time Blodwen regretted 
his nationality. Then she forgot all about it, and 
even altered her views considerably respecting the 
utter inferiority of the Saxon race. Somewhat shy 
and distant was the maiden at first, reminding her 
young teacher of some British princess, with her 
grave, penetrating- eyes, and the simple, childish' 
majesty of her mien. But like most reserved natures, 
when won, it was completely and for ever. Ere he 
had taught her one year he knew her inmost heart, 
and found it as beautiful and as interesting as her 
charming face. Her shyness and her Welsh accent 
faded away together. Her Fengwr acquaintances 
would have stared with astonishment had they seen 
how this silent girl talked with her master. Still 
more surprised they would have been had they known 
the subjects which these two discussed. 

For what did he not teach her ? They read Victor 
Hugo, and he taught her Socialism (as he understood 
it). He read to her George Sand, and she saw deep 
into Art, as she had formerly looked into Nature. 

. She read quaint old* French tove-songs, and felt that 
the same life throbbed in her heart as had moved 
those,trouvferes of old. 

Gradually the couple of hours supposed to be 
required for the weekly French lesson lengthened 
out to double the time ; and though the violin lessons 
could surely have hardly required the entire after¬ 
noon of each Saturday, certain it is that they were 
always spent by Edmund Haig at Bias Trevor. For 
the mistress of the house was, as I have said, the 
soul of hospitality, and he was soon as usual and as 
welcome a guest at her table as Mr, Owen the 
schoolmaster, or Mr. Williams the curate; and the 
violin lesson over, she was very pleased to welcome 
the teacher and pupil in the old-fashioned kitchen- 
garden, where she was generally found on such oc¬ 
casions gathering fruit, cutting lavender-heads, or 
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engaged in some gardening operation, often assisted 
by the rector’s daughter, a sensible, good-tempered 
young person, much such as Miss Trevor herself 
might have been at eighteen. 

Happy golden days ! Dangerous summer hours! 

Miss Trevor saw nothing strange, far less dan¬ 
gerous, in such an intercourse. She liked girls to 
enjoy life, and quite believed a certain amount of 
flirtation, admiration—call it what you will—necessary 
to their happiness. She herself could wax eloquent 
on occasion on her own numerous offers of marriage, 
and the many hopeless love affairs she had provoked. 
She did not disdain to reckon amongst the admirers 
of her youth the wiry little chemist at Pengwr, though 
fully realising the impossibility of such an alliance 
for one of their family. “Girls loill enjoy.them¬ 
selves ! ” she was wont to cry. “ I do like to see 
young people happy! ” 

Accustomed from infancy to a most exalted idea 
of the Trevors of P14s Trevor, the thought of “any¬ 
thing sesious ” between her niece and the village 
schoolmaster would have seemed too preposterous to 
have been entertained for a moment It did not 
oecur to her that Edmund was the handsomest and 
best educated man that Blodwen had ever seen, and 
quite the finest gentleman. 

The neighbours even, from the rector to the 
illiterate bailiff, saw nothing remarkable or improper 
in Mr. Haig’s intimacy at the PlSs. It was dull for 
a young girl; he was a handsome fellow, and just 
like a gentlemani Some added that it was a pity 
he was only a schoolmaster, or who knew what might 
not have happened! 

That anything should happen, in the face of such 
heaven-marked difference of rank, none dreamed, 
none suspected! So the months rolled by and 
Blodwen passed into wonsanhood, slowly, impercep¬ 
tibly, and never woke to love till the sad day when 
her master bade her farewell! 
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For himself Edmund had long felt the danger of 
such intercourse. He had deemed her too young and 
childish to share such infection of an aching heart. 
He strove to be to her as an elder brother, a kind 
teacher, and when he began to read in those dark eyes 
that he was more.than these, he left her, reproaching 
himself for having thus risked her happiness, only 
able to find consolation in the thought that she was 
too young for any serious harm to have been done. 

For three years he had watched this lovely soul 
unfold, had helped to form this childlike character. 
He had loved her, and had in her confided the 
thousand hopes and fears of youth ; ardent hopes and 
cherished enthusiasms, all had been shared with her, 
even though she may not have fully comprehended 
them. 

And on that fatal day when he discovered that 
she thought too much of him for a brother, and too 
intensely for a mere teacher, on that day he resigned 
his post at Llanfairydd School, and that same week 
had left Blodwen, determining to look on her sweet 
face no more. 

Miss Trevor herself could not have been more 
prompt and uncompromising in the decision that 
marriage in such a case was out of the question. But 
thoughts of (expediency and philosophy could not 
prevent the feeling that for him the poetry of life 
was finished. He must try to do what he could with 
the prose henceforth. 


CHAPTER III. 

Farewell! thou art too dear for my possessing. 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 

There are certain terrible moments in every life 
when we grovel impotent before Fate, and realise in a 
lightning-flash of agony that once, at some anterior 
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crisis of our lives, that very Fate, now fixed and 
rigidly unalterable, lay plastic in our hands. It was 
so with our hero at this juncture of his life. Calm and 
firm though his nature was, this parting seemed to 
sljake it to the core, because had he acted differently 
at certain crises of his life, he would have been no 
poor schoolmaster, but socially the equal of the girl 
he loved. He had chosen his lot, of his own free will 
—chosen not ignobly—but he could not ask this child 
to share it with him. 

Strangely inconsistent are the thoughts of man. 
Ever since he could think, Edmund had regarded 
men as equals and brothers. He had ardently 
believed in the grandeur of poverty; he had recog¬ 
nised the aristocracy of soul and intellect alone. 
The gilding of titles and wealth had never dazzjed 
his eyes. Yet at this period of his life, he was as 
thoroughly misled by pride as if he had known no 
better. 

It is all very well to admire King Cophetua and • 
the beggar-maid. It is easy enough to proclaim our 
.equality with those who acknowledge themselves our 
inferiors, whom the world treats as such, and whose 
verdict w(!,in our unconscious heart of hearts, endorse. 
But it is another thing, altogether difi(f rent, to act the 
page and the Princess, to treat as equals those con¬ 
sidered by the world and themselves as our superiors, 

Edmund thought of himself, very truly, as the 
equal of any other gentleman. He worked for his 
living; he was in no way ashamed of his occupation. 
He preferred teaching country children in the common 
village school to instructing uninteresting little boys in 
select Academies for Young Gentlemen. He felt far 
more interest in the embryo workers of the next gene¬ 
ration, than in the future leisure classes—in tl^e pro¬ 
ducers, than in the consumers. He could not see 
why a gentleman should be in a false position as a 
village schoolmaster; on the contrary, the position 
had seemed to him eminently attractive, as bringing 
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him into direct contact with the classes in which 
he felt most interested, and giving him a power 
and influence over them which no ordinary 
schoolmaster could have had. It had been a pet 
theory of his that, in any rank jrou may be a 
cultiyated gentleman, ijlt therefore seSmSTo’Tirm a 
"nobler thing to develop the artistic faculties of a poor 
boy, who would probably spend a toilsome life at a 
cobbler’s stall, than to devote his energies towards 
awakening the intellect of spoiled children of wealthy 
parents. There are so many who will undertake the 
latter task; so few ^yho will do the former. No ; he 
could not regret the position in life he had chosen to 
occupy ; he would not have undone his past if he had 
been able, yet the thought of Blodwen as the wife 
of ^ village schoolmaster was impossible—sacrilegious. 
He thought but slightingly of kings and princes, yet 
he was in the habit of thinking of this girl as his 
princess, just as though he had been an ordinary 
foolish man who knows not that a title is powerless to 
add to, or take from, the dignity of a human soul. 

Had his case been that of a friend, how sensibly, 
how truly and impartially would he have reasoned! 

" Is not a cultured gentleman,” he would have 
said, “ the equaj of any lady—no matter what their 
stations? Is not Blodwen as poor as you can be, and 
do you suppose your ancestors could have been more 
ignorant, more common^ for the most part than hers? 
Why talk of the Tr.evors of PHs Trevor ? The family 
has been a long succession of nothing more nor less 
than honest farmers. Bias Trevor is only a pictu¬ 
resque old farmhouse. As for their royal lineage, 
what if they a*e descended from kings and princes ? 
Is this so great a distinction ? Are the children of 
savage warriors, of robber chiefs, to be remembered 
with benediction to the thousandth generation, rather 
than the children of patient tillers of the soil, faithful 
servants, and loyal subjects? ‘He that is great among 
you, let him serve.’ But that was said by One whom 
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even His own relatives pronounced at once beside 
himself.” 

Thus he would have argued, had his case been 
that of another man. So he could not speak nor 
think of Blodwen and himself. She was a young 
princess, far, far above him—an unattainable white 
flower, which he.was all unworthy to touch. 

Well, he was very inconsistent, but inconsistencies 
born of love and humility are sometimes noble things ! 

Had he only reflected, was he [not the one com¬ 
panion meet for this white soul in all her world } 
Would it have been so great a descent for her to have 
laid her hand in the schoolmaster’s and to have turned 
her back upon the pushing, ill-brcd little solicitor, the 
half-educated, self-important doctor, or the timid, 
wretched little curate of Idanfairydd, with his notions 
of gentility by divine right and inseparable from his 
cloth, and his flirtations with the servant-girls who 
attended his confirmation classes? 

Would it have been a great descent, to have left 
such society for that of which Edmund was the’centre 
wherever he lived — the society formed of honest 
workers, be they farm or shop boy.s, clerks or, millers, 
what you will by trade or profession, but all following 
the ideal of the gentle life—the society with awakening 
intellects and struggling, aspiring souls—the society 
which regards education with feelings of devotion, and 
feels towards music and Art a deeper reverence than 
those other classes who can so glibly about either? 

In a book—in black and white—on this page— 
the descent is easy. The heroine were to be despised 
did she shrink from it. The hero is overstrained and 
unnatural in not proposing it. 

But were you in Blodwen’s place, clear-sighted, 
and free from sham dazzle and conventionality of 
standard as you may be, would j>ou have dared the 
descent? Far more emphatically I ask, would you, 
in Edmund’s place, have asked the girl you loved all 
passionately to take such action ? Could you ask 

c 
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her to make what the world will, to the end of time, 
call a tremendous sacrifice, for your sake? Could 
you say to her: “ The world knows nothing about it— 
this is no sacrifice I ask — you will gain, and not 
lose ” ? All this might be very true; but can you 
imagine the poor page thus addressing the princess ? 

Easy enough for Cophetua, his part of making 
pretty speeches to the beggar girl. How the courtiers 
applaud when their prince declares that love makes 
all things equal! How well it sounds! Generous 
young prince! 

But wh»t a different chorus from the court where 
sits the princess confronted by the beggar man! He 
tells her that difference of rank melts as nothing in 
the light of love. How is he chased by indignant 
servants from the palace ! One would laugh at the 
poor fool if it were not for the impudence of him ! 

So Edmund had made up his mind. He had left 
Llanfairydd, seen Blodwen for the last time, and still 
the passion of love raged against the barriers of his 
will, till life became to him like that terrible bed on 
which (so the legend runs) unwary travellers were 
placed, and cut or stretched, as each required, to fit 
its dread dimensions. 

“ Why not obey your simple impulse ? ” asked his 
tortured heart; “why not marry Blodwen and be 
happy? Life is short. Why sacrifice it to conven¬ 
tionality, to artificial notions of honour, to noble 
theories ? ” And each time he answered : “ I am a 
gentleman. I will not take advantage of this inex¬ 
perienced, generous girl. Life is short—too short to 
be wasted selfishly—and my theories will need the 
work of many lives.” 

Bravely did he answer; but still within him raged 
the strife. Why was he not as other men, able con- 
tentedly to choose the lower, easier paths of life ? • 

There is no more miserable sensation than that 
futile anger which we sometimes feel against our 
higher selves—that despair because we* cannot help 
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seeing the truths cannot turn away our eyes from a 
high ideal, cannot help choosing it, acting rightly, 
though the vision of truth blight our dearest hopes, 
and right action involve the slaying of our quickest 
love. Terrible is that longing that sweeps over the 
soul to know no better life hereafter, so that we mqy 
get our fill of this. 

Have you never wished passionately that there 
were no eternity to come, that we had rip souls and 
knew no God, that this brief sweet life were all ? 

What do we want with cleansing fires ? Let us 
love for these few fleeting years. What do we want 
with perfection ? We cannot attain to it j we are 
tortured in the effort, torn asunder in the strife of our 
opposing natures. Alas! we ask so little—a few sweet, 
passionate days, then we would gladly sleep for aye. 

With a sad recurring pain, Edmund wondered in 
those first bitter days why we should be thus made, 
with simple human hearts capable of such pure 
earthly happiness if they were not linked to insatiable, 
inexorable souls, with infinite strivings that will 
never let the poor hearts rest, that strain and stretch 
the bleeding cords till they break in agony, and the 
struggle is ended ! 

He had before passed through such crises. He 
had before cried out: “Would that I had no soul! 
that this were all of me! ” It is a terrible cry, but 
one that is generally wrung from a noble nature. It 
is the cry of a hopeless, quivering heart in the grasp 
of a relentlessly righteous soul. It is the cry of a 
martyr who feels the anguish of the flames and knows 
he will not yield;' the martyr in the cruel death 
agony who, looking up, sees not the opening heavens 
above; sees only smoke and lowering clouds. Surely 
such an one, clinging to the bitter stake, feeling to 
the full the sweetness of the life he is renouncing, 
taken by pains of death, with no glimpse of 
coming glory, surely such an one is the noblest type 
of martyrdom I 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Joy, Once lost, is pain. 

Shelley. 

And if Edmund’s heart were sore, how was it with 
Blodwen ? 

With what a terrible thud her poor little heart 
stood still when he bade her farewell. 

Like a veritable white flower she looked, as 
she listened to his calm and measured speech, 
vaguely wondering if this could be, if she were alive ; 
if it were not all some, horrible nightmare from which 
the morning should deliver her. 

They were sitting together in an old arbour in 
the garden. She had just been telling him that she 
meant to study botany in the holidays, and he had 
answered, in a matter-of-fact tone, that he would not 
be returning to Llanfairydd after this vacation, so 
he could not help her with it. All the same, he 
advised her taking' ut up. It was a peculiarly 
delightful study and just the thing for a country 
girl. 

The poor child did not attempt to answer. She 
only asked herself, with wildly beating heart: “ Can 
this be ? What is this he is saying ? Not coming 
- back ! Am I losing my senses ? ” No word struggled 
out of her trembling lips ; she watched the patterns 
that his stick traced in the gravel path ; a thin red ant 
ran across the walk, and examined a bit of straw that 
lay there. The sun still shone on, but she shivered 
slightly. Still no word from the frozen brain. 

Another speech from Edmund of which she hardly 
• understood the import, a few more moments of sick 
perplexity, and all was over. She was left alone ! 

No parting is so terrible as the short, quiet parting 
of repressed passion. Tears, and utterance of grief, 
have their own peculiar alleviation and consolation. 
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Outspoken rebellion against fate brings at least the 
calm of exhaustion. Passionate promises of fidelity, 
ardent declarations of love invincible, all these soothe 
the sad years which follow such a parting. It lives a 
tearful but a precious, radiant memory where love and 
sorrow, triumph and despair commingle. 

Bitter is the silent ending of love undeclared. 
Bitter as a lonely death-bed! To die is hard; but 
never to have lived is so, much harder! All who 
have had a past may yet dream of a future. But to 
have never had, and yet to have lost! No pain 
equals this pain. 

But no sweet word of love soothed her anguish. 
Cut to the heart by the sight of her silent grief, 
bitterly reproaching himself for having endangered 
her happiness, he left her, and she turned sick and 
wounded at the thought that he could leave her; at 
the look of life without him. 

He went out, bitter against fate, against himself, 
unconsciously reproaching her, because no word 
stayed him, no consolation went with him. 

She sat still in the arbour which was grown so 
strange, so altered ; in the old-fashioned garden which 
seemed so entirely different since they two had 
entered it one short half-hour back, still and pale. For 
hours she looked at the vista of long gray years which 
stretched before her, each to be lived through without 
Edmund. 

Was it for this that she had lived, and grown, and 
loved ? For this dark day of tempest that the white 
flower had bloomed Had the past brief springtime 
been her sum of life ? Must she wither slowly through 
the summer and the autumn still to come, slowly 
dying through the weary years until death’s winter 
should bring oblivion’s sleep ? 

So long she sat that her aunt, wohdering, came 
out to seek her. 

None save Blodwen knew that Edmund Avas not 
returning to Llanfairydd. She had all the holidays 
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before her to become accustomed to the fact ere the 
knowledge of it should be spread through all the 
parish. 

Holidays! The word seemed like a little stab. 
There were no more holidays now—no more work to 
be done for him—no more lessons to look forward to! 
Holidays! In those of the past these two had 
written to each other—the calm, full, simple letters 
of friendship between maij and girl. Now sh'e knew 
not even where to find him ; she had not even asked 
him where he was going to. 

“ Blodwen, are you ill ” her aunt asked, terrified 
at the whiteness of the girl. 

“I think the hot sun has made me dizzy,” she 
answered, shivering as she took Miss Trevor’s stout 
and kindly arm, and staggered towards the house. 

“ Good gracious! I hope it’s not a sunstroke! 
You had better come in and get off to bed. Mr. 
Haig has just been up. He would not stay; he 
said he was busy packing up his things—for his 
holiday trip, I suppose; but he brought up some 
books you had lent him. Dear me, he does look ill, 
tool I am sure he needs his holidays. He was 
rather close about telling me where he was going to. 
He has some rich relations. I’m sure. It’s a pity 
they don’t do something for him—such a nice, gentle¬ 
manly young fellow; he ought to go into the Church. 
We shall feel quite strange and dull without him, 
shan’t we, dear? We must get Mrs. Pritchard up to 
tea, and the doctor with his new assistant—^he’s a 
very nice young man, they say, from Edinburgh.” 

" I think I will go upstairs and lie down in my 
room, auntie,” said the girl; “ but I should like to see 
those books first.” 

“ Dear me, you don’t think Mr, Haig would steal 
them, do you ? And if he has forgotten one or two, 
what does it matter ? He’s coming back again. But 
you are just like my brother Edward; he always was 
so particular about getting his books back when he 
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had lent them to any one. Are you taking them 
upstairs with you ? ” 

Blodwen replied not. A faint hope had awakened 
that perhaps* the packet might contain .some sup¬ 
plementary word of farewell—some hint of future 
return—a promise of letters, or a simple expression 
of sorrow at the parting which was to her as iron 
entering into her soyl. Trembling, she shut the door 
of her little room. With feverish fingers she untied 
the string and removed the brown paper. On to her 
white, small bed fell the four well-bound volumes of 
Uncle Edward’s, with their familiar marbled boards 
and half-binding of morocco. In vain she searched 
each volume, and shook "the outer covering of the 
parcel. No written word was there. She laid them 
down mechanically on a table thkt stood in the 
window—laid them down in a tidy pile. Then, as 
she gazed at them, they seemed the visible tokens of 
their separation—the seal of that silence which made 
it so doubly hard to bear. 

Broken down by this last disappointment, sud¬ 
denly realising that all was over, she burst into a 
passion of tears—tears that brought no relief, save 
utter exhaustion—tears of absolute hopelessness. 

“ It is really foolish to weep so violently the first 
day. This is a sorrow which will last me my life ; I 
shall have time enough in which to cry.” Thus she 
reasoned; but the childish heart listened not to the 
maddened brain, and wept on. 

Come, reader, let us leave her for a while, for 
none can comfort her. There is nothing for her but 
Time, the great, the only wonder worker. Come, for 
the sound of young despair oft wakes sad echoes in 
hearts which have deemed grief dead, and find it only 
sleeping! 
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CHAPTER V. 

The three marks of a neighbour, by which he may be known 
wliercver he is : to be poor, to be a stranger, and to be in the 
image of a man. 

Old Welsh Triad. 

It was September, and Edmund was still in Wales. 
The school vacation was over, but he had settled 
down to no new habitation. A spirit of restlessness 
was rife in him. Inaction was impossible; he felt a 
burning thirst for constant movement, in the free air, 
on the free mountains. These great tracts of wild 
country were all new to him, for beyond Llanfairydd 
he had hitherto explored nothing of Wales, previous 
vacations having been spent in different parts of 
England. Now he felt the wondrous fascination of 
the lonely hills, with their miles of heather and gorse, 
bog and moss. He felt the wild and savage grandeur 
of the stony mountain peaks with a dreary sympathy. 
He liked to gaze into the deep gloom of the lonely 
mountain lakes, which reflected only the sharp, jagged 
rocks above, or the broken stones around them; the 
calm, unrippled surface, the darkness, and’the sadness 
seemed fitting type of a hopeless love. 

So had he wandered from hamlet to hamlet during 
the four weeks which he had been u'ont to call holi¬ 
days in happier years, staying a week at one place, 
a few days at another—ever restless, but not ever 
intensely miserable. With our peculiar constitutions, 
none of us can be intensely and thoroughly wretched 
as long as we would like. Healthy frames recover in 
spite of so-called broken hearts; still more do healthy 
minds and hearts possess the power of rising out of 
sorrow’s furnace, phoenix-like, revivified, changed, 
but with power for a new phase, a new period of life. 

At first Edmund spent his days in constant walk¬ 
ing. He would climb the rugged mountain heads, or 
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trace the rapid torrents to their sources. The rougher 
the way, the better for him ; the more dangerous the 
path, the more' insecure the footing, so much the less 
could his tired brain pursue the maddening theme of 
what was, and what might have been. It was only 
when lie was thoroughly tired out by hours of tramp¬ 
ing through bog and over rock—only after days of 
this violent exercise that he could hope to sleep, too, 
and'so get through the weary nights, which are always 
haunted for lovers by images of the beloved. 

As time went on he became quieter—he could 
bear to think. For hours then he would lie on the 
short mountain grass, gazing up into the ever change¬ 
ful sky—hardly pursuing any conscious train of 
thought, feeling battered and weakened, as if he 
had come out of a great struggle, and was but half 
alive. And slowly, as she always works, the great 
calm and silence of Nature soothed her sick child, 
as a cool hand soothes a fevered brow. 

Then it was that he began to notice the little 
quaint villages, through which he passed, nestling 
high on the mountain sides under shelter of frowning 
crags, or clinging together in lonely mountain basins, 
never, far from foaming, crystal-clear rivulets. Old- 
fashioned and primitive were the inns—unknown 
to railway travellers, to annual tourists—visited only 
by a few chance fishermen or an adventurous artist. 
Garrulous and hospitable were the simple Welsh 
hosts—^unspoiled by the haggling of the British 
tourist—and the shy, sunburnt children looked 
admiringly at the handsome young stranger. 

Solitude had done its blessed work. Once more 
he turned to his fellow-men. He had spent time 
enough over his own grief. He must back to his 
old work, bringing what light and wisdom he could 
to these poor Welsh cottars, who had loves and 
sorrows quite as real dnd lasting as his. Why 
should /ie rebel thus weakly against Fat^? Why 
should he alone expect to be exempt from 
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suffering? “Next week I will set to work,” he 
said, with fresh courage. “ Where, I know not—nor 
how. I do not feel as if I could teach again; but 
I can do-more writing.” For this young man had 
for some time past taught men—as well as children— 
through the columns of a local paper. 

Do you think it a paltry thing, such a paper? 
Remember, it educates the minds of a whole locality 
—a whole countryside, maybe. It is a large sdiool, 
wherein young and old are gathered; the readers 
are the pupils, the writers the teachers. I should 
be content if I could hope this little volume would 
ever- influence the smallest district, the humblest 
locality. 

Having definitely arranged when work should 
begin, having added up his modest accounts, and 
discovered that he had still what was for one in his 
position a good sum, Edmund’s heart was lightened. 
There was still one mountain plain unexplored, to 
be reached by a solitary path leading through one 
of the grandest mountain passes. Hither he made 
his way one morning, from a distant village in the 
plain below. 

It was a long, steep climb ere he reached the 
pass, which lay between two mountain heads, which 
rose so near together as to seem but one, seen from 
below, and in the distance. On either side of him 
rose these tottering summits of piled gray stones. 
Immensely long were some of these, straight and 
sharp as arrows, rising up against the distant sky 
like rows of jagged teeth, or standing all around 
like gigantic petrified men. Huge crevasses between 
the loosely-piled stones showed, where the sunlight 
pierced their gloom, only just such stones below. The 
whole mountain to the very base seemed made of 
them. No trace of green leaf or blade was anywhere 
around. The harrow path' looked as if it had been 
made at some remote period in the world's history, 
and, as it ever ascended, resembled a long irregular 
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staircase, paved with uneven slabs of granite broken 
from the great quarry around them, and laid on their 
flats. Up into the sky, on either hand,’rose the 
high piled stony wall, so straight and narrow that 
the streak of blue above was hardly four times the 
width of* the winding path beneath. All through 
the place reigned deathly silence, intensified by the 
hollow echo that ■ the footsteps of the solitary 
traveller awoke as he made his toilsome way up 
the pass. So oppressive was the feeling of loneliness, 
that several times Edmund turned his head with 
the certainty that some one was behind him. Once 
he called aloud, but no voice answered, only rever-. 
berating echoes from the rocks around. The skeleton 
of a sheep which had wandered and died in this 
stony wilderness arrested his attention unpleasantly. 
Had it been starved to death in these untenanted 
regions, or killed by a fall ? Edmund felt as though 
he could hardly breathe until he was out of the 
place. Those walls of stone on either side looked 
threateningly down on him, as though they might at 
any moment rush together, enclosing him in a living 
grave. 

Faint and weary he emerged from the pass, and 
found himself standing on the side of a huge amphi- 
theatrc-like mountain head, round which the narrow 
pathway wound. Above him the jagged arrow-like 
stones were continued; below him they.stretched in 
wild confusion, flung and scattered on top of each 
other to the bottom of this mountain basin, which 
was flat and bog-like. And even here were stones— 
some half-sunk in the peat, standing erect. It was 
a weird scene. It was as if there had been a battle 
of giants suddenly petrified. Amongst the serried 
ranks 6f upright stones stood huge pillar-like ones 
of yet more colossal stature than the rest, which 
might have been the leaders of this dead host. 
There, too, lay others prostrate, like the slain. 
Whole legions, all bending one way, seemed flying 
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from the fatal field up the steep sides of the mountain 
which fswept up round them in a vast semicircle. 
Colossal’granite giants seemed pursuing them, while 
others bent down from the declivity above as if to 
meet them. The whole gave one the idea of having 
been frozen in violent action—a terrible' type of 
sudden and violent death,. 

Edmund involuntarily shuddered as he beheld it. 
There was such an overwhelming feeling of isolation. 
Not even a bird was to be seen ; he was the one 
living creature in this land of death. The thought 
of the sheep’s skeleton that he had noticed below in 
.the pass came over him. It had been probably the 
last breathing thing that had gazed on these spectral 
giants in their eternal, silent combat. A nameless, 
foolish terror seized him; he felt as if he had met 
the dread dancers of the night, and been drawn into 
their magic circle j as if he had invoked spirits 
too strong for him to control. The horrible Spirit 
of Solitude, enthroned in this high valley of death, 
seemed to cry mockingly: “You are sick of the 
struggle of life. You have left the men down there. 
What think you of dying here, on my lonely moun¬ 
tain height? What think you of lying here 'neath 
sunny blueness or gray skies, where the sweeping 
mist hangs o’er the sombre rocks, where your bones 
shall bleach white as those of my last victim, the 
poor sheep ? ” 

Edmund almost felt as if he were drowning in 
the cruel grasp of the Lorelei. Down through Un¬ 
fathomable depths he seemed to sink, struggling as 
though against a horrid nightmare. He would have 
given anything to have grasped a human hand, to 
have heard other sound than the ceaseless echo of 
his footsteps thrown back from the opposite side of 
the rocky amphitheatre. For some time he pushed 
on as fast as he could, hoping to get round the semi¬ 
circular head, and away down the other side of the 
mountain, where a village or hamlet should be. But 
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he was very weary. Days of hard walking and 
agitated thought had weakened him. He was ex¬ 
hausted by mental conflict and physical exertion, 
and by the strange depression of the place and 
atmosphere. He seated himself on a slab of smooth 
gray stone by the path-side, and an almost irresistible 
desire for sleep overpowered him. “ I shall wake up 
all right again,” he said to himself; “.I won’t sleep 
more than half-an-hour.” So he lay down, and that 
very instant Nature closed his eyes to all that was 
harsh, and savage, and repellent in her; for he slept, 
and dreamed of Blodwen. 

It was with a start that he awoke, for it was already 
dusk. The rocky height above his head stood out 
black against the sunset sky. He had slept several 
hours, and now felt stiff and weary. An uncom¬ 
fortable feeling again possessed him that he was not 
alone. Had that gray stone stood there in the path 
before him when he had lain down? Surely it moved?* 
Yes, it was a living form, and coming towards him ! 

“You have chosen a very hard bed for your 
slumbers,” it said. And at the sound of a human 
voice, the eerie feeling which pervaded the place 
suddenly vanished, and ICdmund felt like a little lost 
child that has by chance run agains’t its nurse or 
mother in its sobbing hurried progress through a 
crowded street, o» deserted garden. The figure stood 
by him now, and was distinctly that of a young man 
clad in gray, like the stones around him. His voice 
sounded strangely familiar, and pleased his hearer 
wonderfully. 

“ 1 have slept well, nevertheless,” said he, as he 
sat up, find felt his aching limbs. “ I have even 
dreamt, as Jacob did on a similar couch. But I must 
‘say I feel rather more tired than I did before. It 
must be very late 1 ” he added, pulling out his watch 
and turning to catch the strongest light available 
on its face. 

“Too late to move Jill the moon rises,” said the 
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stranger, sitting down beside him. “ I am glad I got 
out of that pass before daylight was gone. What an 
oppressive sort of place it was! I cannot tell you 
how glad I was to find another man here. Not but 
what it gave me rather a turn, to come upon you 
suddenly lying on that monumental slab like an 
enchanted prince in a magic sleep. There is such a 
haunted feeling about this place. We shall see it 
beautifully by moonlight, it will be clear as day, and 
then we can get out of it down the other side of the 
mountain to Pentref; I know the inn there.” 

There was a sound of great cheerfulness in the 
fresh voice of the speaker, and as he concluded his 
speech he produced a tobacco-pouch and pipe, and 
invited Edmund to have a smoke. 

There was something peculiarly delightful to 
Edmund in this unexpected companionship, coming 
as it did after the long hours of overwhelming soli¬ 
tude in these mountains. He filled his pipe, shivering 
slightly, for the autumn night was cold. 

“Take my plaid and wrap it round you,” said the 
stranger. “ And you had better take some brandy, or 
you’ll run a very good chance of rheumatic fever 
after sleeping .out this time of the year on your 
stony couch.” 

He was rummaging his knapsack as he spoke, 
and soon produced a small flask. 

“Here, take some of this, and wrap that plaid 
round you. You’ll feel a different man in no time.” 

" You are very good,” said Edmund, obeying the 
directions given without more ado. " I certainly do 
not feel much the better for my sleep.” 

"There, that’s right; you are a sensible fellow,” 
cried his new.comrade approvingly. “You see, I 
shall just turn up my coat-collar and I am all right. 
They told me at the inn that a gentleman had gone 
up the pass this morning, but I had no idea I should 
be lucky enough to find 3 ^u. You must have set out 
so much earlier; but of courgp I did'not sleep by the 
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way, and I was fortified by dinner for the expedi¬ 
tion.” 

" Did you intend to do it by moonlight.^” Edmund 
asked. 

“ Yes. I had no idea it would be such a ghastly 
place. I cannot tell you how much obliged I feel to 
you for being here.” 

“I think all the dbligatibns are on my side,” said 
Edmund, laughing. “ I cannot think how I was so 
foolish as to lie down here, but I felt very faint and 
weary; perhaps having had nothing to eat since an 
early breakfast may partly account for it. I am by 
no means so sensible a fellow as I ought to be at my 
age.” 

“What a strange feeling it is, to be sitting together 
in the dark like this!” exclaimed the younger man, 
after they had smoked in silence for ten minutes or 
so. “To be sitting thus side by side in this lone 
spot, as if we were the only two men in the world, and 
had always lived together and known each other. It 
makes one believe in the brotherhood of man. I 
never realised*it like this before.” . 

“ It is a strange feeling, as you say,” replied 
Edmund. “ To think that, in all this crowded world, 
we two have never met before, and sh'all probably 
never meet again. Two travellers through space 
and through eternity we stand together for a few 
hours on this drear spot, exchange the pass-word of 
a common humanity, and then take different paths. 
Perhaps thousands of years may have passed ere 
we shall meet again in some unknown spirit land, 
where still our strongest bond shall be the brief 
human life once shared in common.” 

“How powerfully you put it!” said the young 
man, with evident interest. “ I had never thought 
much about it before; but certainly the most* 
hardened misanthrope would welcome his kind as 
men and brothers in such a place as this.” 

“ To me the feeling of that universal brotherhood. 
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of which you have proved your understanding, is the 
most comforting feeling I know.” 

“ Proved—how do you mean ? I feel I never 
did understand it before.” 

“ Why, are not your plaid and the brandy from 
your flask the outward and visible signs of. that 
brotherhood which prompts you to give as readily as 
I receive them } ” 

" Oh, that was nothing ! ” 

“ Well, that is not the light in which I view 
them. To me they are the sacramental tokens of 
a relationship which makes it as pleasant to receive 
as to give. If only this feeling of universal brother¬ 
hood were better understood and more widely felt, 
what a difference it would make in life ! How little 
our sorrows would weigh on us if every man were a 
brother, to help—every woman a sister, to console! 
We should hear no more then of being too proud to 
accept ‘ favours.’ We should no longer strive to be 
independent of sympathy. Favours, indeed ! There 
is no such thing—there ought to be no such word 
between man and man. Surely if one child has 
been born near the warm hearth of this great nursery 
of a world, and another in the cold and draughty 
corner by thd door, the latter asks no favour ’ of its 
more fortunate brother when it pleads for, a place 
near the fire. Surely it is no ‘ favour ’ granted if this 
first child squeeze itself a little to make room for the 
poor outcast. It is because people have so entirely 
lost sight of the real practical meaning of fraternity 
that they have such erroneous notions as to the 
crime of begging, as they call it.” 

“ The crime of begging ! But don’t you think it a 
crime.!* But do go on speaking, you are older than 
I, and you are whole worlds wiser! ” 

“ The simplest action,” continued Edmund, who 
was interested in his subject, “ is generally the most 
dignified. What more fitting and simple than that a 
hungry child should ask its brother for a piece of 
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bread, especially if that brother has more than he 
can possibly eat himself ? What more wwnatural than 
a hungry child too proud to ask of its brother, or a 
brother or sister who replies, ‘ We have nothing for you 
—we do not encourage beggars ! ’ ” 

“ I see what you mean; but, to tell you the truth, 
I have always thought begging rather despicable on 
the face of it. I have always admired those strong 
characters who stand alone, who would rather die 
than accept the fruit of others’ labour, who dread 
being under obligations. I think independence is a 
great social virtue.” 

“ Of all wwsocial virtues, it is surely the chief! 
Those strong characters which you admire so much 
are, happily, extremely rare, save in novels ; but as 
it is they rob life of much of its sweetness. They 
deceive your gifts in such a manner as to take away 
most of the pleasure in the giving. What if I had 
refused your brandy with a fine independence, and 
rejected jiour plaid as though you had insulted me in 
offering it, would you not have been hurt ? Should 
we have enjoyed the feeling of brotherhood that 
attended at once a service frankly offered and simply 
received ? And, as regards begging being despicable, 
arc we not all beggars ? Does God not encourage 
beggars ? What is there despicable in a man’s 
natural instinct which makes him cry out for help 
when in danger? Had you fallen amongst those 
rocks and 1 passed by, would you have thought 
twice ere you had called me to help you } Why do 
we not call with the same confidence. on our brothers 
and sisters in all the crises of our life ? Independence 
is only grand when it enables us to help, rather 
than be helped—for it is, it ever must be, more 
blessed to give than to receive ; but the poor man 
who receives a rich man’s charity, or rather who 
s/iares God’s charity with him, confers a gift on his 
richer brother in that very opportunity of giving or 
sharing with him,” 
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“Ah yes, I feel that! You gave me infinitely 
more pleasure in really making my old plaid of use 
than the loan of it could give to you. But why then 
is there so strong a feeling in all respectable classes 
against begging ? ” 

“Well, respectable classes have a strong feeling 
against anything that has been defined by law as 
criminal. As regards public opinion there is ei'ety- 
thing in a name; and I think the reason of the 
wide-spread indignation against begging arises not 
so much from abhorrence of any principle involved 
therein, but from the unpleasantnesses and incon¬ 
venience that the system entails. The miser will 
always resent a request for gold; the farmer who 
has filled his barns with his superfluity dislikes the 
hungry beggar who prowls about his homestead. 
Men have lost the sense of brotherhood, they have 
cultivated and developed too strongly that of in¬ 
dependence and individuality. Intent upon making 
their position easy and independent, thapr are im¬ 
patient at being hampered in the race for wealth by 
those less fortunate. It is those secure from need of 
help, who have made it a crime to solicit help, for 
mind you, they do not like refusing money, they 
dislike being asked for it, because they have made up 
their selfish minds that they want it all for themselves 
and their children. But they cannot quite kill that 
instinct of fraternity which makes the misery of a 
fellow man or woman interfere in some greater or 
less degree with their happiness. They have con¬ 
science enough to dislike intensely the sight of that 
wretchedness which they have determined they will 
not relieve. So begging is made a crime by law, and 
the poor are appointed their bounds which they may 
not pass; and, strangest irony of all, the man who 
dares to show himself even without visible means of 
subsistence is liable to prosecution! For the hardness 
of their hearts men made such laws. And yet these 
are the modern followers of that Wanderer who 
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asked His fallen sister, saying, ‘Give me to drink/ 
of whom His disciples askedj ‘ Hath any man brought 
Him aught to eat?’ as if it were a usual enough 
occurrence! ” 

, “ What you say is true ; it appeals to me/’ said 
the younger man. “ But could the theory be carried 
out ? Would it workIf you had only seen Irish 
beggars, those dirty old hags, with their clay pipes, 
addressing one always as ‘ My lord,’ with the most 
fulsome flattery, you would not think much of their 
grand simplicity and noble dignity; and if you only 
heard them curse and swear when disappointed in 
what they have obtained, your notions about fraternal 
instincts might be shaken.” 

“Yes, I' dare say, because that is a land where 
fraternity has been long lost sight of by high and low. 
The beggars there, social and political, ask -an alms 
with a pistol at, your head. They seem to think 
it more blessed to take than to receive. Now I hold 
that a hfcigry child has no right to snatch bread 
from another, even though that other have more 
than enough. What simpler than that it should ask ? 
What sweeter than that the other should give ? It 
is political agitators who are fond of talking of the 
degradation, the humiliation of having to ask. They 
talk as if men and Governments should be forced to 
give. There is no disgrace in taking*! It was the 
unjust steward who said, ‘ To beg I am ashamed.’ 
He was not in the least ashamed of cheating his 
lord. Oh, I do not know whether it would work ; 
there is not much danger of its ever being tried ! 
When men once feel the old strong*tie of brotherhood 
there will not be much need for asking. -Life will 
be all help, sv^eet mutual help—not in temporal 
more than in spiritual affairs. And. no one will 
think of‘obligations ’ then j . there are none between 
brothers.” 

“ I have never heard any one talk like you. I 
■wish all the world thought as you do—about brother- 
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Tcvood, 1 mean. Why, men will hardly treat one as a 
friend even, until they are sure of one’s respectability, 
and know all about one’s people.” 

“ ‘ How shall they learn without a teacher ? ’ 
You must teach them. I look upon the spreading 
of the gospel of fraternity as the chief business of 
my life.” 

“ Is it ? Then you are-” 

“You want to ask if I am a clergyman or a 
political reformer i Do not be afraid. We have 
talked to each other as friends. What more natural 
than that we should compare our past history, our 
future prospects, and depart strengthened to our 
separate callings ? See, the moon is rising; we can 
talk as we go along.” 

The two men rose, and the moon came up over 
the farther side of the mountain head, throwing her 
white and ghastly light on the fantastically shaped 
rocks. Wonderfully grand looked the distant peaks 
as they caught the light; slowly the bla#t shadow 
crept down the side of the crater-like basin opposite 
them, till the moon was- high in heaven, and her 
light flooded the whole hollow. 

“How wonderful!” said the stranger; and 
Edmund involuntarily uncovered his head in the 
presence of the fair Goddess of Night. 

Motionless and deathly stood the gray stone 
giants, some pointing to the starry heavens, others 
lying bathed in the limpid moonbeams ; strange and 
black were the confused shadows cast upon the turf 
bog, lurking in amongst and between the rocks and 
stones aroundi 

“We- must make our way now to that rock 
opposite. The path goes round it and .down the 
other side of the mountain. Wfe shall see Pentref 
before us when we are once on the open hillside; 
I was there only last week. I know the way, but it 
is a rough path, and it is getting extremely cold; we 
must set off.”. 
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“ It is so beautiful here now that I should like to 
stay all night,” said Edmund, taking up his stick and 
rising. 

* “You would feel pretty bad by morning,” laughed 
his companion. “ But I should like to do it some time, 
too,” he added. 

And the two set off, stumbling along the rugged 
pathway, sending. showers of loose stones rattling 
down the steep slope beneath it to the plain below. 

“ Surely that was once a mountain lake,” said 
Edmund, “ and before that the crater of a volcano! 
Fancy this same moon looking night after night on 
its flame and smoke those ages back,till allbecamedead 
and cold, and the heavens were reflected on the quiet 
waters of a mountain lake, which passed away in its 
turn, leaving the peat bog, the strange gray stones.” 

“It looks to me,” said the younger man, “like 
some vast graveyard of a Cyclopean race. Look at 
those colossal slabs where giants might sleep below, and 
those pillar-like monuments. It would be a terrible 
place in which to spend a night alone! ” At this 
instant, as they spoke, some impulse made the two 
men turn to look upon each other. In the clear cold 
moonlight they could now see each what manner of 
man his fellow wa.s. The same surprise passed over 
both the faces; either felt as if he must be dreaming, 
for either felt in looking at the other as though he 
gazed at his reflection in a glass. They were 
wonderfully alike in this shadowy light. 

“ Do you believe in ‘ Doppelganger ’ ? ” asked the 
stranger gravely. “Because, if I did, I should think 
you were my double ; but you are. a little taller, I see. 
Do you think of staying any time at Fentref ? ” 

“ I do not know,” answered Edmund. “ I did not 
even know I should visit Pentref when I set off for 
the pass this morning. My plans cryistallise as I go 
along. ’Shall you be there any time?”' 

” Only two or three days; there is good fishing 
near, and I left my things at the little inn a week ago. 
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I must be returning to civilised life soon; if there be 
such a thing in this delightful country; for I am 
going to stay with some friends who live in a little 
town called Pengwr, not so far from this.” 

“ It is very pretty all about there,” said Edmund. 

“ Is it ? I have not been there for a long time, 
and-have never seen much of the town.” 

“You will find it quite too civilised,” remarked 
Edmund. “ A hundred years ago, ere railways were 
introduced and the modern tourist invented, Wales 
must have been an ideal country. Now it takes its 
fashions from London, and models its customs on 
England. The national costume appears at fancy- 
dress balls and bazaars. The national life, like the 
national tongue and character, may be found only 
amongst the poor and the lower middle classes; the 
upper middle, or higher classe.s as they style it, are 
as pretentious, artificial, and uninteresting as any I 
have ever met—uneducated and uncultured, busied 
in*the pursuit of wealth, social rank, preced«nce and 
such like vanities. Of course I speak only in 
generalities, there are notable exceptions amongst all 
classes.” 

“ But are not all the Welsh intensely patriotic .!* ” 

“ Very few, I should say! I think the real upper 
class is, the few old families of the old landed aris¬ 
tocracy left in the country. Therefore, amongst th&sham 
aristocracy is an affectation of patriotism, a gracious 
patronage extended to all things Welsh, comparable 
to the mania for old china of some years back, or to 
the aesthetic movement, which was after all only a 
bad imitation of an artistic movement which was 
too high to be grasped by the vulgar. Still more 
aptly may it be compared to the classic mania of a 
hundred years back in France. The spirit of the 
early Greek &rid the Welsh life is too simple, too 
dignified, to be translated into modern artificial life, 
without being distorted and caricatured in the 
■process. Fashionable ladies and money-loving men 
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cannot grasp these old-world types which have 
lingered on amongst these mountains to our days, 
and if they could grasp the type they would not like it. 
Here and there you will still find some such, considered 
as hopelessly vulgar by society, speaking their own 
language, working with their own hands j ladies and 
gentlemen, yet simple country folk, living on equally 
pleasant and dignified terms with superiors and 
inferiors, hospitable and kind as sunshine itself, 
looked down upon with pity by the younger and 
more aspiring generation.” 

He stopped abruptly. He had been thinking of 
Miss Trevor and of Blodwen—of the quiet, natural, 
country life they led. The remembrance of those, 
days saddened him. He fell to considering if Blodwen 
were sleeping, if she were dreaming, under the rays of 
that very moon which watched him on the solemn 
mountain, which should watch thousands of lovers to 
come, which had gazed on thousands of loves long 
past, with* the same white, unimpassioned face. He 
wondered if she were waking, kneeling at her open 
window, as she had told him once she often did at nights 
when she could not sleep. Perhaps she was gazing 
out, away to these very hills, thinking of him, weary 
of weeping, that far-off look in her lovely eyes that 
he knew so well, with the shadowy duskiness of her 
loose hair, stirred by the night air, framing that white 
flower face. 

Silently the two walked on, till they reached the 
rock where the path turned away from the amphi¬ 
theatre, passing between high walls of rock that looked 
black in the shadow, and away down the mountain 
side. 

Beneath them lay a large plain, through which 
Innumerable canal-like streams .seemed to run and 
wmd in every direction. In the midst of this plain, 
at the distance of about a mile, rose a peculiar-looking 
islet, or table of rock, on the steep declivity of which 
was built the village of Pentref. 
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A few trees, a church spire, and numerous little 
cottages gleaming white they could discern. Here 
and there on the level plain and round the mountain 
side were farmhouses with their groups of trees and 
buildings, but no lights shone out from within. This 
wide stretch of land, studded with the habitations of 
men, looked as dead as the mystic hollow in the 
mountain on which they had just turned their backs. 

A silvery mist hung over the many rivulets, and 
made the scene intensely unreal. Through«this were 
faintly seen dim outlines of other ranges of mountain 
heads and peaks, bounding the further sides of the 
plain. 

For a time they stood and wondered at the glory 
of the night and the beauty of the country, then 
striking down the mountain side, they pursued their 
way silently—the difficulties of the path occupying all 
their thoughts apparently, and leaving scant breath 
for words. For now they slipped on the short 
mountain grass, wet with heavy dew, and now they 
stumbled over the tufts of gorse and heather, and yet 
again they were rattling over sharp and broken rock, 
or loose and tumbling stones. At last they stood on 
level ground, not far off from an old farmhouse of 
some size; Pentref showed distantly through the 
silver mist which veiled the top of the mountain that 
they had just descended. 

And now a feeling which had possessed our hero 
during the last hour of his peregrination came over 
him more forcibly than ever: the feeling that he 
had seen all this before—perhaps in dreams, perhaps 
in a life anterior to his present existence—overpower¬ 
ing was the conviction. He felt suddenly very weary, 
and as if he could go no farther. 

“There are barns and stacks here,” he said to 
his companion, " I can go on no longer. I will find 
a bed in one of them; I am used to roughing it. 
Will you go on to Pentref? It cannot be more than 
a short mile off, though it looks so far in this light.” 
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“Let us not part so soon, brother!'' said the 
young man, laughing. “ Two heads are better than 
one. Let us rouse the people at the farm and ask 
. a night’s lodging.” 

• “ Impossible! They are all asleep after a hard 
day’s work ; we could hardly rouse them with such 
a request’ It must be early morning now. That 
descent was slow work.” 

“ Very well, let us try the hayj but take care you 
do not iKiuse one of those dreadful Welsh sheep¬ 
dogs.” 

Edmund entered the farmyard; all around was 
strangely familiar as a new place in a dream. He 
went straight up to the barn-door without a moment’s 
hesitation, and opened it, for it was unlocked, and 
empty, save for a small heap of last year’s straw. 
The harvest had not yet commenced to be gathered 
in in these mountainous regions. 

The moonlight streamed into the dark emptiness 
of the building, and Edmund looked round ex¬ 
pectantly for a ladder. Yes, there was one lying 
against the wall. 

“ We must try the hay-barn,” said he; and tl?e 
two lifted the ladder and, carrying it noiselessly 
across the yard, set it up against the large open 
window of the hay-barn, ascended, and found them^ 
selve* on top of an immense stack of newly-carried 
hay, fresh and fragrant. Into it our two travellers 
sank luxuriously, and, hardly exchanging another 
word, fell asleep—the dreamless, restful sleep that 
follows long-continued exercise in the open air of our 
native mountains. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Then haste 

Over the hearts of men, until ye meet 
Marina, Vanna, Primus, and the rest. 

And bid them love each other, and be blessed. 

Shelley. 

It was early morning when Edmund awoke, and all 
was astir in the farrnyard. Men and maids moved 
hither and thither, stout healthy girls fed the pigs or 
called the poultry to their morning meal. The 
sound of milking, with its pleasant monotonous hum, 
reached him from the neighbouring cow-house. From 
the loft above it came down men who sharpened their 
reapers’ sickles. It was a glorious day on which to 
commence the harvest. An autumnal feeling was in 
the air, and the huge clump of chestnuts which stood 
near the entrance of the yard was turning to gold. 

Rising softly, Edmund made his way to the large 
square window, and there discovered that their means 
of exit had been removed. There was no trace of 
the ladder, and they would have a drop of ten or 
twelve feet to the ground ere they could remove 
from their present quarters. 

His companion still slept, and Edmund turned 
with some curiosity to examine his* features in the 
morning sunlight, which poured in where he lay. 
Though the strong likeness to himself, which had 
struck him on the preceding night, could still be 
seeg, there were now strong differences to be per¬ 
ceived. It was the face of a man at least five years 
his junior, and a much mo^e ordinary and common¬ 
place face than that of our hero. The expression 
was honest and ■ open, but without the intense 
spiritualness of Edmund’s. The features were hand¬ 
some, but somewhat heavier in make than his. The 
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square brow betokened a certain amount of clever-. 
ness and common sense. He looked a healthy 
young Englishman, of even temper and good 
education; Edmund’s face had genius writ therein. 
Ypu must be patient, therefore, with him, my reader. 
We have to make allowances for these poor “ genii,” 
as I heard a young lady at a finishing-school remark 
the other day, under the impression that she was 
using the correct plural for genius! 

Edmund’s survey resulted in the conclusion that 
this was the face of a man who might be trusted to 
act uprightly and sensibly in most of the events of 
life. It appealed to him more strongly than he 
could quite account for. He found himself wishing 
that this stalwart young fellow who slept so soundly 
in the ye]low hay were his younger brother. He felt 
protcctingly towards him, as a father or elder brother 
might to a youth who has all his troubles before him, 
and who is quite convinced that he is Fortune’s 
favourite, and that he can come in no misfortune 
like other folk. 

He was reflecting somewhat in this strain when 
the sleeper suddenly opened his eyes' and gazed at 
the decaying brown oak rafters and the cobwebbcd 
roof above him, at the busy farmyard without, and 
the expanse of clover-scented hay around, in un¬ 
feigned, astoiiishment. Finally, his eyes rested on 
Edmund’s face, and recollection flashed back in a 
hearty laugh, revealing a set of perfect teeth, 

“ Good morrow, brother,” he exclaimed, rising, 
and stretching his long limbs. “ What sort of night 
have you had ? I do not think I stirred once.. Com¬ 
mend me to a haystack in future for a good night. 
What about breakfast ? ” he added, advancing to the 
window. 

“ A drop of twelve feet lies between it and you,” 
replied Edmund. “The ladder has been remov^ 
during our slun^bers, and carefully stowed away 
again, no doubt, in its old place,” 
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. They both advanced to the ledge of stone 
masonry, and there stopped short, beholding below 
them the astonished face of the worthy farmer, who 
seemed unable to remove his eyes from this un¬ 
expected apparition in his hay-barn. 

His pleasure, however, seemed by no means 
commensurate with his surprise, and he addressed a 
speech of some warmth to them in the Welsh tongue. 

Edmund’s halting reply in the same language 
.seemed to have a mollifying effect, and after two 
men and a girl had gathered beneath the window to 
stare open-mouthed at the strangers, a ladder was 
produced, and the two, descending, made their way 
to the farmhouse. 

An hour later saw them seated before a sub¬ 
stantial breakfast, spread on the spotlessly ‘white 
deal table, in the large, comfortable farm* kitchen, 
in and out of which fluttered a girl of sixteen or 
seventeen, in a state of great excitement at the 
pleasure and novelty of waiting upon these two 
strange gentlemen, who had spent the night upon the 
haystack. She was a remarkably pretty girl, with 
great, dark, soft Welsh eyes, at once pathetic and 
childlike in their expression. 

“ She is simply lovely! ” said the younger man, 
several times during his breakfast. “ I wish I could 
speak Welsh. Just tell her that Eve never seen 
an -English girl /la/f so pretty! ” he exclaimed, as 
they were leaving the farmhouse, having paid the 
modest sum demanded by the plain but kindly 
housewife for their breakfast. Edmund laughed, 
and said something in Welsh which called up a 
pink rfush and shy smile to the face of the girl, who 
watched them from the door till they passed a turn 
jn the road that Jiid the house from sight. 

. “What did you say to her?” asked the young 

man. 

I told her she ought to have a lovely soul with 
that fair face! ’’ replied Edmund gravely. 
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The road was long and winding, crossing many 
tinfes the tortuous stream, which lay between deep- 
cut banks, and was strikingly different from the 
mountain streams which Edmund had before seen 
in Wales, lashing over rocky beds. 

The whole plain looked as if it had once been 
the- bottom of a mountain lake, and the rocky height 
of Pentref a lonely islet in its midst. 

Now the trees and hedges, of unusual size, testified 
to an unusual depth of soil. The luxuriant foliage, 
which had not yet been thinned by autumn winds, 
though the tints of September were there, looked 
peculiarly beautiful and soft after the stony wilder¬ 
ness of the mountain top, and the cold gray rocky 
pass where our travellers had spent the preceding 
day. 

The leaves of the birches were already merely 
golden spangles, while the mountain ash, springing 
MP at every turn, was not yet despoiled of its thick 
clusters of crimson fruit. Blackberry leaves were 
beginning to put on wonderful shades of red, and 
the green of the bracken broke out here and there in 
pale gold and cream. Over the mountain grass had 
crept a yellowish tinge, and where the bog-moss 
grew were colours wonderful, of velvet brown, and 
deep maroon, and tender buff. Over all, a sky 
intensely blue, with large white clouds luminous 
and swiftly moving. It was glorious autumn weather! 

As they neared Pentref they were more and 
more struck by the antiquated look of the small, 
solidly-built cottages, with their thick, rough, white¬ 
washed walls, their few and tiny windows, their 
stone roofs, where the fern and stonecrop flourished. 

The one principal street, narrow and precipitous, 
like the pathway through the mountain pass, was 
more like an irregularly.paved staircase' than any¬ 
thing else. The by-paths and lanes above and 
below seemed connected with it by innumerable 
flights of steps. 
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“ Glad to see you back again, Mr. Price,” said 
the host of the ancient little inn, as they ent«red- 
its open door, and made. their way to the small 
oak-panelled parlour, where blackened beams sup¬ 
ported the uneven ceiling. 

“ Ybu can take us in for a day or two, I suppose ?” 
replied the young man. 

“Certainly, sir. Your brother, I suppose 
said the old man, in his laborious English. He may 
be pardoned for more than an ordinary share of 
curiosity, living as he did in this isolated place, where 
there was so little to gratify it. “ There is no one 
else in the house whatever. Your things have never 
been moved from your room, sir.” 

“ Well, we’ll be coming back to dinner in an hour 
or so. Don’t forget how hungry Pentref air makes 
me. We will go out till then. I want to show this 
gentleman the place.” 

So the two men went out, up the irregular street, 
past the little gray church, and quiet churchyard 
with its lych-gate, till they stood on the summit 
of the rock, where it dropped sheer down* from 
their feet to the level plain below. Behind them it 
sloped away gradually, and to this slope clung the 
little village—a confused crowd of small cottages, save 
where they were divided by the narrow alley or street 
which they had just ascended. Everywhere cropped 
up the surface of rock; only in the churchyard was 
there depth of soil sufficient for the growth of a few 
stunted and weather-beaten trees. 

The place was swarming with children, ragged 
and picturesque. The women who came to their 
doorsteps to look at the passing strangers, had an 
air half-wild, and an appearance of great poverty. 
A party of young girls suddenly came out from 
between two houses into the street. They were 
carrying water up from the river, and singing as they 
went a sad minor tune. Their tangled hair fell over 
faces pretty enough, brown with sunburn, and gene- 
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rally lighted by great blue eyes, of which Edmund 
remarked a preponderance in this village. 

Once more the feeling of old acquaintance with 
this place seized him. The very tune those girls 
we/'e singing, though he had never heard it at 
Llanfairydd, was so little strange to him that he 
could have finished it for himself ere he had heard the 
half. Once more he walked as in a dream. He shut 
his eyes and knew that next turn they would come 
upon a stile over the churchyard wall, and an ancient 
ash-tree. He opened them, and felt no surprise at 
seeing both those objects. He had known they must 
be there; how or why he could not tell. There 
seemed within his brain a constant struggle to re¬ 
member some former existence; a helpless search 
after some lost clue which should connect his life 
with this out-of-the-world village. 

Roughly he shook himself out of this dreamy 
state and turned to make advances towards a crowd 
of children who, half-wild, half-shy, followed as im¬ 
pelled by some strange fascination to hover around 
the visitants from the outside world. 

"You are fond of children ! said his companion, 
when Edmund had succeeded* in attracting half-a- 
dozen, who alternately advanced slowly and swiftly 
retreated as prompted by curiosity and fear. 

“ Oh, I love them 1 ” was the answer. “ I am 
perfectly happy with them always. That is, if they 
are real, simple children,” he added hastily. “ I 
have had experience of the other kind, and know 
that they can make life well-nigh unendurable." 

“ Well, I hope you will tear yourself away from 
their society for a short time, for I think we might 
now adjourn to the inn.” . 

“Very willingly. But it occurs to me .that I how 
have the advantage of you, Mr. Price; I must intro¬ 
duce myself, by name at least, as Edniund Haig; 
my present status and past history are at your com¬ 
mand, if they interest you.” 
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'' I should be mok unbrotherly if they did not. 
But I am commonly known as Harold Price; ‘Mr. 
Price’ means my father. We have promised to ex¬ 
change histories, you know, but I warn you mine is 
most commonplace. You look as if you had hqd a 
very interesting one.” 

Edmund laughed, and as they turned to descend 
the hill, the crowd of ragged urchins and pretty 
babies‘dispersed like so many frightened woodland 
creatures, and the travellers re-entered the friendly 
little inn. 

' Their meal disposed of, they were presented with 
a copy of a local paper of a week back, and their 
host evinced not only a disposition, but a determi¬ 
nation to air his English, and enjoy a little conver¬ 
sation whilst clearing the table and straightening the 
chairs. 

“ Do you take any interest in politics up here ? ” 
asked Harold (all his friends called him Harold, my 
reader, so you must think of him by that name). 

“Yes, indeed, Mr. Price! More’s the pity, sir! 
It’s a set of young men who is troubling the country. 
What do they know about Parliament and such a 
things ? I tell them they should* leave that to the 
gentlefolks who understands them. What’s the use 
of poor peoples like me meddling with politics? 
They only laugh at me, sir—laugh at me! ” 

“ Oh, come, Mr. Humphries, I don’t wonder they 
laugh if you talk of yourself as a poor man. You’re 
the richest man in Pentref, you know! ” 

“You are making a game of me now, Mr. 
Price! ” said the old man, glancing timidly round, 
anxious lest some listener might be near. 

Like most of his clas^, he was a sincere though 
cowardly Conservative. Prosperous and successful 
himself, he regarded the restless state of his less 
happy neighbours with feelings of dislike and 
terror. He dreaded nothing more than the triumph 
of Radicalism, which he very justly associated in- 
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separably with lawlessness and anarchy, with which 
the wilder spirits of the district often threatened him. 

“ And who are these young men—what are 
they > ” asked Edmund. 

“Mostly quarrymen, sir; they are terrible Rads 
up in the quarries. They are a rough set.; no use 
to talk to them, so I don’t say much. But what 
do they know afcout Government ? Indeed, I wish 
they never had their votes—nor me neither! Last 
eicctioiw every window smashed, and me nearly killed 
for voting for the Tory. And at the meetings at the 
quarries there was nearly murder done! Oh, they 
are bad ones ! ” he concluded in a low tone, but 
with concentrated hatred that saddened Edmund. 

“ They are very ignorant! ’’ he said. “ They do 
not know what they are doing ! ’’ 

“ Ignorant ? No, indeed, sir I When we 7ms 
ignorant it was all right. It’s reading these news¬ 
papers makes the mischief.” He waved the paper 
as he spoke. “ Now they are at the tithes, next it 
will be the rents 1 God knows what will become of 
the landlords, and the clergy, and honest nren like 
me, who have saved a little, if these ruffians are to 
rule the country! Of course this is only-to you, 
gentlemen,” he continued, calming down. “ If any 
landlord talked like this to them he would be ruined ; 
and no use too! They come here every Saturday 
night to talk. You shall see this evening for 
yourself.” 

“ And hear too, I hope,” said Edmund, whom the 
subject interested all the more intensely because the 
paper which was supposed to exercise so pernicious 
an influence over these men was the very one to 
which he sometimes contributed articles. 

“ Let us come out,” said Harold, who had been 
treated to similar tirades on former occasions, and 
looked somewhat bored. “Get us the keys of the 
churchyard,” he added. “ There are some such queer 
old graves there; they are well worth seeing.” 

E 
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And so they were—most of them oveir a century 
in age; some so worn by time as to have almost 
lost all mark of inscription or graving; raoss-covercd 
and lichen-grown, like the long, plain, narrow church. 
Those who slept around it had generally attained a 
great age in their isolated mountain home; many 
whose years were writ in three figures were there. 
One woman they found who had died at one hundred 
and fourteen, the mother of twenty children ! 

Strange it was to think of all the human life 
which had been crowded on to this rock; genera¬ 
tion following generation on the rocky isle in the 
mountain plain; each meaning so many throbbing 
live.s, so many loves and hatreds, hopes and fears. 
And all these generations finally crowded together 
in that churchyard, where alone the soil lay thick 
enough upon the rock to grow trees. 

“ This feeling of confusedly crowded lives, of waste 
of lives, is very depressing,” said Edmund after some 
suqli train of reflection. “ It makes the doctrine of 
transmigration appear very probable to me—trans¬ 
migration of souls such as the ancient Britons held. 
Surely the souls of the first fathers of this plain arc 
even now living in their descendants around us. One 
such life for each soul seems a mockery, and one 
soul for each such life a waste. Yet what a slow 
progression upwards for one soul through a chain 
of such lives ! ” 

“ But if it were so, why is not the world getting 
better and better, instead of .worse ? ” asked Harold. 

‘'Why! I deny that it is getting worse. For 
my part, I think it is decidedly getting better. Look 
at England in the last century. What a gulf then 
divided rich and poor 1 Look at the merciless laws 
which hanged a man for stealing a sheep. Look at 
the crimes of the rich and the misery of the poor. 
Yet even those times were better than the former 
days, when a man’s faith even was not his own ; or 
further back still, when the serf belonged body and 
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soul to his lord, to be sold, or slain, or tortured, 
according to his supreme will; when the eye of a 
man was deemed fit forfeit for the life of a hare; 
when the tongue of Liberty was silenced by the 
knife of the torturer. If you do not see progression 
there, where will you ? Far from perfection is our 
century j but consider the thousands of noble men 
and women working, to-day amongst the poor as 
brothers and sisters. Think of the network of 
education throughout the land, the freedom of 
religion, the awakening spiritual life, the raised 
morality of all classes. Yes, terrible things still 
exist, I know, but a century back they would not 
have looked so terrible, and two centuries ago they 
would have been of ordinaiy occurrence. Then 
remember the spirit which is sweeping over the 
land, awakening in long down-trodden souls the 
spirit of freedom, the desire of justice. Lawless 
and mistaken arc the forms it takes in such as 
these ignorant quarrymen of Pentref. But the 
breath of such spirit is life and growth in souls 
which have heretofore been content to remain in 
darkness and ignorance. It is grand and inspiring 
to see such awalcening.” 

“ So said many a generous soul at the dawn of 
the French Revolution,” remarked Harold gravely. 

“ And they were right then as ever 1 That 
Revolution ^as a fierce justice. Its worst horrors 
did but counterbalance the long and dark account 
which the people of France had to settle with 
their nobles; the neglect, the cruelty, the' crushing 
tyranny, the starvation which masses of them 
had for generations endured to support their lords 
in pomp and luxury. But, of course, the death 
of a single aristocrat by guillotine will generally 
excite more sentimental compassion than the starva¬ 
tion of whole families of peasants, the burning of 
entire villages, the decimation of large provinces. 
The horrors of the Revolution were provoked by the 

. E 2 
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unavenged wrong.s of ages. And terrible' as the time 
was, it did its work. France has changed her 
Government many times since, but it has been the 
voice of the people that has caused each change. 
The old order of things passed away for ever in 
those fearful days of reckoning.” 

“Do you think it will ever come to that in 
England } ” 

“No; I do not. There is no such excuse to 
plead for the threats of modern Socialists—no such 
provocation to justify such violence. Reforms are 
granted every day, and each day rights conceded. 
Better than all—strongest safeguard of all—the 
spirit of fraternity is springing up over all the land 
•in noble hearts. In her goaded, desperate search 
for liberty France forgot fraternity. My hope for 
England is that she may reach it through fraternity. 
If not, the blood of innocent victims will rest upon 
the heads of those who deny the brotherhood of 
man.” 

“ But what do you think of their notions of 
equality ? ” asked Harold, still a little doubtful. 

“Oh, I think them impracticable, luckily, for 
the world would be a ‘weary, flat,'stale| and un¬ 
profitable' abode, if equality, as commonly under- 
•stood, could be carried out. The idea is unnatural. 
But such flagrant inequality as we see around us, is 
still more unnatural. With fraternity ‘must come 
exactly the right amount of equality. Like liberty, 
it may only safely be reached through fraternity. 
Attempts'to grasp'it through violence and robbery 
should be distrusted; the justice and generosity of 
brothers will secure all we need.” 

“ Then ' your great idea of social reform, your 
panacea, is ‘ Fraternity ’ ? ” 

“ It is. .To spread the idea, to work it out, is my 
great life-desire.' I look upon it as the work of my 
life—as it is my motto for life. It is early in the 
afternoon; let me tell you now my history. You 
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will see then how I have been led to such thoughts. 
Let us sit under that ancient ash-tree; it was a 
sacred tree, I believe, amongst the Britons of old. 
And please interrupt when you please, and ask what 
questions you like—and do smoke! ” 

So these two, who had met but the preceding 
day, sat down together once more as they had sat 
and talked up in the mountain, and Edmund began 
the story of his life. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Nous ne recevons Texistence 

Ou’afin de travailler pour nous, ou pour autrui. 

Florian. 

“ The first thing I can remember is an old kitchen 
garden, with high walls of crumbling -red brick, of 
a delicious mellow tint. Against this -soft-hued 
background many trees spread out their long and 
shining branches, which were fastened back like 
crucified things, at least so they appeared to my 
childish eyes. _Plums and cherries, pears and peaches, 
were there, motionless in the blaze of the autumn 
or summer sun, unable to stir a limb, I imagined, 
yet ever covered with wealth of fruit and leaves. 

“There were other trees in that garden that 
seemed to me much happier, growing round and 
full, free and tree-like, unrestrained'save by judicious 
pruning at the proper season of the year. Apples, 
pears, and cherries came from these; but never 
half the quantity that we got from that sunny wall. 

“ Close-clipped, old-fashioned hedges of box and 
yew bordered the long straight walks, and where 
two paths crossed, the hedge rose high on all four 
sides, so as to form a square arch over one’s head. 

“ Behind these hedges grew currant and gooseberry 
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bushes in delightful confusion, intermingled with 
tall hollyhocks and giant sunflowers, clumps of 
lavender, and beds of violets. Stretches of straw¬ 
berries grew next to long rows of cabbages, separated 
from the onions by high hedges of peas and beans, 
or the long, sandy beds where the feathery asparagus 
waved its crimson berries. 

“ There was not a thing in that garden which I did 
not admire. P'rom the purple beets and metallic, 
scaly artichokes, to the variegated kale and curly 
parsley, everything there was beautiful, and dear 
to my childish heart. 

“ For indeed, roughly speaking, my childhood was 
spent in that garden, in the company of one Father 
Fenton, who was generally to be found at work 
there. He was a sweet, quiet-looking old man, who 
was inseparably connected in my earliest thoughts 
with those crucified trees, to which he seemed to 
bear some mysterious likeness. This was long years 
before I couW understand the truth and fitness of 
the similitude. All I knew was that he was never 
cross to any one, and that he was very good to me. 
While liQ worked amongst the flowers and vegetables 
I generally played about on the dry gravelled paths, 
or sitting on one of the low, broad hqdgcs, I would 
converse with him for hours together; that is, I 
talked, and he smiled and listened, and put in an 
occasional gentle word. Very little more do I re¬ 
member of my early childhood, save that morning 
and evening I attended service with my kind friend 
and protector, in "a small chapel which appeared to 
me very beautiful. Other Fathers were there as well 
as Father Fenton, but I always sat by him on the 
organ bench ; and there I was quite happy, for I had 
a passion for music. 

“ In chapel and at meals I saw other boys besides 
myself, but none were quite so young as I. These 
others worked in the schoolroom while I played in 
the garden, and all through service they sat in the 
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chancel, clad in white surplices and scarlet cassocks, 
and sang most beautifully. 

“ One unhappy day, when I was about six, I was 
led from my garden of paradise where Father Fenton 
was pruning his apple-trees, and introduced into the 
schoolroom where Father Natch sat, wielding his 
ferule, and looking preternaturally stern. Dreary 
were the days which followed. I had learned to 
read with my friend of the garden; but beyond 
tracing a few letters on the gravel paths with a stick 
I had made no further efforts towards advancing my 
education. I was very idle, no doubt, and Father 
*Natch, who presided over the whole school, was not 
of a patient temper! There were other teachers, 
however, all, with very few exceptions, most kind to 
us. We addressed them all as ‘ Father.' They had 
all taken priests' orders in the English Church, and 
were mostly clever, well-educated men, led to the 
devotional life by sincere piety. 

“ My first serious trouble arose when I was about 
eight years of age. It was then that I first realised 
what I might have noticed years before, had I not 
been singularly childish for my years—that the other 
boys, my class-mates and companions, were all 
different from me. Most of them were fatherless, 
many motherless ; but each had some relative or 
friend in the world outside Belchley who came to 
see them, who took them out, who sent them letters 
or presents, with whom they spent their rare holidays. 
Each except myself! Such an event as a"visit or a 
letter had never come into my life !•• 

“I pondered over all possible reasons for this 
long ere I broached the subject to any one j and then 
an unwonted feeling of shyness made me hesitate 
about confiding in my old friend Father Fenton. On 
Sundays we attended a large church, about a mile 
distant. There I had early remarked in the. con¬ 
gregation other boys of our ages and si/es who sat 
with their fathers, who entered church holding their 
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mothers’ hands, or stepping by the side of little 
sisters. I had heard the people whisper, ‘ Here 
comes the Fathers’ School! ’ as we filed up the aisle. 
We were all at school, then ; that was certain. But 
why were we there ? I decided on consulting a little 
boy who had lately arrived, and for whom I had 
conceived a violent liking. He was my senior by a 
year or two, and his name was Ernest. 

“ My new friend was of a most communicative 
nature, and only too plea.sed to talk about the home 
he had so lately quitted. His father, who was dead, 
had been a clergyman, he told me, and it was his 
uncle who had got him into Bclchlcy; but he had* 
had his voice tried first, and he had had to learn 
music with his elder sister very hard for some months 
before he was taken in. His uncle had told him 
that he was very lucky to get into such a nice school, 
that he would be very happy, and educated like a 
gentleman. He had not been home since, for they 
had had no home since they left the Rectory. 
Mamma had gone abroad so that his brother Harry 
might learn German, for he was going into the army 
like uncle. Ernest, for his part, was glad that he 
should be a clergyman like papa. He described his 
mother to me, and his three sisters—Margaret, who 
was a governess already, and Edith, and little Maude, 
who was smaller than he. ‘ We are all High Church, 
you know!’ he repeated several times. 'Real High 
Church I mean to be, like father 1 ’ Then he put his 
arm round my neck and asked where I lived, and 
what my father had been ; and I said I had always 
been at Belchley since I could remember. But 
Ernest thought that must be wrong, for his uncle 
had told him that he could not .get him in unless 
he could sing and knew his music primer, and surely 
I could not sing before I could remember! 

“ flinging myself down on my face on the grassy 
quadrangle where we had been walking, I tried with 
all my might to remember; but memory of neither 
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father nor mother, sister nor brother, came back. The 
earliest recollection was persistently the old walled 
garden and Father Fenton. 

“ As time went on I became alive to the fact that 
others beside myself had noticed my isolation. Other 
boys, beside Ernest, asked who was my father and 
where my home—and few asked it with his innocent 
kindliness. 

“ Soon I became painfully sensitive on the subject, 
and one day Father Fenton found me crying as if my 
heart would break over a careless speech which I had 
. overheard. 

“He took me on his knee, and, by comforting 
me as a mothtr might have done, he drew forth the 
story of my doubts and woes. 

“‘When you are a little older you will under¬ 
stand,’ he said, after some moments of consideration, 
and probably not without a silent prayer. ‘ You are 
an orphan, Edmund; but you have many fathers 
here, and the great God above all. There are many 
orphans in this world, my child,’ he added, ‘ but few 
with such a happy home as you.’ 

‘“But everyone else has some one of their real 
own,’ I sobbed; ‘ all the other boys have aunts, or 
uncles, or sisters.’ 

“‘No, my child, not aU; but if you must have 
some one special, of your “ real own,’’ take me for 
your special father, and you shall be my special son.’ 

“What Father Natch would have thought of such 
weakness I know not; but I was comforted, and 
from that day existed a stronger bond than ever 
between myself and that thin, tall, stooping figure in 
the threadbare cassock. 

“ From that day all my hours out of school were 
spent with him, either in the garden or in the chapel. 
I took a vast delight in working for him, in mending 
his scanty wardrobe, fetching his tools, and running 
for his frequently mislaid spectacles. I would follow 
him round the garden, holding the basket for the 
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flowers which he cut each morning to deck the 
chapel; and I Mok great pride in my own plot of 
ground, where I raised radishes for ‘my father,’and 
mustard and cress for my special friends. Foremost 
amongst them was Ernest Corot, but he became so 
very popular with all that I never got much of his 
society. I went but little with the other boys; they 
did not understand me, and I was shy and sensitive. 
‘Father Fenton’s boy,’ I proudly called myself; 
and this title seemed to satisfy even my greatest 
dread—the big boys who taught the younger classes 
in school and sang alto in the choir. Many of them 
in time believed that I was a relative of Father 
Fenton’s, who, by his influence, had been received 
into the school at an earlier age than ordinary. 

“Our days passed peacefully and happily. We 
were well looked after in every respect, and exposed 
to but few of the temptations common to boys’ 
schools. The great events of our life were the 
changes of the Christian year. I soon began to 
take a- great interest in the beautiful and impressive 
services at which we assisted. The solemnity of 
Advent, the joy of Christmas, the almost overwhelm¬ 
ing sadness of Lent, and the blissful Easter (always 
connected with primroses and new-born lambs), the 
fresh young summer that we call Whitsuntide—each 
and every change interested me deeply. I was very 
impressionable, and passionately fond of music, with 
which I was progressing well enough to be entrusted 
with solos in week-day services, and duets with 
Ernest, who had a singularly sweet voice. 

“As I grew up I learned gradually all that Father 
Fenton knew, of my past history, my birth and 
parentage. But wha^ he knew was very little. My 
mother had died in the small hospital where the 
Belchley sisters nursed the sick poor. She had been 
taken in on the verge of a fever, apparently brotight 
on by suffering and privation, and had died a few 
days after her admittance, leaving me, a child of 
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between two and three years. And from that time 
Father Fenton had cared for me. Of my mother’s 
history he had never been able to learn anything, 
though he had made every endeavour on my account. 
She had hardly spoken during her last illness, and all 
that she had said had been in a tongue unintelligible 
to the sisters. She had always addressed me, however, 
as ' Edmund.’ All that she left behind her was her 
clothes—mere rags, which were, of course, destroyed. 
No scrap of paper bore her name; naught but a 
handkerchief gave any clue to her identity. On it was 
marked ‘ A., Haig.’ A worn gold wedding-ring was 
on her finger, which Father Fenton gave me later in 
life. • And on the strength of the handkerchief I bore 
the name of Edmund Haig. 

“ With the assistance of Father Francis, who 
looked after the cemetery and knew every grave 
therein, I found that of my poor young mother ; it 
was in the corner- set aside for those who died in the 
little hospital. I spent some days making a small 
wooden cross on which I carved the words : 

“ ‘ A stranger and a pilgrim ! ’ 

“ Many flowers I planted on the grave, and laid a 
garland there on each All Souls’ Day, a garland of 
immortelles. Often I gazed at the humble monur 
menl of my mother’s resting-place, and pondered 
over the history of the weary pilgrim who slept 
below. 

“In the peaceful, soothing atmosphere of Belchley, 
contemplative, not active, I grew up thoughtful and 
dreamy—above all things, religious. I looked for¬ 
ward to spending my life there; becoming first a lay 
brother, then taking orders, nursing the sick, teaching 
the poor, tending Father Fenton in his old age, 
working in the garden, and dreaming in-the chapel. 

I had no other ambitions; I had no idea of any other 
career than that of an Anglican priest. Nearly 
every boy in the school was looking forward to such 
a life. Ernest was determined to be a parish priest 
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like his father; he dreamed of a country parish 
‘ where there should be no dissenters.’ Others of my 
friends hoped to be missionaries. But I knew 
nothing of the outside world; I was as a young tree 
that had grown up in the old garden. Belchley 
seemed to me to present the noblest and happiest 
ideal of life ; and Father Fenton rejoiced in my 
resolutions, and strengthened them. He had proved 
the worthlessness of the great world without our 
walls. He taught me that to seek the haven was to 
fly the storm. 

“ When I was fourteen I was confirmed; I shall 
never forget the deep impressiveness of that time, the 
solemn preparation, the earnest addresses of- the 
Fathers who prepared us for- the holy rite, the hours 
of prayer and fasting in the little chapel. I remember 
the terrible, deep excitement gf the day, when, with 
tears of earnestness, I knelt to register my vows 
before Heaven, and to receive the sacramental bless¬ 
ing. All these things arc deeply printed in my 
heart: the soft, comforting strains of music which 
stole to my troubled soul like a voice from heaven, and 
the shining eyes of my Father, as he kissed my brow 
and placed in my hand the one earthly treasure that 
he had retained on entering Belchley—a small silver 
crucifix. He put the cord on which it hung around 
my neck, and, sleeping and waking, I have worn it 
ever since. 

“ The next great event of my life was losing Ernest. 
His voice became too weak for him to sing again till 
it should have changed, and the term for which he 
had been received at Belchley having expired, his 
uncle removed him. He got a very nice situation as 
under-master in a good school, where he was also 
prepared for college in his hours of Insure. He had 
plenty of sound sense, and was a good worker, so we 
were not surprised to hear that he had got a scholar¬ 
ship and gone up to Oxford within two years of 
leaving us. 
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“ Gradually my voice changed; my place in the 
choir was taken by another, and I began to dread a 
change in my life. But nothing happened save that I 
was asked to assist in the musical .training of the 
boys under the Father who acted as choirmaster. I 
still continued my studies in the school, and soon 
became quite fond of teaching under my new master, 
for, though he had the quick, sensitive temper insepa¬ 
rable from a musical organisation, he was the kindest- 
hearted of men, and really clever and musical. I 
learned much from my apprenticeship with him. 

“So time passed till. I was seventeen, and my 
voice gradually regained strength, and gave signs of 
capabilities as a future tenor. Then one day, the 
Superior of Belchley summoned me to an interview 
in the library. He received me very kindly, con¬ 
gratulating me OH the good reports he heard of me 
on every side. He asked me if I had thoijght at all 
about my future life, if I had any plans for it. 

“ I told him frankly that I had hoped to have 
been allowed to remain at Belchley; that I had no 
other home, no other interests, that I should be quite 
content to become a lay brother, and there to live 
and die, usefully and peacefully. 

• " He was well pleased with my answer, but he 
was a man pre-eminently just and prudent. He 
pointed out to me that a decision for life was by no 
means to be made ere I knew something of the world 
which I wished to renounce. I must leave Belchley, 
and be thoroughly educated as an English gentleman 
before I could be of great use anywhere. He told 
me that Father Vernon spoke most highly of my 
musical work, and thought that I should in all 
probability develop a good, tenor voice. He was 
confident that there would be no difficulty in gaining 
a choral scholarship at Oxford, and after completing 
my time thfere', I could, if still of the same mind, take 
holy orders, and repay in some mea,sure the protect¬ 
ing care of Mother Church, who had sheltered and 
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cared for me since babyhood. I could then become 
her faithful priest and servant, perhaps at Belchley in 
the contemplative calm of the cloister; perhaps in 
more busy, stirring scenes; just where there was 
need of workers, in fact. 

“ He had communicated to me his decision, there 
was nothing for me but to depart. Ere I left jjim I 
asked if he would receive my vow of prospective 
priesthood, which he decidedly refused. ‘If you 
were bound by vows I should, not send you into 
temptation, I should keep you at Belchley,’ he said. 
‘ See life first, then make your vows.’ 

“ He was a wise and honourable man, but I have 
often doubted whether he had not done better had he 
suffered me to remain in those pure and holy pre¬ 
cincts. I could never go back to the Belchley life, 
but it has often happened to me to regret that I ever 
left it. 

“ I went up to Oxford at eighteen years of age, 
with the intention of working as hard as I could, so 
that I might soon return to my dear Father Fenton. 

“Well, I remember the last evening, how we 
paced the quadrangle, my arm flung round his . 
shoulders; I was considerably taller than he. He 
had always known my very heart. He had been to 
me what the Belchley Fathers called my ‘ spiritual 
director,’ i.e. any time that- he asked my secret 
thought I gave it him without reserve; the shield of 
purity this was to me, the defence against censorious¬ 
ness or discontent, I need not tell you. And he was 
always the same, ever gentle, patient, and wise with 
heavenly wisdom. So I poured out to him this 
evening, all my fears and doubts at leaving the 
friendly walls where I had grown up j at losing him, 
my guide and father. We promised to write to each 
other, but we were nevertheless sad. I fancy both 
our minds were overshadowed with the conviction 
that I could not return to Belchley the same as I left 
it. Foi;r I dreaded myself—I dreaded changing, all 
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the more because I felt, perhaps even then within 
me, the germs of that which was to change me. I 
knew my growth was incomplete, and I felt no power 
could stop it 

" Father Fenton comforted and encouraged me as 
he could. He exhorted me not to trouble about my 
future life. He was certain that a call would come, 
if it had not been heard already. All my work was 
to be in readine.ss to follow faithfully, We visited my 
mother’.^ grave, in the October moonlight, and there 
he gave me her little wedding-ring. 

“Next day I said good-bye to Belchley. 

“ Almost the first person I met at Oxford was 
Ernest; we were both at the same college, we both 
held choral scholarships, and we saw much of each 
other, especially during my first term. Father Fenton 
had written concerning me to some of his clergy 
friends, and I was looked up by them, but they 
were very different from him. I did not feel drawn 
towards them. 

“ University life greatly pleased me with its 
regularity and its variety, the pleasant companion¬ 
ship with men of my own age, and of such widely 
differing views and training. Fa.scinating to me was 
tlie beautiful old town, with its stately buildings, its 
fair landscape, the wide river and the ancient pollards 
and willows which stretch away with flashes of water 
into that blue distance which is surely especially blue 
in Oxford. Then the church bells! Is there anj’’- 
thing in the world like those Magdalen bells, as their 
plaintive 'Amen, A-men,’ steals through the autumn 
mist over shadowy meadow and gleaming river 
Every part of my being found full satisfaction here. 
Beauty of form and colouring was all around. It was 
worth having lived to have seen the crimson Virginia 
creeper on St. Mary's porch, the glowing chrysanthe¬ 
mums against the old stone walls of New College, 
or the towers of Magdalen against the sunset 
sky. All that was poetic in me was stirred as I 
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trod these haunted, sacred places hallowed by 
association with England’s greatest sons for centuries 
past, touched into beauty by the hand oF Time. 
And then the music! I had never heard such 
services before, as those at which I now assisted each 
day in my college chapel. All my intellect could 
crave was offered to it. Oxford is not only a place 
for ecstatic meditation, for a poet’s dream; about it 
lies the atmosphere of cheerful work, of youth and 
strength, of young embryo England. For the first 
time, here, I rejoiced in my strength; I went in for 
rowing and for tennis. 

“ I was occasionally startled by the violence of the 
sudden expansion .within me. How delicious it w'as 
to be young ! Life seemed all too short when it was 
so sweet! How quiet and .stagnant did Belchley now 
seem ! I felt as if I had only just begun to live. I 
shuddered to think that I had so nearly- been self- 
condemned to spend all my days there, never knowing 
the fair thing life was. I have nothing to regret in 
looking back upon those days. I was steady, I 
worked hard, but my life was full, my heart danced 
for joy and bliss, my brain was in a whirl of pleasure, 
my high spirits knew no bounds—I was intoxicated 
with freedom ! The reaction after my quiet boyhoocT 
was natural enough! 

“ Sometimes Father Fenton’s letters made me feel 
uncomfortable, for I knew I was changed. My thoughts 
were no longer occupied with keeping strict count 
of each unkind feeling, each careless word of which 
I had been guilty during the day ; they were full of 
books or the river, gay talk or snatches of song. As 
for Belchley, when I thought of the place, it seemed 
to m« like a comfortable cage from which I had been 
unwillingly ejected into the world I so much feared, 
and lo 1 I had found it fair and radiant beyond all 
power of thought! 

“ So passed my first terras of college life. At the 
end of the first, I felt I could never more go back t 
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the old life at Belchley. By the end of the second, I 
discovered with a pang of horror that I could not 
make up my mind to take Holy Orders. 

“For I held then, as now, strong views on the 
subject of the priesthood. I thought a clergyman 
should be wholly and entirely devoted to his work— 
to the souls committed to his charge. No bride 
should be his, I held, except the Church; no children, 
save his parishioners; no possessions, beyond’the 
necessaries of food and clothing, the shelter of the 
parsonage or clergy house. Poor and solitary, yet 
loving and genial to all ; having a home in eacl> 
house in the parish; praying and working, comforting 
and rebuking, fearless and loving; never for self, 
and nothing for self; but all and always for God and 
the glory of His Church. Such was my ideal of 
a priest and his life. I had known such men, and I 
could not bear the thought of any other type of 
clergy. 

“ Once I had look .d .'brvvard to such a life as the 
highest happiness. - I deliberately turned back 
from the plough; the sacrifice was too great, and 
something in my heart cried out against it as un¬ 
natural. Something in my brain cried out: ‘ The 
Haiural is better than the supernatural; 3^% surely as 
the law is greater than its exception.' Something 
within me cried out that I could no more live an 
entirely altruistic life than one utterly egoistic. 

“ I wrote freely to Father Fenton, affer much de¬ 
liberation, and told him all I could make out of my 
mental state. He was terribly grieved, but his 
answering letter contained no word of reproach. He 
told me that I was being tried as by fire; that the 
sacrifice of my life which I had before been willing to 
lay on the altar was now being made a .far-more 
precious offering; that I coidd live an entirely 
altruistic life, with the Divine grace; that I must 
remember my glorious vocatioij, and agonise to enter 
in at the strait gate. 


F 
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“Alas! I felt a vocation no longer! Everything 
seemed changed j I was terribly unsettled. I neglected 
my regular work for scientific and philosophical 
books bearing on religious subjects. My old strong, 
narrow faith was gone, and I knew not what to 
believe. I became unhappy in my third term. As 
I prayed in the college chapel comfort came, but 
when' I went out, and walked beneath the distant 
heavens, the cold and glittering stars, it straightway 
fled, and I felt as if my prayers and sighs, my 
longings after an unknown God, had never struggled 
but beyond the vaulted arches and the stained glass 
which man had made to hide him from the void 
without. 

“ Gradually it became clear to me that I ought no 
longer to hold my scholarship, which I had obtained 
on the understanding that I was to enter the Church. 
To resign it, meant giving up all hopes of a Univer¬ 
sity training. But to hold it longer was impossible.- 
The term came to an end, and I went down to 
Belchley and told the Superior all my doubts, and 
my conviction that I could not take Holy Orders as 
I had once hoped. 

“ The interview was distressing, for I felt as thougij 
I were guilty of treachery and ingratitude in 
disappointing the hopes of the men who had done 
all for me, to whom I owed more than life itself. 

"I told him that I was giving up my scholarship, 
I begged that he would allow me to spend the Long 
Vacation at Belchley, coaching up any candidate he 
might wish to take my place at the next October. 

“He was very'kind. That he was disappointed 
in me he did not hide. He thought me weak and 
excitable, but he never doubted my love or gratitude. 
His words were few, but comforting. 

“ ‘ If you have no vocation for the priesthood,’ 
he said,' I should be the very last man to urge you 
to it. That you will ever leave your mother Church 
I do not for a moment believe. You must serve her 
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in some other way than ■ that which we had hoped ; 
that is all. I had trusted you would have chosen 
the higher path. But remember it is possible to 
walk nobly on the level plain. And if you have not 
courage for the heights it were madness to attempt 
them.’ 

“ To Father Fenton I spoke more fully, and he 
spared not .questioning to get at my real spiritual 
state. He was anxious to know whether I dreaded 
the hardships and sacrifices which the devotional life 
involves (these men did not believe in half-measures), 
or whether my doubts were of more serious, of deeper 
nature. 

“ I did my best to answer his questions truthfully, 
and in so doing I began to understand better jny 
difficulties, and to get them into some sort of order. 
I found that it was not so much dread of any actual 
sacrifice,. which influenced me, as a loss of the 
enthusiasm and faith necessary to the value of such 
sacrifice. For instance, I felt I could force myself to 
leave England for the self-denying labours of a 
missionary in Africa or China, if I were upheld by 
the simple unwavering belief in my religion, and 
my religion alone, which had been mine in boyhood. 
But I could not go and preach to heathen, words 
which often were to me but emptiness—words which 
seemed to shift and change their meaning as I spoke, 
or which at times seemed meaningless a^ the chatter 
of an idiot. . 

“ My faith was not always so unsettled j for hours 
and days together it would flow in the same old 
channels. But invariably and with no warning a 
day would dawn, an hour come, when something 
within me would cry: ‘What is the good of it all? 
Faith or unfaith, belief or unbelief; neither can alter 
facts / Why these weary speculations ? We can 
imagitte pretty nearly what we please, but we know 
nothing. Belief is not knowledge.’ 

“ It was. at this time that I began to consciously 

, F 2 
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realise what I had before only vaguely and pro- 
testingly suspected—that self-sacrifice, in itself, was 
no virtue. 

“ All this terribly shocked my dear Father, though 
he attributed such thoughts to the direct instigation 
of the Evil One, and pitied me far more than he 
blamed. 

“He-argued with me at times, but we‘never 
convinced each other. I pleaded that although, for 
a noble object, self-sacrifice was the highest form of 
good — greater love than renunciation of life for 
another being inconceivable—for its own sake it was 
wrong, because unnatural. A life of useless self- 
sacrifice ran against God-created human nature. It 
wrote pain where He had written joy, and deatli 
where He had written life ; for the culminating point 
of such life is death, useless self-mortification being 
but a slow suicide. 

“ In his turn he spoke to me of the natural man 
which must be crucified. He could silence me by 
argument, but he could not convince me. 

“The Bible itself was to me as a letter so often 
read that the words had lost their meaning. I had 
studied lately so many different interpretations of so 
many diametrically opposing schools of thought, that 
each and all seemed equally likely and logical, each 
and all presenting also equal difficulties to their 
acceptance. Tlie clear primary meaning was lost. 

“Nevertheless, that Long Vacation was not all 
unhappy. I felt I had acted honourably in leaving 
Oxford. I was free ; I had the exhilarating sense 
that henceforth I depended upon my own exertions. 
My life was in my hands. 

“The Belchley candidate, whom I had coaclied, 
was elected in my place at the end of the Vac.; and 
I took him up to Oxford to have a last look at the 
place, and bid my friends farewell. 

“ I left it with naught but happy memories. My 
tutor most kindly tried to cast about for some means 
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whereby I might finish my time and lake my degree. 
He was unsuccessful, but his kindness was very 
pleasant to me. I .had many friends in my college 
who regretted my departure, especially Ernest. 
Sorry as I was to leave it, I did not regret having 
come there, since there I had learned the wonderful 
fulness of life. 

“At ]>elchley I had grown up with the con¬ 
ventional religious' view which regards death as a 
blessed release from the burden of the fle.sh. At this 
stage of my life I felt the preciousness of life and the 
desolation of death with an almost paganish in¬ 
tensity. I thought that if we could only live for 
ever, if we could only be certain of it, we should 
never be unhappy again ; for when you come to 
think of it, life in itself is sufficiency. While there is 
life there is hope, and eternal life means eternal 
hope. We can do a good deal in a lifetime, but 
there is absolutely nothing that may not be accom¬ 
plished iri eternity—no bounds to the will, no limits 
as to possibilities! Those who firmly believe in it 
should not know that word ‘ despair ; ’ and if we 
only grasped it, we should have courage at least to. 
begin a hundred different things in‘this short life, 
instead of bmding ourselves down to a few poor 
subjects because we have not time for everything, 

“ Has it ever struck you that the individual has 
periods which closely correspond to certain periods 
in the history of nations, of the whole worjd i I. had 
just emerged from the dogmatic faith and noble life 
of mediaeval tinrres, represented in these days by the 
High Church party, and manifest in such institutions 
as Belchley. The light of the Renascence had 
broken in upon my soul. Everything that enriched 
life, all that made it more beautiful and harmonious, 
impressive or delightful, had suddenly become of the 
greatest value to me — no longer snares to be 
avoided, but arts to be cultivated. ‘ Give them up ’} 

‘ Lay them on the altar ’ ? Why ? 
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“ The Renascence of the soul’s history is always 
attended by h wave of Paganism such as left its mark 
at the same period of the world’s history. It seemed 
to saturate my soul at this time, and it cried in 
passionate rebellion against such unnatural re¬ 
nunciation, such nullifying of life, sifch premature 
and lingering death. 

“ ‘ Why give up beauty, when the earth, which you 
say your God made, is so fair? Is not our intellect 
the breath of God ? And if the body be a terrible 
mistake, a prison, a temptation, a form of torture to 
the soul, what meaning is there then in that Resur¬ 
rection to which you profess to look forward, when 
the spirit shall once more be united, and this time 
for ever, to its old tormentor ’} ’ 

" A thousand such questions occupied my brain. 
They could not drown the jubilant cry of freedom 
find life—of activity, mental and physical. I was 
young and strong, I had many and varied tastes, I 
loved work, and I loved all kinds of pleasure; some¬ 
times I felt that I had genius, I thanked God that I 
was alive. 

“ My first situation I obtained at last through the 
interest of my college tutor. It was a secretaryship 
to a noted scientific man. My work principally 
consisted in reading French and German works to 
him* and I had a great deal of time to myself, which 
I 'occupied in reading, and w'orking out some con¬ 
ception of life and duty at once wide and logical. 
He was a man who held no religious beljef, and was 
strongly inclined to pessimism. He was much 
artiused that I should take any trouble about truths 
which might or might not be. He was very good to 
me, but at the end of two years his nephew left 
college and stepped into my place. I had only been 
occupying it until he should be able to do so. 

“ Once more I was adrift in the world, but I now 
had formulated a creed, constructed a system, which 
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have regulated my life-so far, and will probably to it.s 
end. 

“That there was a God I had never doubted ; 
but He was no longer the same Being to whom I had 
prayed at Belchley. I no longer imagined Him as 
deeply grieved and offended because I had wandering 
thoughts in Father Natch’s sermon. He was become 
the God of the whole earth, and of other worlds than 
this; the God of thousands of generations of souls 
who had lived in the ages of the past, and the God of 
millions of living souls. Mjr own, amongst so many, 
sank into unimportance. There was a feeling of 
loneliness about this God. I no longer prayed to 
Him about my private affairs. What did they matter, 
that they should be attended to more than any one 
else’s? My prayers now were to submit myself to 
that Divine Will all through my life, whether it should 
be dark or fair. But there was a sense of grandeur 
about this God. No longer regarding Him as a 
Special Providence perpetually busied in ordering and 
disordering for the benefit of my all-important soul, 
or at my all-important desires, he was now the King 
of Hosts ; the Commander of Hosts of human souls, 
to whom He left free will to enlist in different armies 
(different regiments, rather, of the great army of 
Light), and power to walk nobly or ignobly in fheir 
different stations. 

“ And under this great God I now recognised many 
leaders besides Moses fand Christ. There Buddha 
shone, leading through the darkness millions of souls 
each as valuable as Aiine, each as precious to the 
Father of Spirits. There rose the star of Plato, 
guiding still a noble host; Pythagoras and Zoroaster, 
Confucius and Mahomet, and many more I now 
recognised as each and all Divine wvoices, call¬ 
ing through all ages, all- lands! There is neither 
speech nor country where their sound has not gone 
forth I 
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“ And in the army of Christ I found myself, and 
resolved to follow faithfully my Captain. 

“It was this great widening of my conception of 
God the All-Father, that naturally led to the realisa¬ 
tion of man’s universal brotherhood with man. 

“ At Belchley I had been taught to think of myself 
as a child of the Catholic Church, and of its members 
as my brothers. Those outside the Church were 
heretics and schismatics, cut off from the Living 
Body, and in danger of eternal death. I had studied 
history there, but from tlie Church’s point of view. 
Now all was changed. 

“ I no longer understood by the Body of Christ, 
Catholics only, but all His true followers. I no 
longer looked upon Chrisjtians as being God’s only 
children. Still less did I regard the Church as 
j)Ossessing alone the means of salvation, and being 
the only manifestation of truth divine. I read history 
again. From the beginning I met with heresy 
and dissent. Arians and Pelagians, Hussites and 
Wycliffites, Brownists and Puritans, and modern 
.sects innumerable, all seeking after truth in different 
ways, none discovering the whole, each finding some 
part. 

“I considered the position of the Anglican Church, 
its tJiree parties or sections, each of which lays claim 
to representing the Church of England, each of which 
accuses the others of being heretics and perverters 
of the truth : the High Church party, which claims 
to having held fast the traditions of the Apostolic 
Church ; the Low, which says it has retained sim¬ 
plicity, and Christian purity of faith; the Broad, 
which lays down elasticity as the keynote of the 
English Church. 

" I read Newman, and I concluded the Church of 
Rome more logical in her claims, more consistent in 
•her conduct. 

“ Then turning to the Bible as if I had never read 
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nor heard it before, I strove to empty my head of all 
preconceptions, and I read the Gospels. 

“I read, thinking to find some Church system 
more satisfying to brain and soul than those I had 
examined hitherto. To my surprise I found only a 
scheme of the most idealistic society—a scheme of 
universal freedom, purity, and brotherhood, of indi¬ 
vidual freedom, reformation, and brotherhood! 

“ The simplest type of purification was the rite of 
initiation; a common meal the type of union and 
fraternity. 

“ All this, as I have said, took me over two years 
to work out. At the end of this time, having lost 
my secretaryship, I applied for a post as travelling 
tutor, and was recommended by my late employer to 
his sister, who was lobking out ,for some one to read 
with her sons during a three months’ toUr in France. 
I was but twenty-one years of age, and I could see 
that Mrs. Bryant felt some qualms as to entrusting 
ner sons to me ; but in my ways and thoughts I was 
older than most men of the same age, and she had no 
cause to regret her confidence in me. My pupils 
returned, having made wonderful progress in French, 
at which we had principally worked, and certainly 
with enlarged’ views of men and things. We spent 
most of our time in Normandy—that land of sun¬ 
shine and church-bells. I was very happy there. 
The open-air processions at Caen, the Catholic 
atmosphere of the whole land, reminded me strongly 
of the peaceful, happy days at Belchley; and in the 
majestic cathedrals, in St. Ouen, with its blaze of 
colour and its perfect form, I was satisfied, as Oxford 
had satisfied me. The whole country seemed to me- 
a terrestrial Paradise, with its laughing, flowery 
meadows, its stately river and long rows of poplars, 
and its sunny blue sky. 

''My pupils were good, though somewhat dull 
lads. They gave me no cause for anxiety, and 
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became attache<J to me in the time we spent together. 
I was sorry when it was over and I had to say good¬ 
bye to Mrs. Bryant for my next situation, which was 
that of an ushership in a private school. 

“ Here I stayed nearly two years, though the 
atmosphere was most uncongenial to me. I tried 
my very best to work well, to influence the boys for 
good, to interest them in their lessons, and.to gain 
their affections. They were all ‘ the sons of nobility 
and gentry,’ but a more disagreeable set of children I 
never met. They were mean, untruthful, and greedy, 
ajid regular little tyrants. My attempts at establish¬ 
ing some sort of discipline were so violently resented 
by them that the wife of the principal became 
alarmed. He himself was a clergyman of narrow 
views rfind small means. The-way he pandered to 
the scions of titled 6r wealthy parents became in- 
tolera"ble to me. These boys knew their power. 
Tliey had but to write home accounts of my harsh¬ 
ness, to bring in return letters of complaint froni 
angry parents, threatening the removal 'of their 
children from Longdeep School. I was informed 
that I had no vocation for' teaching, and no tact in 
dealing with boys, and was only too glad to depart. 

“ The life of an under-teacher in such a school is 
pitiable and degrading. His commands are laughed 
at by the small tyrants whom he conscientiously 
strives to govern, and he has no refuge in appeal; 
for the principal well knows there are plenty of 
teachers in the market, whereas pupils are not so 
easy to obtain. There is no pleasure more keenly 
appreciated by aristocratic young roughs than that 
■of insulting a man when they fancy it may be done 
with impunity. The unfortunate usher who surprises 
them by taking the law into his own hands has ever 
the worst of it eventually, for he is sure to meet with 
a cool reprimand from the anxious head of the 
establishment, whereat his small tormentors greatly 
rejoice.* 
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“ I went dowri ‘to Belchley at this time, quite 
unsettled as to what I should next do with myself. 
I found Father Fenton looking so worn and ill that 
it sent a cold shock to my heart. He spoke long and 
earnestly to me about my future. He had given up 
all his means, of course, on entering the brotherhood, 
and regretted that he could do nothing for me, had 
nothing to leave me, and nothing to give me save his 
prayers and his blessing. 

“‘Yet I do not kilow why I do not trust God for 
you, Edmund,’ he said, as we sat together in the 
sunny garden one day. ‘ I have always trusted Him 
for myself, and .He has never failed. I have prayed 
that you may never stray from the fold of the Catholic 
Church, and however you elect to spend your life, my 
son, I have no fears but that it shall be a noble one. 
Pray for me, that mine may be a good death; and 
after that pray on, as you pray for your mother’s.soul. 
I had hoped to have seen you a brother here before 
€ died, but God’s will be done! Follow the still, 
small voice, and remember when it calls us • to 
ways misliked, we are often apt to doubt if we hear 
aright.’ 

“ Whilst I was still at Belchley, Ernest came down 
for a visit. He was working in the East of London 
in a crovvded, miserable parish. I found him wonder¬ 
fully improved in breadth of thought, in tenderness 
and manliness, by the varied life, and the constant 
pain and poverty and suffering with which he was 
brought into daily contact. He still cherished 
violent prejudices against Dissent, but be no longer 
exhibited any animosity towards Dissenters. He 
asked me to go back with him to study life in 
Whitechapel, and I accepted his invitation. 

“ There it was that I firstilearned to kno>v the poor. 
There I saw that thousands of noble men and women 
must live wholly altruistic lives ere the balance shall 
be righted which is weighed down so terribly by the 
thousands of lives wholly egoistic, Kved by ignoble 
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men and women. There I saw, too, with surprise, 
that poverty in itself need not be terrible, so long as 
learning and music, beauty and goodness exist for 
all. 

“ I taught in the pari.sh night-school, I got up and 
trained an orchestra amongst the young men and 
women, I visited the sick, and played with the babies 
in the Creche ; and I lived with Ernest as a brother, 
both living the life of the poor, spending no more on 
ourselves than that which was absolutely necessary. 
It was an interesting life; one did some good each 
hour. • I was very happy there, for these people were 
neither patronising nor insulting, they were touchingly 
grateful, and came to us in all their troubles, from 
getting a husband out of the gin-shop to redeeming 
the clothes he had pawned. Ernest and I found 
them more interesting, more ‘ appealing,' so to speak, 
than any ladies or gentlemen we had ever known or 
lived amongst. I had almost decided to spend my 
life here when a sudden change came. * 

“ Interesting as the work was, it was a hard life, 
and it told upon me long ere I would acknowledge 
the fact. One day, in the hottest weeks of summer, 
when life at Whitechapel seems unbearable, and one 
wearies for the sea or mountain, I woke with a 
feeling of utter depression. Everything seemed 
changed ; a wave of sad doubts rushed over me as 
I thought of the little drop which my life was, 
swallowed up in this ocean of iniquity, and dirt, 
and noise. What difference could it make, however 
spentThis feeling had attacked me before when 
I had over-tired myself, and had passed away; but on 
this day it clung to me through all my work. . I 
came in late, with a headache and heartache, and 
was met by Ernest, who put a letter with the 
Belchley postmark on it into my hands. It was 
from Father Natch, and told me that my dear 
Father Fenton had passed away from earth. 

“ I was as ohe stunned. He had died alonfe! I 
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had not been there; and he had died disappointed 
in his old hopes of me ! 

“ The letter was short but kind, and contained a 
half-sheet of paper, on which my dear Father had 
striven to write some farewell message for me. All 
I could decipher of the faint pencil characters were 
these words: 

“ ‘ God’s will! Doubt not but He shall lead you, 
my child ! ’ 

“ In that dark hour all the memory of my past 
ru.shed before me—the happy, thoughtless, childish 
days, the hopes of youth, the doubts and struggles 
through which I had passed, and the wide .sea of 
speculation which I sailed, /ar from the land which 
I had known and left, like some poor mariner shut 
out by storms from sight, of that land where he 
would fain be. 

“ My Father’s death seemed to sever my strongest 
link with the visible Church, and in those dark hours 
and days I felt like one who has left the ark, and 
who, striving to come to Christ on the waters, is 
sinking through their black abysses. Reactionary 
doubts overwhelmed me. Perhaps, after all, I had 
left Him, the Pilot and Captain, asleep in the ark 
of the church—asleep while the boat was filled with 
water. But those wifhin the blessed barque could 
wake Him. I was outside, and dared not hope He 
would come to me on the troubled sea. 

“ The trouble had come at a time when I was 
worn out by hard work, and by the long, hot. East 
London summer. I was ill for long weeks; and 
had it not been for an aunt of Ernest’s, who came 
to ..nurse me, attd whose kindness I can never repay, 
I must have succumbed, for I was suffering from 
typhoid fever in its most serious forrn; and the 
fever in my mind was far worse than typhoid. 

“As soon as I was fit to be moved,.my kind 
nurse took me away to a little sea-side town on the 
.south coast of England, where she shared a house 
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every summer with an old friend of hers, a Miss Haig, 
from Shropshire. 

“This old lady and I took a strong liking to 
each other from the first; she was sweeter and 
gentler than my nurse, if not of such high intellectual 
powers. The long days of my convalescence were 
mostly spent with her on the quiet little beach, where 
I lay watching the shining sea, and she sat knitting 
by my side, manufacturing a vast store of socks, and 
comforters, and mittens for Ernest’s poor children. 

“ When at home Miss Haig lived on- the borders 
of Wales, and she had numerous nephews, nieces, 
and cousins throughout the Principality. But she 
was never wearied of my East London experiences 
for her sympathies were wide, and hers was a loving, 
tender soul; her society was as soothing and calming 
to me as the beauty and stillness of the country, the 
murmuring lullaby of the sea, for she always seemed 
to know when one wished to talk or when one would 
prefer silence. 

“ The Haigs had originally come from Yorkshire, 
and as I spelled my name the same way as hers she 
asked me one day if I were of that county ; ■ she was 
anxious to claim me as a relative. 

“ It was ‘one a’fternoon tawards the end of my 
convalescence that she innocently opened up this sub¬ 
ject. We had been left alone for the day, my hostess 
having driven into a neighbouring village to visit a 
friend. I knew we should not be interrupted; I .told 
her my history. 

.“Dear old soul, how she wept when I told her 
that my only claim to my surname rested on an old 
handkerchief which I had never even seen ! 

“ She asked a question which surprised me: 

“ ‘ Was your mother a Welshwoman ? ’ 

“ ‘ She was a foreigner of some sort,’ I answered. 

‘ She did not speak English, aftd no one at Belchley 
could understand her language.’ 

•“ ‘ My dear boy,’ she exclaimed, ’ how mysterious 
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are the ways of Providence! ’ She was an old- 
fashioned little lady, and never spoke of God by any 
more familiar title. ' It is about twenty years ago,’ 
she continued, ' that I must first have seen you—the 
very prettiest little boy that my poor departed siste/ 
Anne and 1 had ever seen ! We met you on the 
road below our house, with a young woman who 
looked wretchedly ill and half-starved. She was 
Welsh, but we managed to make out enough of her 
broken English to understand that she was journey¬ 
ing on foot to London to seek her husband. What 
her name was I do not remember, if she told it. 
And oh, my dear child ! you stretched out your little 
arms to us, and we took you both up to the house, 
and you rested by the kitchen fire. And your little 
leg was bleeding and raw with the cold, and sister 
Anne put cold cream on it and tied her handkerchief 
round it—a hem-stitched cambric handkerchief it 
would be,.marked “A. Haig” across one corner, as 
all our handkerchiefs were. You do not remember 
hearing any description of your handkerchief ? And 
the y.oung woman, your mother, ki.ssed my sister’s 
hand, and said little Edmund should always keep 
the handkerchief! And so she struggled on to 
Belchley! Poor young thing 1 

“ I found it very difficult to reply to Miss Haig’s 
speech. A few weeks before I had lost my earliest 
friend, and now I learned that njy very name was 
not my own. And though the name had been but 
an empty sound, representing no tie of love or duty 
to me, there was at first intense bitterness in the 
thought that I owed even it to the charity of a 
passer-by. I felt doubly orphaned. Then came the 
memory of Him who claimed only the title of a Son 
^>f Man. I learned to be glad that I was just this, 
nothing more j a man, a brother to the whole human 
race^ owing reverence and fealty to the All-Father; 
separated, isolated from my kind only that I might 
be more fully united to them. 
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“ The divine charity of a woman, unconnected by 
blood, had given me a name; the divine charity of 
the Belchley monks had loved and nourished me as 
a poor wanderer, and had give.n the orphan a father 
—God; and my brothers and sisters of the human 
race had done all for me;' I resolved that I would 
henceforth live for them and be happy in their love, 
in loving and serving them. 

‘‘The child of a poor vagrant, born in the draughty 
corner of the World Nursery, I determined I should 
never leave it. But I would make it more tolerable 
for my brethren there; I would show, them that it 
was possible to live there and be happy ; that I, as 
poor as they, and as lowly born, could be contented 
in mind, and soul, and body. I would manifest 
to them the beauty of the Angel Poverty—her care¬ 
less joy, her childish light-hearted ness, her dignity, 
her simplicity, her grandeur and nobility. 

“ My new resolves were soon put to the test, for 
a few days after. Miss Haig requested a conversation 
with me, and made me a formal offer to return to 
Shropshire to live with her the remaining years of 
her life as her adopted son, and after her death 
to inherit hei; property. It went to my heart to 
refuse her when I sqw how she had ser her mind 
upon the thing; but she had nieces and nephews, and 
Grainton had long been in the family; could not 
have done them this wrong. My vocation, too, had 
become clearer to' me, and I tried to explain my 
purposes in life to her. She was somewhat com¬ 
forted by my promise to apply to her for help should 
I ever require it. I promised dlso to wr'ite to her 
regularly, and to visit her once a year at least. Her 
love was precious to me—I do not know whether 
it arises from having so early lost father and mother, 
but I have always been hungry for the love of every 
good man and sweet woman I have ever met. Belong¬ 
ing to such a big family is grand, but there is at 
times the accompanying feeling of loneliness. It is 
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a good antidote to selfishness, however ; one always 
has same one to care about. You can now easily 
understand that .exi.stence would mean a wretched 
blank for me if it were not for my motto of ‘Fraternity.’ 

“ I left the care of my kind friends, and visited 
Belchley for the last time for the sake of the two graves 
wherein slept Father Fenton and my poor mother. 
I felt glad that I had carved no name on the humble 
wooden cross that marked the latter’s resting-place. 
She was only a tired wayfarer, and I, too, had no 
right to any other title; but standing there, I vowed 
that I would make the Pilgrimage of Life as bright 
as I could to my fellow travellers; that I would 
march bravely and cheerfully, even though cheered 
by no ecstatic vision of the unknown goat beyond. 
It was with a little pang that I remembered how 
I had once looked forward to sleeping myself in this 
quiet spot with these two, and to rising again near 
them. I gathered a few flowers off the graves, and 
placed them between the worn leaves of Father 
Fenton’s old Prayer Book, which had been given to 
me by Father Natch. 

“ I left Belchley with a full heart, well knowing 
I could never repay the love and care I had there 
received. But I realised firmly that it was not to 
‘ Mother Church ’ I owed the debt (there is no such 
creature), but to so many of my brother men. Never¬ 
theless, the English Church, the .scene of many such 
lives of self-denial and simple worth, the school of 
many such noble minds, must through them appeal 
to me as rvo other sect or party ever can. 

“ My great desire was now, to go to Wales, my 
native land, and in all probability that of my father, 
as it was certainly my mother’s country. 

“ I sent for copies of the North Wales local 
papers, and searched the advertisements until I found 
a situation which seemed likely to suit me. It was 
that of second master in a village school, where an 
Englishman would be preferred. I applied for and 

o 
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obtained the post. The salary was moderately good, 
the work all I desired. For it was the children of 
the poor in whom I was interested; it was the 
embryo workmen of the next generation that I 
desired to influence. I had had quite enough of 
bad mannered, greedy little gentlemen. 

“ I was unfettered in my style of teaching as long 
as certain subjects were ready for the inspector’s 
annual visit, and I soon felt that my pupils enjoyed 
their lessons no less than I did. 

“ I found the Welsh children gentle and willing 
to a fault. They required moral courage and bold¬ 
ness putting into them. Strict discipline, and un¬ 
failing kindness and firmness soon worked wonders. 
At the end of my first six months all my pupils 
obeyed, while some few adored me. Now I felt 
I was doing real work. In the playhours I drilled 
the boys. We got up a regular volunteer corps, 
with sticks for guns, which were quite as useful as 
the real article in shouldering and presenting arms. 
I taught them botany. On holidays we roamed 
about the country in groups of six or more in .search 
of specimens; and in work and play I instilled into 
them the love of freedom, the joy of help, the ideal 
of the brotherhood. I had never met minds more easy 
to rouse, more quick to learn, or more enthusiastic 
in learning. The spirit of the Renascence seemed 
to rush through the place; suddenly these young 
souls woke to the infinite joy of young life in a 
beautiful tountry—that joy, the first consciousness 
of which is as intoxicating to the fustian-clad, torn- 
capped boy, as to him of the high collqr and 
chimney-pot; to the gloveless as to the gloved. 
With a thrill of joy I felt my power, and it was 
about this time I began to write. 

“ It happened thus : 

“Very soon after I settled down In my new home 
,I discovered that the principal means of influencing 
the people was through the chapels or the local 
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papers. 1 had too little knowledge of Welsh to 
make out much of the first motive power, but the 
most influential of the North Wales local papers 
was, strange to say, printed in English. I took a 
keen interest in reading it, in striving to grasp the 
position of my countrymen, their views and aims 
and characteristics, as portrayed in this most popular 
and democratic newspaper. I found it tremendously 
Radical in tone—destructively, lawlessly, and most 
unfraternally so at times. Carefully studying it 
for some months, I found the editor to be no 
ordinary small writer, but a man of strong indi¬ 
viduality, and some sterling qualities. His writings 
were often poetic as well as passionate; his faults 
all pointed to a strong nature, but not to a small one. 
He revered women, and maintained their rights. 
He loved children, and in himself was a whole 
society for the prevention of cruelty towards them. 
Hi.s wrath blazed out where cowardice or superstition 
met him. He evidently knew not the meaning of 
fear. But in spite of the many, evident noble 
qualities of the man, his injustice and violence con¬ 
tinually provoked me. His was no calm, dis¬ 
passionate judgment, he felt top deeply to be quite 
fair. He divided mankind into oppressors and 
oppressed; he hated the one class as fervently, 
or 7nore fervently, I fear, than he loved the other. 

“ One day the weekly issue of this, paper con¬ 
tained an article on the English Church which 
surpassed the many I had before read, so' glaringly 
untrue was it, so pitilessly unjust. I was indignant 
that such mis-statements should be so persistently 
circulated in the wide mental circle, guided or 
misguided by the writer. 

“After much consideration I wrote a letter of 
remonstrance, which I addressed to the editor. In it 
I traced briefly and truthfully the work of the Church 
in the- past. I told him that, subject as every great 
institution must be to imperfections, it was still 
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noble and doing good work. !n support thereof I 
sketched the work at Belchley and in the East 
London parish where I had lived. I asked how 
he dare lay the charge of hypocrisy at the door of 
those simple, self-denying priests, because they 
happened to hold High Church views, while he 
himsdf appeared to profess none in particular. 

" I told him also that I should never have 
troubled to write thus had I not recognised and 
trusted his real nobility of soul, his love of freedom, 
his constant espousal of the weaker side. I told 
him that I myself was no orthodox Churchman; 
that I, as he, was one of the people. ‘ But/ I 
wrote, ‘no cause will prosper where injustice and 
untruth are used as weapons! Strive as you like,’ 
I wrote, ‘ to disestablish the Church in Wales—I am 
by no means sure that it would not be a good 
thing for the former as well as the latter—but do 
not vilify and blacken the Church in the process! 
Do the thing nobly, magnanimously, without spite 
and littleness, because you think it right and just, 
not because you hate the Church ! ’ 

“My letter was decided, almost passionate; for 
with my past it were strange if such misrepresenta¬ 
tions did not move me. 

“I was surprised by receiving a most courteous 
letter from the editor, begging me to pay him a 
short visit at, his sea-side home. 

“ The personality of the man, as evinced in the 
note, interested me. I gladly accepted his invitation, 
and went to him one Saturday to stay till the follow¬ 
ing Monday. 

“We spent the Sunday on a sunny hill above 
the bluest sea, talking of all things under heaven. 

“ I found him a man of about fifty years, stout, 
and common-place in appearance, save for his deep- 
set, passionate eyes, in which lay depths of pathos. 
Sorrow and disappointment had set their unmistakable 
rriarks upon his face; and with the strength and 
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resolution which they had graven there, lurked lines 
of bitterness and scorn. 

“ He was but partly Welsh I discovered, but 
was devoted heart and sou! to the advance of his 
countrymen. 

“ ‘ The Church in England/ he said, when dis¬ 
cussing the subject of my letter, ‘is not the Church 
in Wales. There it is, 1 suppose, the National 
Church, here it is not the people’s Church—not the 
Church of the majority. Whether in itself the 
Church in Wales be good or bad, you will di.scovcr 
when you have lived long enough in your native 
country. I take it to have insufficient strength to 
do much harm or good; but it is an incessant 
aggravation to our sense of justice that we Welsh 
Dissenters should be forced to support this, alien, 
this unpopular, unnational Church. Irish Catholics 
are free, and Scotch Presbyterians. Why not Welsh 
Dissenters? The people are patient and gentle— 
perhaps cowardly and inert might be truer, though 
uglier, words. I am neither one nor the other; so 
I expose every fault in Church management, every 
weak point in the clergy (these are painfully easy 
to find), and hold them up to the light of day. 

I do not care one way or another about the Church; 
but I shall not rest until Government ceases to force 
it upon us as bur National property. When we have 
justice I shall be glad enough to let the Church of 
England alone. It is Wales alone that interests me 
in the matter.’ 

“ This was, in brief, his defence, and I found it 
neither ignoble nor wholly unreasonable. 

“ He was by no means vexed at my plain speak¬ 
ing, though we differed on many points; He was 
too generous and far too much in earnest for that. 

“ He spoke to me solemnly that Sunday evening 
of what he called my evident vocation for teaching 
not children only but men. Finally he invited me to • 
contribute regularly to his paper, on terms which 
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were generous for a man in his position. He was 
satisfied with my views as far as they went, and as I 
aimed at individual rather than at social reform, I 
thought we should not be likely to clash. 

“ I thoroughly enjoyed my short visit j for when 
my host was not brooding over the wrongs of man, 
his was the happy disposition of the poet and artist. 
His home and mode of life were simple almost to 
poverty. His two daughters I found delightfully 
frank and interesting. They were being educated at 
the North Wales College. 

“ I began to write from that time, and I do not 
suppose I shall ever stop. What a joy it was, the 
writing of those first articles, talking to hundreds of 
fellow men, calling out to the souls of thousands of 
brothers and sisters with full belief that they must 
hearken when I spoke to them of the joys that lay 
untteasured in their reach ; of the salt and shining 
sea, the mountains and the wide free sky; of freedom, 
purity, and love ; of music, art, and learning—for all 
these exist for poor men. ‘ He that hath ears to 
hear.’ That, I cried, is the only condition. What 
though ye have not wealth, having eyes and ears, 
souls and intellect, all life's joys may be yours; 
enjoyed more sparingly, perhaps, seldomer, and in a 
more simple manner than by the rich, but’ the more 
intensely, freshly, and deeply.’ 

“ My friend the editor was somewhat of a pessimist. 
I left the wrongs of life to him. I dwelt on the unex¬ 
plored region of its joys, its rights, and pleasures. 

“ I cannot describe to you the thrill of joy that 
went through me when the quiet hamlet around me 
began to talk of the new series of articles in the 
paper. The head of the school was enthusiastic over 
them, and would often read parts of them aloud in 
school. I heard my boys say wonderingly one day, 

‘ That’s just what Mr. Haig has often said! ’ 

• “ But no one ever guessed my secret. 

' " Those three years were very busy ones. I did 
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not neglect my children for my writing, and any 
spare time I had was devoted to the study of Welsh, 
my mother’s tongue. 

“ I do not suppose another such three years can 
be in store for me in my future life. These came to 
an end about two months ago, when I left the place 
I had learned to call home, resigned my situation as 
schoolmaster, threw aside the pen, and wandered 
forth—wandered as I am wandering now, knowing 
not whitherward ; knowing naught save that I can 
never return to that place where I have left my 
heart. 

“ Some ’ months after I had entered upon my 
situation, the head master of the school recommended 
me as able to instruct a young lady in the neighbour¬ 
hood who was anxious to obtain lessons in French. 
She had long been his pupil in other subjects, and he 
reported her as a child of fourteen or fifteen, who was 
as docile and well-bred as she was intelligent. Very 
unwillingly did I consent to give her lessons. The 
children of the poor were dear to me. I had almost 
forgotten that this young lady was as nearly related 
to me—as much my sister—as those little ragged 
girls who curtseyed as she passed by. 

“1 found my pupil more beautiful than aught 
I had seen or dreamed. Simple and childish she 
was as only Welsh girls can be; high-spirited and 
proud, yet so sweet, so adorable. She had a fine 
intellect and a pqetic soul; her lessons became my 
greatest pleasure. Ere long I began to teach her the 
violin; and all the time I was falling in love with 
her—unconsciously at first, then strugglingly. Finally 
I knew that she was all the world to me, but even 
then I put all thought of the future from me. I 
thought her but a child. She was very , young, far 
too young to love, I told myself. 

“Three months ago, I began to realise that it 
could go on no longer without risking her happiness, 
so I said ‘ good-bye ’‘to her. Her sad and wondering 
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face, her reproachful, silent eyes have haunted me 
ever since. I cannot forgive myself for my self- 
confidence, for my selfishness in thus endangering 
her peace of mind. 

“ My only hope and comfort is, that she. is so 
young, and she had seen no one else. I pray she 
may forget me, or think of me only as I had trusted 
.she would continue to do, as a friend, an elder 
brother. 

“As for me, I will cling to her memory so close 
that when Lethe takes it, it shall keep vie too. I will 
not rise to face new life without it. 

“ That is my story so far! How it will end who 
can say? At present the future hangs dark and 
dense, but as I go forward, I doubt not but stars 
shall grow out of the darkness. 

“ The sun has gone ! What an uncon.scionable 
time I have kept you ! ” 


CHAPTER VI11. 

My hc.irt leaps up when I beholtl 
A rainbow in the sky ; 

.So was it when'my life began ; 

So is it now 1 am a man ; 

So be it when I shall grow old. 

Or let me die. 

Wordsworth. 

“ I CANNOT thank you enough for your stofy,” said 
Harold, after a silence of some minutes. “ What a 
life you have had! What a lot you have done ! 
And how splendidly you tell it all! But there is one 
thing in it which seems to me so inconsistent with 
you. I may speak about it ? You will not think 
me impertinent ? ” 

“Certainly you. may speak about anything in it 
you do not understand! I will" explain it if I can. 
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And I do not think you need be afraid of vexing 
me. 

“Frankly, then, I cannot understand how, with 
your views of fraternity and equality, of the nothing¬ 
ness of rank and money, and the all-importance of 
intellect and soul, how with those thoughts you could 
renounce the love of such a girl as you have described, 
simply because she happened to come of an old 
Welsh family which occupies a certain position in 
society, I suppose.” 

“ You may think me inconsistent; but depend 
upon it, were you in my place you would not act 
otherwise. I have willingly made up my mind to 
spend my life in the draughty corner—my work 
lies there—but to take her away from the warmth 

and light where she was born-” 

Do you suppose she would think of that for a 
moment, if .she loved you .? ” 

“Do not torture mel She must not love me. 
She is a tender flower; the cold, the privation, the 
draughts would kill her.” 

“ I thought you said that corner was not such 
a bad place.” 

“ It will not be, when it is once set in order. 
There is no necessity for its being less happy than 
the fireside. When fraternity is once understood, 
the heat from the common hearth will warm all 
corners equally, instead of being monopolised by 
one small circle. But 1 am old enough to know 
that that day is yet far distant; and the work is 
hard and sad, depressing even to strong men. It 
is not for that white flower! Then, too, I never 
knew for certain that she really loved me. It was 
natural she should feel a blank in her life at the 
thought of losing her friend and teacher so suddenly ; 
hers is such an ardent, loving nature. Tell me 
your history now,” he concluded abruptly. 

“ I do not feel as if I had any history to tell,” 
Harold began—“at least, not by yours. I have 
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no soul history. I am a Colonial. I was born in 
Melbourne, where my father made his fortune. He 
came out there a poor man, but he had wonderfully 
good luck at the gold-diggings ; left that work in time, 
and settled down in' Melbourne, where he made the 
acquaintance of my grandfather, one of the richest 
men in the Colony. He, my father, must have been 
awfully handsome and clever; my mother, who was 
her father’s only child and heiress, fell in love with 
him, and, after some opposition from her parents, 
they were married. 

“ I fancy they were not really reconciled till my 
birth ; then the delight of having a grandson made 
them quite contented with their daughter’s marriage. 
I was quite a child when the old people died. 
Everything was left to my mother for her life, and 
afterwards all was to come to me. My father, was 
completely ignored. However, he was a rich man 
on his own account. 

“ We left Melbourne, of which I remember very 
little, when I was about six; and then my parents 
travelled about Europe, while I was sent to an 
English school. My mother was young and high- 
spirited, she seemed never wearied of travelling, and 
my father, too, was of equally roving disposition at 
that time. 

. “ I, in the meantime, was very happy at my 
first school. Everybody spoiled mej and I have 
no doubt that I was as horrible and greedy a little 
tyrant as those you described so graphically just 
now. I got quite hot when you were describing the 
feelings of an usher. I know what a wretch I was 
at the little boy stage. I had plenty of pocket- 
money, we played more than we worked, and I 
thoroughly enjoyed the companionship of lads of 
my age—all equally naughty, no doubt. 

“ This school was in one of the southern counties 
of England, a quiet country place, with great 
stretches of level ground, only broken bjr trees and 
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hedges, spires and buildings ; willowy rivers were 
there, and rare undulations, which. until recently I 
considered as hills. 

“ Here L remained till I was old enough for Eton ; 
and about that time my father returned to England, 
purchased a small but delightful estate in the midland 
counties, and settled down to the life of a country 
gentleman. 

“At Eton I was just as happy as at my former 
school. I have always been so fortunate in my 
friends. They are all so much better than I am 
that I often wonder how they have patience with me. 
When I think what I might have been without them, 
I ca.n well imagine your thankfulness at having never 
been exposed to the temptations and risks of public 
school life. 

“My' vacations were now spent at the Oaks, 
and I generally brought back some of my friends 
with me, for I felt very lonely at home. 

“ My mother had become a complete invalid, and 
my father, though proud of me, and ambitious for 
me, never seemed so fond of me as other boys’ 
fathers. There seemed between us some invisible 
barrier; again and again I plucked up courage to 
try and break through it; my efforts were futile. 

“He never spoke of his past life to me, nor of 
any relatives he might have living, and he resented 
anything approaching to questioning. On one occa¬ 
sion he told me that /u's life was none of my business. 

I had a good starting-point, and I must make the 
most of .my chances. He was never unkind to me— 
on the contrary, he was most indulgent; but he 
appeared absolutely indifferent to me personally, as, 
indeed, he did to most people and things. 

“The same alienation seemed to exist between 
my mother and him. I had seen so little of them in 
childhood that I could not tell when it had com- 
.mencedj but I had often speculated as to whether 
my grandfather’s will had had anything to do with 
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it. It was hardly a positive alienation so much as 
that same indifference that pervaded all his gentle 
ways v/ith her. Even in Eton days it was strikingly 
unlike my ideal of married love. 

“ My poor mother was very fond of me, and 
insisted on being proud of my talent ; but beyond 
our love we had little in common. 

“ From Eton I went to Oxford, and I was as 
happy there in my way as you seem to have been in 
yours. I was too much occupied enjoying life with 
my friends to care to work very hard; but I took a 
decent degree, which quite satisfied them at home, 
especially as my friends happened to be just what 
they would have chosen for me. My college 
happened, in Oxford parlance, to consist of ‘ nobs 
and snobs.’ With the latter class I would not 
associate; with the former, if they were nice fellows, 
I saw no earthly reason why I should not associate, 
especially as many of them were old .schoolfellows of 
mine. I hold it, a terrible and common form of 
snobbishness to think oneself unfit to associate with 
rtvy gentleman, be he prince or beggar—since you 
have removed my rooted prejudice to begging. 

“ My greatest friend at college had also been an 
Eton chum. He was the youngest son of a some¬ 
what impoverished earl, and when I brought him 
down for a week’s shooting to the Oaks, my poor 
mother was delighted. Everybody liked him, and 
up at Oxford he was one of the most popular .men of 
his time. We saw a great deal of each other. I was 
admitted into his set, and I must say I was never 
treated to any of th^t aristocratic insolence of 
which one hears so much nowadays. I never 
assumed soaa/ equality with them. They all knew 
that my father and grandfather had made, not in¬ 
herited, their money. But, on the other hand, I 
never assumed personal inferiority. I wais received 
by them as a man and an equal. 

“ My friend (Forsyth) and I differed on many 
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points, but our differences never disturbed our friend¬ 
ship. I was a Radical, and e.xtremely Broad Church, 
as far as my convictions went; but I did not really 
think.very deeply or earnestly on either point as 
Forsyth did, who was a hot Conservative and a High 
Churchman. We used to discuss every, subject 
under heaven, from social reform to art and poetry. 

“ One memorable Vacation he asked me down to 
their place in Wales. My mother was intensely 
gratified, and I went prepared to enjoy myself. 

“ I had never met Forsyth’s people before. I 
found the earl a very courteous, gentle old man, with 
manners much like his son’s. Several brothers, more 
or less congenial, three delightful sisters, and half-a- 
dozen guests of either sex, were there; for it was 
autumn, and shooting was going on, and they always 
filled the castle on such occasions. 

“ A certain Lady Russel presided over the earl’s 
household, a sister of his deceased wife, for my 
friend was motherless. From the first I took a 
dislike to her, and she certainly reciprocated it. 
She always seemed endeavourinj^ to snub me, but 
I kept pretty well out of her way, and did not 
trouble myself much about her. 

“Most of the guests were local gentry, small 
landed proprietors, big with importance and self- 
conceit. They were very pompous individuals, who 
furnished Forsyth and me with a constant fund of 
small jokes at their own expense. 

“One evening we were sitting in the smoking- 
room with a certain Mr. Trevor, who was the earl’s 
agent, and seemed always up at the Castle. This 
man was particularly objectionable to me froin his 
gratuitous flattery of Lady Russel and his general obse¬ 
quiousness of demeanour. He had rarely honoured 
me with his notice before; but on this occasion he 
began, in the condescending tone of one unaccustomed 
to honour untitled ears with his words, asking me to 
which Prices I belonged, and how I speljed my name. 
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“ I had pleasure in telling him that I did not 
know the least bit in the world to which Prices I 
belonged; and I added, with a pompous air which 
was a tolerably good imitation of his own, that I 
was rich enough to spell my name as I pleased! I 
was in a very bad temper, for Lady Russel had 
three times that day interrupted a delightful tHe-h-tcte 
which I had been having with her youngest niece. 

“ Forsyth laughed aloud at my answer, and 
■gravely assured Mr. Trevor that it was perfectly 
true. 

“ From that day this gentleman was quite tire- 
somcly attentive to me, and never weary of trying 
to trace my pedigree. Apart from some little foibles, 
he was not such a bad fellow after all; but I really 
did not think much about him at that time, my 
head was so full of other things. 

“ P'orsyth’s home circle was peculiarly fascinating 
to me; it was my first glimpse of home life, or of 
brother and sister life. 

“The younge.st sister was I'orsyth's special 
favourite. She was. just seventeen, and .still in the 
•school-room. She was so pretty, and full of life and 
spirits, yet a perfect little lady for all her fun. 

“ Her ‘ best friend,’ as we called her, was staying 
with them at the time of my visit. It did not take 
me long to discover that Forsyth adored this girl. 
She was, I fancy, a connection of the earPs family, 
and was a great favourite with all the hou.se. She 
was the only child of a neighbouring rc • , 
had always seen a great deal of Lady Alice, who 
generally lived at Pengwr with her governess. She 
had a.great deal of character behind her beautiful 
Welsh face, of that I felt sure. 

" We four generally managed to get together, 
and were very happy. Forsyth was a prime favourite 
with Miss Rigid, his sisters’ kind old governess. 
Many a delightful irregular afternoon tea we four 
enjoyed in the old school-room. Many a long walk 
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and mountain scramble did we take together. It 
sometimes struck me that Forsyth and Miss Wynne 
did not look quite so radiant as Lady Alice and 
myself; but I am afraid I was selfish, and wrapped 
up in my happiness. I had indulged in several 
innocent flirtations, but I had never loved any one 
as I loved this girl. 

"One night Forsyth came to my room with a 
pale, agitated face, and told me that he was obliged 
to leave next day. I was struck with consternation, 
and was about to ring for my man to tell him to pack 
up my things in readiness, when Forsyth stopped me. 

“ ‘ Harold,' he said, ‘ my father is very angry with 
me. He has heard .something about Dilys and me, 
and he says .she shall never come near the castle 
again if I am going to contemplate such nonsense as 
marriage with her. I cannot promise to give up all 
thought of her; but he will not be so unreasonable 
and hard if I submit now, and leave at once. I am 
very sorry, Harold, but I tliink it is better to tell you. 
Aunt Kate has been saying horrid things about ali of 
us; even poor little Alice “has behaved disgracefully 
and Miss Rigid is weeping her eyes out at the present 
moment. 

“ ‘ Let us take our leave to-morrow, dear old 
fellow, and finish the Vac. abroad. I will promise 
my father not to speak to Dilys again till Oxford is 
over, and I have a post in the Embassy, or whatever 
turns up. It will all be forgotten when we are away. 
It was all my fault, I have been very imprudent, but 
we have been very happy.' 

“ He was evidently awfully cut up; but matters 
turned out much as he had prophesied. When we 
made our adieux next day,*the earl seemed as pleasant 
as ever. He regretted that I was obliged to leave so 
suddenly, owing to my summons from home, to 
which I attributed my abrupt departure, but he hoped 
to have the pleasure at some future date of renewing 
my acquaintance. That future date, I may remark 
m passing, has not yet arrived. Lady Russel’s fare- 
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well was .tinged with unmistakable triumph. Her 
three nieces were, I think, as unfeignedly sorry, as 
she was glad, to see us go. ' I shall be out before 
next Long Vacation,’ said the Lady Alice, ‘ and not 
able to have half so much fun ! ’ 

“ So we departed, in the lowest of spirits. Forsyth 
was far more to be pitied than myself. He had loved 
Dilys Wynne for years, and on this last occasion she 
had as good as told him that she never meant to 
marry. She was a very peculiar gitl, I never could 
understand her, but to a clever man I dare say her 
complicated nature might be very fascinating. 

“ Change of scene did much for us. I resolved 
that I would marry Alice at some future date, and 
then settled down to enjoy our travels. We finished 
our time at Oxford. I went up to London to read 
for the Bar; and Forsyth obtained the diplomatic 
appointment he had looked forward to, in an im¬ 
portant European capital. 

“ Shortly after I had been called to the Bar, 1 was 
summoned home to my mother ; she was dangerously 
ill. She lingered on three months, during which 
time I never left her. Her death was my first ex¬ 
perience of real, irremediable sorrow. 

“ My poor father was terribly shocked by this 
change in his life. I came to live with him at the 
Oaks, and strove to be all I could to him, but 
though his mind seemed to have received a terrible 
shock, instead of opening the floodgates of love and 
confidence, it seemed to have the contrary effect; he 
became more and more taciturn and gloomily re¬ 
served. He would leave home and go away alone 
for days together, without informing me where he 
was going to, or for what object. The slightest 
appearance of interference he regarded with resent¬ 
ment and suspicion. His one desire was that I should 
let him alone; go my own way, make my own plans, 
and live my own life, leaving him to do the same. 

"I was very miserable, those first few months after 
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my mother’s death. I had never yearned for my 
father’s love so intensely as now, when no one save 
the old housekeeper and the butler seemed to 
cherish any feeling of affection for me. 

“But one gets used to everything, and I was always 
of a very light-hearted nature. 

“One day I received a letter from Mr. Trevor, 
of all people—a surprising letter, informing me that 
he had succeeded in tracing me to some Prices who 
were connected .with his own family. His aunt, he 
said, remembered my father, Edmund Price, who had 
gone out to Australia when she was a young girl, 
owing to a quarrel with his people, and who had 
never written to them since. The date he mentioned 
coincided with that which I had heard from my 
mother of the year in which she had first seen my 
father. 

“ The letter was a very kind one, and contained a 
pressing invitation for me to pay him a visit at 
Pengwr Hall. His wife would be charmed to see me, 
and I could visit the old family seat of the Prices, 
and such of them as were left—a solitary cousin or so, 
and myself, now representing the family. No one 
was down at the castle, he said, save Lady Russel 
and the earl’s three daughters. 

“This last sentence, together with some natural 
curiosity to know what I could of our family, decided 
me. I hesitated long ere mentioning the letter to 
my father.. I feared he would think I was spying 
into his past history, meddling with family affairs. 

“ As I had expected, he spoke very bitterly, but he 
told me that my going or staying was a matter of 
indifference to him. I would find none of the Prices 
alive. He himself was the youngest, and he would 
soon be gone. And though he had not kept his 
family informed of Ats actions, he had not been in 
ignorance of any changes which had come to them. 
Miss Trevor he remembered well enough, and her 
brother too. 

H 
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“ He said no more. I thought, of seeing Alice, and 
I set off; 

“But as I had heard from .Forsyth that his sisters 
would not be at Pengwr Castle for some weeks, I 
wrote to Mr. Trevor, saying I would be very glad 
to accept his invitation in a month’s time, which 
month I have occupied in exploring and admiring 
Wales to my heart’s content. 

"I am due at my new-found connections' next 
week." 


CHAPTER iX. 

The Spirits of the Air, 

Envying u.s, may even entice 
To our healing paradise 
The polluting multitude. 

* * * * # » * 

And the love which heals all strife, 

Circling, like the breath of life, 

All things in that sweet abode 
With its own mild brotherhood. 

They, not it, would change ; and soon 
F-very sprite beneath the moon 
WouM reiient its envy vain. 

And the earth grow young again. 

Shelley. 

“ So there you have my history up to the present 
time, and a very commonplace affair it sounds after 
yours ! I have done nothing at all in the world, so far, 
save enjoy myself, while you have done any amount 
of good. And I have never thought much about 
things—I mean about doing what is right, you know— 
and religion. I have tried to keep straight, but I have 
sometimes thought it a great bore. And I believe 
all my Broad Church views only occurred to me 
when I was arguing with Forsyth; because I was 
always too busy and happy to think seriously about 
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those things us he did, and as you have always done, 
and lots of other fellows.” * 

There was a quiet truthfulness and a modest 
simplicity about Harold which easily explained the 
charm he exercised over spirits deeper and graven 
than his own. 

Edmund felt irresistibly drawn to him as one 
might to a younger brother. 

They rose and sauntered back, through the clear 
autumn twilight, to the little inn, where Mr. Hum¬ 
phries awaited them in no little anxiety as to what 
had become of them. 

Thc_ meal was of a heterogeneous nature, con¬ 
sisting principally of mountain honey and oat-cakes, 
eggs and cheese, the latter pale in colour and tough 
in texture, being “ our own home’s made.” 

It was late in the evening when they accepted 
the landlord’s whispered invitation to come into the 
kitchen to have a look at the "Rads.,” and a smoke 
by the fire. 

The two young men seated themselves on the 
Iiigh-backed settle under the wide chimney and pro¬ 
duced their pipes. 

The other occupants of the room were mostly 
gathered round the table, glasses before them, pipes 
in their mouths. They had been talking and arguing, 
but when the strangers entered silence reigned, till 
they perceived that they were speaking EnglisfP^ then 
the stream of Welsh again flowed on, 

Edmund amused himself by trying how much of 
their talk he could understand. He presently caught 
enough of their meaning to be aware that they were 
designating himself and Harold as aristocrats, adding, 
remarks by no means complimentary to either of 
them. They soon passed on,. however, to other 
subjects which they had before evidently been dis¬ 
cussing. Full of complaints they seemed, against 
quarry proprietors, against agents, against foreign 
competition and the existing Government of Church 

II 2 
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and State. The tone of their ta]k showed them to 
be as violent as ignorant; and after some time 
Edmund turned towards them and asked if they 
none of them spoke English. 

. One of the elder men replied, respectfully enough, 
that though they knew sufficient English to transact 
business matters with Englishmen, they themselves 
were Welsh, and spoke their thoughts in that 
language. 

On this Edmund replied, in his diffident Welsh, 
that he would be very glad to converse in the 
•vernacular, only he had noticed a marked inclination 
to merriment in his interlocutors on such occasions. 

The notion of this tall young fellow’s • fear of 
being laughed at on the score of his bad Welsh 
•seemed to tickle the men considerably. None so 
keen at appreciating the smallest joke as your 
genuine Welshman. In a much more congenial 
tone, an old man, wilh a fine head and a face not 
devoid of dignity, replied that they would be very 
merciful if the young gentleman would like to prac¬ 
tise his Welsh, but that he feared their conversation 
would not be very interesting to him. “ We say no 
harm,” he concluded, “ but we have our grumble at 
times. We have our grievances.” 

“And.why should you suppose that they should 
not interest me said Edmund. “ Your grievances 
touch me. I am no more of a gentleman than any 
one of you may be. I am only a poor schoolmaster; 
my parents were poor people. But supposing I were 
a ‘gentleman,' .such as you mean, should I not still 
be a man, like you, with the same body to feel heat 
and cold, the" same mind to reason with, and the 
same heart to love and sympathise with ? Are not 
these quarry proprietors and agents, these landlords 
and clergy, your brdther men ? Why speak of them 
with such bitterness, as if you forgot that ?” 

“ I am glad you are a schoolmaster, sir, and one 
©f the people; but to side with their oppressors 
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seems to me a despicable thing,” said the old man. 
“ We do not forget that these men are our brothers, 
if they would only let us think of them as such—if 
they would treat us as such. But if you have lived 
among.st the working classes you must know that 
they look upon us as machines, out of whom they 
will get all the work they can ; after which we may 
go to the dogs, or to the devil! ” 

“ But just because they have made it hard for you 
to realise, you must cling for life to that truth! They 
are your brothers, however hard and unkind; and 
you must conquer them by love, and not by hatred. 
Listen ! You think to do great things for Wales. 
I love Wales, and I would gladly die to secure her any 
real good. But what you want cannot be furnished 
by any Government. You will no doubt gain your 
immediate ends. You will disestablish the Church, 
and in doing so you will have paid back a long score 
of religious neglect and injustice; you will have 
satisfied much bitter personal feeling, indulged many 
evil passions, satisfied pride and malice ; but will you 
be better or happier men } 

“Then you will try to cripple the landlords. I 
know your programme. You will succeed in reducing 
many of them to poverty, in terrifying many into 
-selling their land, by which means you will change 
your masters, and some of you become masters and 
proprietors yourselves; you will finally congratulate 
yourselves on having triumphed through your might, 
through brutal strength. But will you be any hap¬ 
pier or better? I tell you, no. You will become 
more and more fierce, more and more discontented, 
as change after change fails to give you what you 
crave. For what Government can satisfy you ? You 
want the land; but what right have you to the land ? 
Does every man come into the world with a divine 
right to so many acres ? As far as I see, the one 
right a man is born to, is that of work j and if a man 
finds the work he is fitted for, and needed for, he 
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may be as happy in one station in life as in another. 
I earn my bread as a schoolmaster, and I would not 
change with any quarry proprietor in the world. / 
do not want Government to do anything for me. I 
do not think that I have a right to anything except 
my salary. 

“ After all, what do we want We are all free; 
we can obtain education and culture quite a.s cheaply 
nowadays as is good for us. We are strong and 
young, we Welsh workers ; we can be as gay as any 
rich idler, as any of our masters; we can be as true 
gentlemen as they. The materials for happiness 
are in our hands; let us use them, and leave the 
feverish thirst which ever asks for more. The love¬ 
liest country lies around us, and the purest air; the 
realm of music is open to all; Poetry beckons her 
sons to rise; and Wisdom calls in the open streets. 
Let us not poison our lives by dwelling on our few 
real and our many fancied wrongs; let us throw 
away rancour and bitterness, and turn to the light. 
For life is short, then make it full and sweet! 

A murmur of applause and dissent died away, as 
an old man rose' from the far corner of the little 
kitchen, and replied : 

“You speak like a young man. There is truth 
in what you say. But yours is an independent, a 
leisurely profession. We have, many of us, hardly 
leisure to live. If it were not for that realm of music 
and poetry, of which you speak so nobly, I, for one, 
should not care to keep up the struggle longer. But 
if we dropped our defences—if we trusted our masters 
as brothers, what would happen ? They would think 
we were afraid. As we gave way they would en¬ 
croach ; work hours would be lengthened, wages 
decreased. It is only by constant fighting that we 
keep our heads above water. Perhaps our children 
may be able to afford peace and love universal. 
Freedom will c6me, but it was never yet won without 
a struggle.'' 
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“Freedom? Yes ; but that is a mere shibboleth. 
How could wc be more free ? Who is not free to do 
what is right ^ It is nonsense, in these days of too 
much liberty, to talk of a struggle for freedom. Your 
struggle is, if you will face it honestly, nothing more 
nor less than a struggle for money. It doesn’t sound 
so well, of course, but so it is. You try to force it 
from your employers ; their aim is to keep it back 
from you. It is money that the landlords strive to 
get from their tenants, and money that these last 
hold back from their landlords. It is money that 
you grudge to the Church. The whole battle rages 
about money. Justice and freedom arc as unmean¬ 
ing to one side as the other, and fraternity is forgotten 
in the .strife. 

“ Drop the struggle. Satisfy yourselves as to 
what is right, and exact no more than that. Be 
satisfied with that. Do not go on hankering for con¬ 
cession after concession from your employers or from 
Government. You have no right to many more of 
these concessions; the injustice will soon be, if it is 
not now, on the other side. 

Look at your conduct in the matter of strikes, 
for instance. If you arc successful in making your 
masters give way, is not your triumph mingled with 
regret that you did not ask more, with determination 
to renew the strife at the first opportunity, nftaking 
larger claim upon them ? And your masters—are 
not they always regretting they have been obliged to 
yield so far, always on the watch to encroach on 
what you have forced from them, to withhold that 
you have extorted ? 

“ How can fraternity flourish in .such a state of 
things ? Alas! neither side desires fraternity. Money 
is the desire of both. The one strives to gain by any 
means; the other to retain, equally by all or any 
means. 

“ What can money do for you, my brothers ? Can 
it buy you health, or love, or happiness? It can 
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raise your position, you think, by alterinjr your work. 
But do you think tlie work of a pettifogging country 
lawyer, say, more useful or interesting than that of a 
good quarrymanDo you think your daughters 
would be happier as underpaid governesses than as 
domestic servants or country dressmakers.^ Will 
your sons be better off as bankers’ or lawyers’ clerks 
than as farm labourers ? 

“ But perhaps you think you have a right to as 
much money as would raise you above necessity for 
any work whatever. Well, if we have all equal rights, 
there is not enough money in the world to do it. 
And if there were enough money, you must sec it 
would be valueless, were every one to cease working. 

“I do not believe that you are such fools as to. 
wish to do nothing in the world. I, for my part, 
should hate to die having done nothing with ,my life, 
whether my work were teaching little boys to read, or 
turning out good slates to roof churches, and cottages, 
and houses great and small. 

“ Do not think that 1 do not feel for, feel zvit/i 
you. I know the discontent you experience. It is 
felt in every rank of life. Go where you will, possess 
what you will, you shall not escape it, save through 
your own will. For there alone lies the secret of 
content, in the will; there alone, where the youngest 
child may reach it! If the kingdom of fraternity 
were come, then earth were heaven ! Let us will 
that, and pray for that, and fight for that—fight" 
against the lawlessness and envy, the greed and 
distrust which stand in its way. Let us wait the 
issue of the Holy War, as your old Welsh motto 
runs, ‘In the face of the sun, the eye of light.’ 

“For fraternity can do everything for you! If 
you are ignorant, brothers shall be willing to teach 
you ; if sorrowful, sisters are there to comfort. Are 
you old } The hands of little children shall tend 
you, and strong young men shall work for you. Are 
you strong } You shall help the weak. Are yoii 
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feeble ? There is no bitterness in the aid of a brother 
or sister. ‘ Heart with heart,' ‘ Calon wrth Galon ! ’ 
that is what shall set the world right! That is what 
He meant who first prayed that the kingdom of the 
All-Father might come ! " 

A silence that Edmund liked better than any 
applause followed his speech. It was broken by a 
young man of square brow and dark, keen eyes, who 
took up the word : 

“ It is a very beautiful dream, sir, but after all, a 
dream 1 For we have to fight our way from baby¬ 
hood in this world. We have no choice, there is 
nothing but hard work for us. I have been at it 
since I was twelve years old. It is hard that we 
should have such a life when others are gentlemen ! ” 

“ But gentlemen work too. My friend here has 
had to work hard already; he will work through his 
life." 

“Ye.s, but he can choose his work. It will be 
something that interests him ; he can take his time 
over it; it will not be a matter of meat and drink. 

I suppose he has been to college, and calls //iirf 
work 1 If I could have got there it would have 
been pure pleasure to me. J/j' life has been quarry¬ 
ing stones; there’s not much pleasure or interest in 
that I" 

“ Now that we have colleges in Wale.s, our 
children may have a brighter lot,” said Edmund 
gently. 

“ Yes, sir," said an older man, “ they .shall ” 

“ Well, suppose you, by quarrying slate all your 
life, save enough to educate your sons at the uni¬ 
versity, to give them a better start in life than you 
yourself have had, do you think the children of men 
who have not so worked will have a right'to grumble, 
and say it is ‘ hard ’ that your sons should be at 
college and they at the quarries ? . ' . 

“Yet is not this your attitude towards gentle¬ 
men.? My friend here is the son of a man who 
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earned his wealth by honest labour: I think it would 
be a tyrannical state of things if he were not able to 
spend it as he pleased, and to leave it to his son 
after him, instead of being forced to share it with all 
alike. Yet this is what England is coming to if she 
fulfils your hopes. This is what you secretly hope 
for in your hearts—a forced distribution of money 
earned or acquired by others. 

“As you value your souls, as you respect your 
integrity, look at the gold of other men no longer! 
Envy it not! It has made you miserable, it Aviil 
make you dishonest. I myself am only a working 
man like you; but I do not think it either hard 
or unjust that other men should have money, whether 
earned or inherited. I am sure that I, at least, have 
no right to it, so I do not think anything more 
about it. And I am happy. And you may be 
happy. 

“But why meet week after Aveek here to have 
your grumble? It only makes you more and more 
discontented, Avhile in the same time you might do or 
learn a hundred things that would make life pleasanter 
or fuller. You might study; you might take up art, 
or plunge into science. 

“ Constant dwelling on grievances is always bad, 
whether they be real, such as tyrannical regulations, 
high rents, and an «7/popular National Church, or 
whether they be unreal, as the existence of men 
better off than yourselves. 

“ Bitterness, envy, resentment, are plants of rapid 
growth; they Avill choke the life of you if you will 
not attend to them in time. Root them up! Realise 
how little the coveted money can do for you, and 
half the battle is gained 1 ” 

“ It Avould be very convenient for gentlefolks if 
Ave Avere all so high-minded,” said a bitter-faced man. 

. “ Well, even if it were to their advantage that you 
should take high and just views of their rights, as 
well as of your oAvn, even so, Avould that affect the 
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truth of the argument ? I shall see some of you 
again, 1 hope, and then we will talk it out; but at 
present my friend is looking very .tired, and no 
wonder, since he cannot understand a word of what 
we have been saying. I am much obliged to you for 
understanding my bad Welsh—N6s da ! ” * 

As they closed the kitchen-door, an old, white- 
haired man, who had taken no part in the discussion, 
slipped out and grasped Edmund impulsively by the 
hand. 

“ I know you,” he exclaimed ; “ you are the editor. 
of the Cymric Herald!' 

" No, indeed ; nothing half so grand,” was the 
laughing answer. “ I write to it sometimes.” 

“You must come up to the quarries, sir; the men 
are wide awake; they are a wild set, and they are 
being led all wrong. The preachers are the ones 
for sowing dissension and hatred,-and the men are 
ignorant. Come up there and lead them, sir. Leave 
others to teach children to read. There are not two 
men like you in Wales. The quarries ai'e the pulse 
of Wales; come and try to set them right.” 

“ I will,” said Edmund, an instant flash of convic¬ 
tion opening his ears to the expected voice which 
said, “ This is the way, walk in it.” 

“But who are you ? ” he continued. “You influence 
the men ? ” 

“I am Duwindeb, the Batd. Yes, I have a 
little influence; but the preachers distrust me, my 
thoughts are not as theirs. Your name, too, should 
be Duwindeb, for you are a son of the Divine Nature. 

I am old, and must decrease; you are young, and 
shall increase, and spread the light of the Divine 
Nature till day shall dawn over our sad slate 
mountains.” 

• The old man spoke in English, and with a fire and 
eloquence which stirred Harold strangely. How 
much larger and more real did life seem to him than 
* Good-night. 
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it ever had before! Instinctively the tvvo young 
men passed the open door of their little parlourj and 
out through tire stone passage into the bright moon- 
liglit. Up the noisy street they trod till they gained 
the deserted rock where they had sat that morning. 
Brightly .sympathetic throbbed the stars, the moon 
was high fn heaven; Edmund was silent as one in a 
dream, and Harold first spoke : 

“ So that is a bard ! I had been watching his 
face most of the evening, when I was not looking at 
• you. What a magnificent brow he has, and what a 
face!—more like old Hans Sachs’ than any I have 
seen, furrowed and rough, and positively ugly if it 
were not for the marvellous expre.ssions therein, 
the humour, the pathos, the dignity, and the 
humanity. And such as he break slates, while 
frivolous idiots like I am amuse themselves ! ” 

“He is happy,” said Edmund gently; “he has 
genius. His poems are as lofty as his name. But, 
Harold, you W'ill do something in your life, and witli 
your life. You must not despair. Why were you 
brought to Wales, do‘ you think Was it a chance 
that your Eton .schoolfellow should bring you to your 
father’s country? Was Mr. Trevor’s letter a chance; 
or our meeting; or our contact with these quarrymen, 
who have alre.'idy fixed my immediate future ? Will 
it not leave .some .stamp on you ? ” 

“ This much, that your motto shall be mine; 
that I shall always think of you as an elder brother. 
But my life is all vague and unsettled ; yet all too 
settled. I have a father, I Jove him, though he does 
not trust me, but he surely must, some day.” 

• “ My motto can be used by you as effectively 
as by myself. The rich must grasp it, and work on 
it, ere the poor can fully believe it true. You have 
many friends; win them to it; spread it through 
your world. You must make brothers and sisters 
of ladies and gentlemen, a harder task than mine 
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—and we shall not lose each other, Harold —we shall 
be in the same army, and it is a mijjhty army ! ” 

As he spoke the moonlight shone upon his face, 
and he seemed to Harold as a strong and beautiful 
angel standing on that rock, such grace of Heaven 
shone from out that face. 



mvt fijf. 

Tripheth y clylai dclyn a’i galon, ei theimlo, ei haddysg, ai 
liofni. Trioedd Pawl. 

Three things which a man ought to do with his heart: to 
feel it; to teach it; and to fear it. 

From the Triads of St. Paul. 


CHAPTER I. 

Oh, how this spring of love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day, 

Which now shows all the beauty of the sun. 

And by-and-by a cloud takes all away 1 

Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

It was a fine October. The country was looking its 
very best, for the weather was perfect. A suspicion 
of frost made the air as exhilarating as strong wine, 
there was sound of running waters everywhere, and 
on the ground the golden leaves already lay thick. 

Who could be long unhappy in such a land, 
even though away from home, in an uncongenial 
social atmosphere; even though one has companions 
when one would fain be alone ?, So thought Blodwen, 
as she stood in the garden ofPengwr Hall and longed 
to be back at PHs Trevor. 

She was not allowed to enjoy such reflections 
long. There was the sound of an opening window, 
and the voice of her sister-in-law, more excited than 
usual: 
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“ Oh, Blodwen, how can you be out there in the 
damp.? Do come in. I have something for you. 
Make haste !" 

The window was closed with a bang, and the 
girl, wakening from her reverie, slowly turned and 
entered the house. 

Outwardly she was but little changed from the 
sweet summer flower that Edmund had left behind 
him but in her eyes sat an autumnal weariness, 
an expectation of naught save winter to come. 

Mrs. Trevor pronounced her wonderfully improved, 
so much more formed in manner, and so much easier 
to get on with. P'or she had either grown more 
sensible, or else she had learned to conceal her 
impracticable thoughts which had been so irritating 
to sane people. Never before had she been in such 
high flivour with John and his wife, for had not Lady 
Alice, the Earl of Rosentborpe's youngest daughter, 
made quite a fuss over her, inviting her up to the 
Castle for whole days, and enabling Mrs. Trevor 
to rouse the envy of her entire circle of acquaint¬ 
ance by her frequent allusions to dear Blodwen’s 
“ friend ” ? 

It is true that Mrs. Trevor herself.was never 
asked to accompany her sister on these occasions, 
but this she did not think it necessary to proclaim. , 

“ Young girls have their secrets,” she would say 
playfully, “ and I was never one to spoil their 
pleasure. Had the dear countess lived, I should 
have gone up no doubt as often as my husband 
does when the earl is down. He does depend on 
him so! The moment he sets foot in the Castle, 
he wants John there.. Now dear Lady Russel is 
one of those strong natures that really does not want 
or need companionship.” 

At the present moment Mrs. Trevor was de¬ 
vouring the outside of a small note from the Castile, 
addressed to Blodwen. This accounted, peraaps, 
for the impatience with which her voice sounded ifirom* 
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the breakfast-room as she desired the young girl to 
be quick. 

“ Here’s a note for you from Lady Alice; do 
open it quickly! ” she cried. “ A gardener or 
under-gardener brought it down. Odd, that they 
shouldn't send a footman! I should have liked the 
Iwarises to have seen the Castle livery. However, 
this damp day, I .suppose, it’s no wonder! ” 

Blodwcn smiled as she wondered whether the 
damp weather was supposed to be injurious to the 
health of the delinquent footman, or whether her 
sister-in-law thought Lady Russel’s rigid economies 
extended even to the saving of livery for fine days. 

She took the note, and immediately after handed 
it to Mrs. Trevor, who was hovering expectant 
near. 

“ Lady Alice wants me to go up this afternoon; 
.she has a cold, and she finds it dull, I suppose.” 
'This speech was not delivered in the delighted tone 
of ardent friend.ship. After a terrible shock to the 
deepest root of our affection, it is long ere it can 
send out fresh tendrils of friendship; and the very 
real indifierence which Blodwen displayed to the 
overtures of the Castle compelled the reluctant 
admiration of the most envious of her would-be rivals 
in Pen gwr town. 

“ What a sweet note ! ” cried Mrs. John. “ ‘ Ever 
yours most sincerely.’ I wish Bessie Griffiths could 
see this! What will you wear, dearReally, I do 
think Lady Alice might ask me to accompany you 
sometimes,” she added, with a sudden change of 
temper frequently observed in her. “ I do not know 
whether I ought to let you go so often alone. It is 
extremely neglectful and rude of them; they have 
not returned my call yet—at least. Lady Russel has 
not, and Lady Alice only came after she had seen 
you in church. It is exceedingly strange. I think 
I will walk up with you this afternoon. What do 
you,think, dear ?” 
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She actually consulted Blodwen on such points 
now! 

“Just as you like, Loiiii^e; I am sure Lady 
Russel will be very glad to see you, especially if 
you have any Pengwr scandal to offer her! ” 

“ Well, I do not know; perhaps it would be better 
to stand on my dignity, as I have net been asked 
you know. I hope your gray dress will not be 
considered too shabby.’’ 

“ My gray dress,” exclaimed the girl with strange 
vehemence ; “ I shall not of putting on my 

gray dress ! Why should I ? They never look at 
my dress, and if they did it would not matter. This 
is perfectly neat, and quite pretty enough.” 

.She turned away impatiently, and stood for some 
moments looking out of the hall window, ag.dnst 
which long sprays of creepers were ever and anon 
blown by the fitful wind. Sitting down on the wide 
sill, her thoughts strayed back to the first day when 
she had worn that gray dress. Edmund had looked 
on it with manifest approval, and begged her not to 
wear it out before the Virginia creeper should be 
crimson and the chestnuts glowing in their autumn 
gilding. Wear that dress to go up to the Castle in ! 
The idea was sacrilegious. Why, it was probably 
the last of her dresses which should be consecrated 
by Edmund’s praise ! For the Virginia creeper was 
red now, and the chestnut-trees were golden ; but he 
was not there to observe the effect of the cool gray 
against the gorgeous background. Anything would 
do now, in dresses as in everything. 

Mrs. Trevor passed through the hall, but deigned 
no word to the drooping figure on the window-sill. 
She was evidently displeased with the abrupt manner 
in which their talk had been cut short. 

“ Her temper is so uncertain,” she complained to 
her husband, of Blodwen. “ And to see a young 
girl so stingy over dress, of all things,, is really 
disgusting. The way she hoards up that gray 
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merino of hers, it might be a silk or satin. I do 
not like her going so shabby up to the Castle, I 
am sure it gives quite a wrong impression of as, John 
dear; and I do not think she cares a bit whether I 
am asked up there or not; she could easily drop a 
hint about it to Lady Alice if she did ! ” 

The unconscious subject of these remarks still 
sat in a kind of dream. A smile played on her 
lips, her thoughts had drifted back somewhat to 
the happy days when Edmund and she had seen so 
ipuch of each other that they had even played at 
quarrelling. Looking fixedly at the wet lawn, where 
two bright-eyed thrushes were hopping about in 
search of worms, she seemed to stand once more in 
the garden of Plas Trevor. She could recall the 
very tone of Edmund’s voice when he was vexed at 
some unmeant speech of hers. She could see him 
slashing the heads off a clump of nettles with his 
stick, while he asked her with a frown and a smile 
whether she really meant what she said. And she 
remembered the thrill of pleasure, so intense as to be 
almost pain, which had rushed through her as he 
took her hand, and said it was the proper thing for a 
schoolmaster to be as cross and severe as he liked, 
but that nobody had ever heard of a sulky flower! 
She rememberedJiow her poor little heart had beat 
half-terrified and half-enraptured as he reproached 
hitnself for his harshness, as he said: 

“ It is only people I gare about intensely who can 
make me cross.” 

“ Care about intensely! ’’ How strange to re¬ 
member these words when he had left her! The 
more she thought about it the more she wondered. 
Yet, looking back, she saw that their most intimate 
talks, their sweetest confidences, had ever been fol¬ 
lowed by a change in his manner, by a restraint or 
constraint placing once more the old distance of 
master and pupil between them. Well, now that it 
was all over, now that she could look back and judge 
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with moderate calm, she was sure that, despite all, 
he had loved her, whatever reasons he might have 
had for concealing and denying that love. 

So constantly did Blodwen dwell in the past three 
years with her love, that it is no wonder that she 
.should feel as if her life had gone out with him, as if 
she were but the shadow of the past. For she could 
see his face wherever she moved; Sleeping or waking, 
he was with her. She was always living through old 
times, old past lessons, old talks, always trying to 
recall some detail which might before have slipped 
her memory, some hitherto forgotten look or word 
which was now precious as a new-found treasure. 
Do we not all thus gather up the fragments, that 
nothing shall be lost of Love’s miraculous banquet, 
which is spread before each one of us once in our 
lives ?. 

As she sat at lunch that morning, Blodwen talked 
with her brother about the guest he was expecting 
that evening, she laughed with her little nephew, and 
made conciliatory overtures to her sister-in-law, 
lavishing admiration on her ai'rangement of flowers 
and glass. Yet all the time her busy brain was for 
the hundredth time going through each word of that 
last talk which she had had with Edmund. She 
certainly had “ improved " to some purpose, for she 
wore an expression of decided interest as her brother 
described Mr. Price’s wealth and importance; and 
from the way in which she smiled at the children’s bad 
French, no one would have suspected that she hardly 
heard a word of what • they were saying. But this 
constant dual action of the brain was a burden and a 
strain. She was longing to be alone ; and was much 
relieved when Mrs. John decided that she would not 
accompany her to the Castle. 

“ And if Lady Alice should seem surprised not to 
see me, be sure to say—laughingly, you know—that 
I am very particular, and never go where I am not 
invited.” 
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Such was her parting speech, to which Blodwen 
readily assented, having: realised no word of it. So 
she set off for Pengwr Castle, still in the blue gown 
—the blue gown which often brushed against Edmund 
as they had walked in the narrow paths of the old 
garden, or sat together reading from one book. 

.She was shown upstairs to Lady Alice’s room 
by the old butler, and there she found the two sisters ; 
one of them busily engaged in painting,.with great 
speed and no care, various useless articles for a 
bazaar which was in prospect for the restoration 
of the ancient parish church of Pengwr. Lady 
Russel was interested in it, and Mrs. John Trevor 
fondly hoped' that she herself might figure at the 
Castle stall, and was already collecting contributions 
with that dazzling end in view. The younger of 
the sisters was frankly doing nothing, lying- back 
in a hammock-chair in the laziest of graceful atti¬ 
tudes, and with a distinctly mischievous expression 
of countenance. 

“ You dear thing, to come this horrid afternoon ! ” 
she exclaimed, seizing her visitor by both hands, 
while Lady, Georgina hastily finished a vividly- 
green fern on a small terra-cotta plaque, ere she 
found time for greeting. “ I have been feeling so 
dull these last two days. Really, I think poor dear 
Miss Rigid was right, and one’s school-days are one’s 
Happiest. I would gladly return to early dinner 
and German conversation, if those days of fighting 
and romping could only come again. Are not you 
tired of being grown up, Blodwen ? But I dare say 
not, you are so much younger than I.” 

“■Not so much, Lady Alice; you are not twenty 
yet, and I am just eighteen.” . 

“Now, Blodwen, how tiresome of you ! Why 
will you always call me ‘ Lady Alice,’ when I have 
told you not to ? ” 

“ 1 do not know. I suppose it’s because I 
always think of you so,” replied our heroine, whose 
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coat and hat had been removed during this brief 
colloquy. 

"Do sit down by the fire, dear," said Lady 
Georgina, in her well-bred, condescending tones. 
“ And do not think me rude if I pay no attention to 
you ; I never can talk and paint at the same time, 
and it is all Alice’s fault that I have such a lot to do; 
she will not help a bit in this bazaar work.” 

“ Oh, I hate bazaars! ” said the accused, drawing 
her chair nearer the cheerful little wood fire. “ I think 
they are all wrong in principle, you know. Fancy 
bribing people to subscribe to the restoration of a 
church by means of horrid little socks for babies, 
or knitted dolls, or painted paper-knives! I do no} 
grudge any money I give to charities j but at a 
bazaar each shilling of which I am defrauded oc¬ 
casions me the greatest pain. You need not laugh 
—absolute pain it is, so indignant do I feel at 
the remuneration offered in the shape of everything 
I do not want, and should never like to have! 

‘ What is one to do with the things i ’ I always 
ask Aunt'’Kate, and she invariably replies: ‘Give 
them to me, my dear, if you have no use for them; 
they will do for the next bazaar.’ So the system 
thrives, and I have not only lost the satisfaction of 
giving my money, but am left with the disagreeable 
feeling of having been cheated out of it. I have 
made-up my mind, I never will countenance such 
nonsense, if I can help it! ” 

“ I must confess that I do not like them much 
better than you do,” said. Blodwen, smiling; “but 
surely you are going to countenance Pengwr Bazaar.^ 
The rector was telling us the other day how very 
kind Lady Russel had been about it." 

"Oh yes, I shall take my turn at tormenting 
then; it will be a pleasant variety after having 
been a victim at so many. And you, of course, 
will be selling; I suppose Mrs. Trevor is taking a 
stall.?” 
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“ I am not at all sure ” replied Blodwen, “ But 
anyway I shall be at home long before the bazaar 
comes off. It is arranged for Christmas week, is 
it not?” 

“ Yes; and you need not think you will escape 
it. If you are not wanted by your sister you must 
come to us, and help me. Georgie, do you not think 
that this child and Dilys would get on capitally 
together ? ” 

“ I really do not know; but I must go and see 
if Aunt Kate wants me this afternoon now, so I will 
say good-bye, Blodwen.” 

” Will you not be coming up to tea ? ” asked her 
sister. 

“ You know we ought not to leave Aunt Kate so 
long alone,” replied Georgie, as she closed the door 
behind her. 

“ How nice ! We will have tea all to ourselves, 
then, just you and I,” said Alice, as she turned in 
her chair, sitting up to inspect the despised bazaar 
treasures with w’hich the table was littered. " How 
horribly Georgie is painting these! ” she exclaimed, 
holding up one of the tiny plaques. "I suppose 
she thinks them good enough for the object. Yet 
what baneful influence may spread from this little 
piece of bad Art in a naughty world! ” she added 
sententiously. “ Look, this is my one attempt, this 
poor paper-knife! I do not know what ycru are 
laughing at in it. I look upon it as a great success, 
for when Georgie saw it she said it was the last time 
she would ever ask me to help her; and Aunt Kate 
told me I painted like a great clumsy schoolboy. I 
thought once of sending it to Forsyth, but he is in 
St. Petersburg. It is hardly worth sending such a 
way, so I will give it to you, Blodwen; you are always 
reading, it will be a most appropriate present, my 
first and last oil painting. Just hand me that little 
brush, will you, I want to put my initials on it. 
Please do not thank me; you know it is not worth 
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thanks, though really it was pretty enough before I 
spoiled it.” 

“ I hope Mr. Forsyth is stronger now. You said 
he had been so ill when I last saw you,” said 
Blodwen. She knew that there was no subject on 
which her friend loved more to converse than that 
of her favourite brother. 

“ Oh, yes, thank you ; he is all right again now. 
That is to say, he is always getting ill now. He 
seems rather tired of it all,” answered Alice vaguely. 
“ Have you seen his last photograph > Is it not 
nice.?” She put a cabinet photo into Blodwen’s 
hands as she spoke. It represented a young man in 
full Court dress, a young man of prepossessing 
appearance and soldierly bearing, 

” I will show you my collection of all his por¬ 
traits,” she continued. ” I think I have one of every 
photo he has ever had taken from babyhood. Of 
course they were not all £^iveji to me; I collected 
them out of other people’s books. No one has ever 
missed them, and it zs so nice to have them. Was 
he not a darling little boy.? But this is how I first 
remember him, in knickerbockers, with his socks 
always disappearing into his boots.” 

The two girls laughed as they turned the pages 
of the Forsyth album, and beheld the same plain 
but pleasing face in every stage of development. 

“ Whoever is that ? ” cried Blodwen suddenly, 
as she* stopped at a group of undergraduates in 
academic dress. The red flushed her pale face, her 
heart beat fast, for surely Edmund Haig and no 
other had sat for the portrait of one of those men. 

“ That ? Why, surely you do not know him ? ” 
said Alice stupidly. She had flushed too, unless it 
was the firelight that changed her face. “It is 
Forsyth’s best friend—at least, he tised to be his 
best friend in those days.” 

“Yes, but what is his name.?” asked Blodwen 
with feverish entreaty. 
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“His name?” returned Alice, gazing with some 
surprise at her visitor, who was so diiyerent from 
her usual calm little self. “ His name is Mr. Price 
—Harold Price.” 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon,” faltered Blodwen, " he 
is so wonderfully like some one I know.’’ 

"It is a handsome face; don’t you think so?” 
said Alice carelessly. 

(You and I, reader, will avail ourselves of the 
privilege offered to Blodwen, and drop the title of the 
carl’s daughter.) “ I will show you a group that was 
taken of us all when he was down here once, ages 
ago, in my schoolroom days, when I wore my hair 
down my back. One of 1^'or.syth’s friends took us— 
I cannot say much for his succe.ss. That is Dilys 
Wynne; she is really lovely, though you might not 
think it from that.” 

“ What a nice group ! ” said Blodwen. “ You all 
look so very happy, especially Mr. Price! ” She 
looked at the picture a long time. Yes, it was 
wonderfully like Edmund, with his contented look of 
suppressed sunshine, as he came in to a French lesson. 
She was loath to give it back again. “You are not 
a bit changed,” she remarked, “save for the long 
plait of hair and the short dress. In spite of your 
regrets for old times, I can hardly believe you are 
really the least bit more ‘grown up’ now than then,” 
she added, smiling. 

“ Perhaps not; but one to be, and ‘that is 

the worst of it. Give me the photograph and I will 
put it back. Here is Warton with our tea! How 
time has flown ! May I come down some day, when 
my cold is better, to see you, Blodwen,” she con¬ 
tinued, as the footman left the room ; “ or will you 
call me ‘ Lady Alice,’ and be stiff and alarming ? ” 

"I will strive to think of you as an ordinary 
mortal, and to treat you as such,” was the amused 
reply. 

“ What is it, Warton ?” cried his young mistress. 
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as the opening door again revealed that solemn 
functionary. 

“ Miss Trevor’s maid is waiting, my lady.” 

“ Oh, Miss Trevor will not be going for an hour 
yet. I will ring when she wants her maid. How 
ridiculous sending for you at such an hour ; and what 
does the man mean by announcing your maid ^ 
Really, I do not know what servants are coming to 
nowadays. I had no idea you had a maid of your 
own, Blodwen. How extremely jolly it must be; I 
have only half of Georgie’s, which means very little j 
but when Mary marries I believe we shall each have 
one.” 

“Oh, I have not a maid,” said Blodwen simply. 
“I suppose my sister-in-law thought it would be 
getting rather dark for me to walk out alone, and 
sent one of the .servants.” 

Thus was poor Mrs. Trevor’s little attempt at 
high life frustrated. 

“ But, Lady Alice-” she continued. 

“ But what ? ” 

“Well, Alice, then ; while I remember, did my 
brother ever meet Mr. Price here } ” 

“Yes, I dare say ; your brother is up here so often 
when papa is at home, that he has probably seen 
every visitor that has ever stayed here. Does he 
know him? Have you ever heard him speak of 
him ? ” 

“There’s a Mr. Price coming down to-night to 
spend a week or ten days, and I am nearly sure, now 
that I think of it, that John said he had met him 
here about two years ago, and had not seen him 
since.” 

“ How strange ! ” ejaculated Alice wonderingly. 
“ How very strange ! I wonder shall we see anything 
of him ? He will surely call; but Aunt !|Cate used to 
be so horrid to him ; still, Forsyth and he were such 
friends. Tell him that we have not forgotten him, 
Blodwen, though I am grown up now. He used to 
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be so good to me when I was a child. Must you 
really go now I shall come and see you soon, dear, 
if you really will let me. Good-bye.” 

She kissed Blodwen, who followed Warton along 
the dark passage and downstairs; then, turning back, 
she flung herself once more into the low chair by 
the fire. 

“ Shall I bring the lights in, my lady ? ” 

The footman twice repeated the question in his 
measured accents ere she answered : 

“ No ; not until I ring.” 

So she was left alone with the firelight to dream 
of the days when Harold and she, Dilys and Forsyth, 
had gathered round that hearth. What happy times 
those had been! What merry memories haunted 
this old schoolroom, of whispered ghost stories, of 
mysteriously mislaid lesson-books, of the making of 
toffee and the roasting of chestnuts ! How its former 
mistress, timid little Miss Rigid, had laughed over 
that absurd time-table which had been discovered 
pinned to the blackboard one morning!—a travesty 
of her own neat one, wherein the daily and hourly 
occupations of her pupil were set down. 

“ Dear lost days, how lost for ever! ” sighed the 
girl. “ How different Forsyth seems from his letters! 
And Dilys, how altered she is! I feel the same—I 
feel just as I used to then ; but even I am obliged to 
conceal it, to be grown up with the rest of the world. 

I wonder what Harold is like ? If he does not come 
up to see us I shall conclude that he is the most 
changed of any of us. He certainly did like us very 
much in those days; he used always to be wishing 
he had sisters, like Forsyth. But, of course, he has 
seen lots of girls since then ; I dare say he has quite 
forgotten us.” 

As she was passing through the hall on her way 
out, Blodwen encountered Lady Russel, who was just 
leaving the drawing-room. 

" Oh, are you here. Miss Trevor ? "she exclaimed. 
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in a surprised voice. It was one of her pleasant 
ways to greet a visitor, or even an invited g^est, in 
this surprised fashion. “ Oh, you are going away ? ” 
she continued, as Blodwen did not reply. “ I hope 
you have had a pleasant afternoon ? ” 

" Yes, thank you,” was the answer, and the girl 
moved on. She disliked Lady Russel in her 
amiability as much as in her rudeness. 

" And what news is there at Pengwr ” asked her 
ladyship, in the same tone as she would have asked 
a pedlar what wares he had in his basket. 

“ Really, I do not think there is any,” said our 
heroine; and, glad to escape, she and her''maid” 
stepped out into the misty October night. 


CHAPTER 11. 

He has never once been seen to laugh, but many have seen 
him weep .—Description of Jesus, bjf, Publius Lentulus, Pro- 
consul of Judea before Herod. 

"This is my sister Blodwen, Mr. Price,” said John 
Trevor, in a tone of unwonted affection and pride. 

It is a Pengwr custom to introduce the lady to 
the gentleman, and carries with it a sense of humilia¬ 
tion to the independent soul of girlhood, as evincing 
a thorough misconception of the relative position of 
the sexes. 

Mr. Price was much amused by the stately bow 
with which the little Welsh girl greeted him. At 
the same time, he thought she must be veiy shy, for 
when their eyes met, she became crimson, and then 
suddenly turned as white again. 

Blodwen had been schooling herself on the way 
home to meet some one very like Edmund, but ftow 
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like she had never imagined from the photograph. 
That amused smile in the blue eyes went to her 
heart like a little stab. 

With hardly more than a word of greeting she 
turned to Mrs. John, and began an account of her 
afternoon, which lasted till the welcome sound of the 
gong summoned them all to the dining-room. 

Harold was placed opposite her at dinner, and 
•ere he had stolen many glances across the table, he 
had come to the conclusion that she was one of the 
most beautiful girls he had ever seen. She looked 
like some proud young British princess., Boadicea in 
her youth must have looked like that. 

“ Do you know, your brother has been telling me. 
Miss Trevor,” he began, “that we are a sort of six¬ 
teenth cousins ? He is going to introduce me to a 
whole circle of friends and relatives down here—none 
nearer than a second cousin.” 

"Is he.? You had better take a look at them 
first, before you lay claim to them. It is so very 
difficult to get rid of undesirable connections, you 
know! ” 

“My dear Blodwen!” cried anxious Mrs. John, 
“ one would think you were burdened with a host of 
poor relations, to hear you talk ! ” 

“Oh, she’s quite right,” said her brother; “must 
not be rash. Price. We won’t give out that a hand¬ 
some young English millionaire is down here seeking 
for kith and kin. There has always been a lawyer or 
two in the Trevor family, and it makes the race 
cautious; it comes out even in the girls, you see. 
My dear Louise,” he added in an annoyed voice, 
“ what kind of a joint is this ? I never saw anything 
like it; where am I to begin to carve it ? ” 

“ I am sure / do not know! Cook tells me that 
.she has never seen such joints in England as these 
horrid Welsh butchers send up. They hack the 
meat disgracefully. But it is really all your own 
fault, John, for not allowing me to order it from 
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Liverpool or Birmingham. Wc could get beautiful 
joints, and fish, too,” she added, turning to her guest 
with her injured look, “ if only my husband would 
let me order it from an English town instead of 
patronising these wretched little Pengwr trades¬ 
people ! ” 

" Wait till I retire from business, my dear; you 
can do as you like then.” 

“ But Pengwr looked a good sized place to me,” 
said Harold; “ I should have thought the shops 
would have been very good for a country town.” 

“ Oh, most of the money of Pengwr lies in those 
shops and warehouses,” said his host. 

“ And most of the intelligence and education, 
too,” added Blodwen. 

“ How ridiculous! What can you know about 
the education of shop people ? ” exclaimed Mrs. 
Trevor, with, distinct annoyance. But Harold was 
interested by the remark, the last which his fair vis-a- 
vis made during the meal; slie was unusually silent 
tluit evening. 

“I have often noticed,” Mrs. John complained 
that night, “ that if ever a stranger is here, Blodwen 
goes out of her way to say eccentric things. She 
wishes to get up a character for cleverness and origi¬ 
nality, and so she says things an idiot would not 
say.” 

“ My dear, Blodwen does not wish to pass for 
anything that she is not,” replied John, who was fond 
of his sister in his selfish way. “ She is clever 
enough, I assure you, and I could see Price was 
immensely taken with her to-night. ' He will be 
enormously wealthy when his father dies; he is 
already a rich man, and the best thing we can do is to 
make this place attractive to him, and to keep Blod¬ 
wen here! ” 

“ You certainly are the best of brothers to give 
her such a chance, and if matters should turn out as 
you wish, it would be very delightful. But, mark my 
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words, it will nrver be ! if you want that girl to go 
out, she will stay in ; and if you wish her to stay in, 
she will go! She has no sense. You may call it 
clever and original; I hope none of mtr children will 
grow up such geniuses! ” 

And Mrs. Trevor composed Ticrself to sleep in 
righteous indignation. 

At that very hour Blodvven was lying awake in 
her room, with a sad and heavy heart. The sight of 
Harold’s face had brought back that of Edmund 
with a cruel vividness which had not been in her 
memories or her dreams. The sound of his voice 
had once more seemed to fall upon her ear, only 
this was perhaps a more joyful, a younger voice. 
Could there be any relationship between these two, 
she wondered. Mr. Price was the only son of a 
wealthy gentleman, she knew; Edmund had once 
told her that he was the son of a vagrant, a beggar ! 
It must surely be only a coincidence, a cruel coin¬ 
cidence, that made this man so strangely like, while 
all unlike, her love. For she thought of Edmund as 
her love even though he had not proposed to her! 
As she lay thus thinking, into her mind floated a 
speech of his which he had said when leaving her 
one vacation: 

“You need never be lonely, child, if you will only 
remember what a large family you belong to ! ” 

She had answered him then, that out of the large 
human family she had met very few with whom she 
would care to make friends, let alone regarding them 
as brothers or sisters. But now his speech seemed to 
carry a sort of comfort with it. This man so like 
Edmund was perhaps come into her life to be a sort 
of brother to her, inferior to Edmund of course. 
And Lady Alice, with all her little faults, Blodwen 
found it very natural to think of her as a sister. She 
fell asleep thinking of these things. 

" She is as great a flirt as any- one, for all her 
simplicity,” said Mrs. Tftevor to herself next mom- 
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ing^, as she looked out of her bedroom window. 
“ The idea of getting up early to walk in the garden 
with Mr. Price 1 I wonder if he told her he would 
be out before breakfast, last night!—giving him a 
rose, too! Well, I never! The very first morning 
she has seen him j one would think she had known 
him for years ! Those close, proud people are always 
like that, I do believe—much wilder than other girls. 
I hate such sly things! However, it’s a good thing 
she is taking a fancy to him or his money; it would 
be very nice having them living in some large place in 
England, and they would move in the best society. 
Mr. Forsyth Rochert is not the only Honourable that 
Mr. Price knows, I’ll be bound ! ” 

These reflections did not prevent Mrs. John from 
kissing Blodwen effusively as she entered from the 
garden; and she bade Plarold “ Good morning,” in 
her most engaging manner. 

“ Such a pity it is Sunday, Mr. Price, or we would 
have shown you something of Pengwr—and such a 
lovely day, too ! ” 

“ Is it not delicious ? I have been persuading 
Miss Trevor to give me your last rose ; it was too 
sweet to be left out there in the garden.” 

“ Oh, I am sure it is nothing to what you have at 
home. Our poor little place cannot boast of much, 
but you must see the greenhouse after breakfast; we 
shall find something pretty there, I dare say.” 

“ Mr. Price is coming to the Welsh service after 
breakfast,” said Blodwen, who was looking unusually 
bright and animated. “He has never been to one, 
and as he means to learn Welsh it will be a very 
good beginning.” 

“Oh, no, you really must not take him there! 
You would not like it at all,” objected his hostess, 
turning towards Harold. “We have a delightful 
English service at half-past eleven, which every one 
goes to, with good singing and choral service, and 
a nice short sermon ; the Welsh service is a most 
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countrified affair, and the church is never properly 
heated at that hour, and the people do so shout in 
the singing. I cannot imagine how Blodwen attends 
Sunday after Sunday, except that I tell her she likes 
to be singular.” 

"What a delightful quality! One does get so 
tired of people who are all cut after one pattern.” 

" Well, I tell her she ought to be very careful; 
it is a very dangerous quality in a young girl, and 
one that often militates against them for life. It is 
not every gentleman that likes it, you know! ” 

The subject of this brief altercation had meantime 
gone upstairs. She was pinning some roses into her 
gray dress, all the sunshine gone out of her face; she 
sat down by her bed and laid her head on the pillow. 
She felt at that moment so very tired of life that she 
thought, even had she known she should soon see 
Edmund again, she would rather have died than have 
gone on waiting longer. But of course she had no 
such prospect, and as for dying, the Trevors were 
a long-lived race; “all except Uncle Edward,” she 
said with a little sigh, as her small nephew knocked 
loudly at her door with an insistant: 

" Come to breakfast! Every one is waiting ; do 
come to breakfast! ” 

“ Are you really going to that ridiculous service?’ 
asked Mrs. John of Blodwen and Harold, as she met 
them in the hall an hour later. 

“ Really and truly ! We are taking Johnnie with 
us j may he come, Louise ? ” 

“Oh, certainly, if he likes!” and Mrs. Trevor 
swept into the drawing-room, highly incensed at 
this upsetting of all her plans. For young men are 
very rare in Pengwr, and of poor quality, and she 
had looked forward to the sensation which this aristo¬ 
cratic-looking young man would create as he walked 
into their pew at the English service; and how Mrs. 
Evans would have stared when, after service was over, 
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the Castle party greeted the Trevors’ guest. Poor 
Mrs. John! 

“ Is there any one down here now ? ” asked 
Harold as they passed the entrance-gates of the 
Castle. « 

“ Only Lady Russel and two of her nieces—the 
two younger ones.” 

“Ah, Lady Georgina and Lady Alice. Do you 
see much of them ? ” 

“ I have been up there a good deal lately; I had 
never seen them till about a month ago, but I feel as 
if I knew them quite well now—Lady Alice, at any 
rate. By the way, I happened to mention yesterday 
that you were coming down to my brother’s, and she 
told me to be sure to say that they had not forgotten 
you, and that you must be sure to come up to see 
them.” 

“ Did she say that ? Then Lady Alice is your 
friend.” 

“ Yes ; she is the one I always see.” 

“ And how came you to tie talking of me ? ” 

“ We were looking at photographs, and she 
showed me a group taken when you were staying 
at the Castle about two years ago, when she was in 
the schoolroom.” 

“ She was a nice girl then ; one of the frankest, 
simplest creatures imaginable, and devoted to her 
brother! ” 

“I do not think she has changed much,'then, for 
.she is all that now,” said Blodwen, laughing; “ and I 
am very fond of her, though 1 never thought I should 
be.” 

" Why, how was that ? ” 

" Oh, because I was tired of hearing her praises, 

I suppose. Everybody connected with the Castle is 
considered perfect in Pengwr, even dear Lady Russel, 
who is as rude as she is grand.” 

“ .Ah, I see ‘we shall agree there; Lady Russel 

K 
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never was a favourite of mine. And so you were 
sick of hearing the praises of the Castle! Well, I do 
not wonder; I suppose Pengwr society is much like 
society all the world over, very apt to be dazzled by 
a title.” 

“ That is an old wonder of mine; I mean about 
the rest of the world. I should not like to think 
Pengwr was a sample of it; but if it is, I can only be 
thankful that I generally live very far out of it all. 
I suppose it is very wrong to be so unsociable, but I 
cannot tell you how terribly these people bore, and 
depress me! ” 

“ How nice it is to talk like this! ” said Harold^ 
“ I mean to really talk about what one is thinking, 
to say what one really means, instead of making 
polite conversation. I am so glad you happened 
to be here when I came down, Blodwen. I may 
call you Blodwen, may I not? We are a sort of 
cousins, you know.” 

“Certainly you may. I cannot feel towards 
you as a stranger, beca'usfe you are so strangely like 
a friend of mine.” 

. “ Really ? I begin to think I must be a very 
common type. Only the other day I met a man 
extremely like me. Perhaps it is a common type 
in this country, for I never remember being thought 
like any one before, except my father.” 

“ Aunt. Blodwen, may I take these sweets from that 
old woman there?” asked Johnnie, at her elbow, 
exhibiting three large white peppermints, with 
crinKied edges, and Welsh mottoes painted in red 
upon them. 

“Oh yes, if you have thanked her.” 

" But do not eat them in church, please,” put 
in Harold, 

"Why not? All Welsh people do; Pve seen 
lots of children with them, and their mothers and 
fathers, too,” said the child. 
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" It is quite a custom at the Welsh service,” said 
Blodwen. 

“ And that is why I like coming to church with 
you, because mamma never lets me take things from 
common people,” remarked Johnnie. 

And they entered the quaint old building. 

I do not know that it boasted of any special 
beauty, this small ancient church, unles's it 
were the beauty which is inseparable from old age. 
The building was long and narrow; the windows, 
delightfully irregular in size and shape, were placed 
much higher in the wall on the south than on the 
northern wall. They were small and diamond-paned, 
and of old greenish-coloured glass. The width of 
their sloping sills showed the immense thickness 
of the outer walls. Outside the cast window you 
could catch sight of the upper branches of an old 
ash-tree, waving against the clear October blue, 
where great white clouds sailed by. So thick were 
the walls of* the church that all noises of the out¬ 
side world were hushed within, save the faint splash 
of the sea, which beat far below the hill on which 
it stood. You could know the wind was blowing 
only by the rapid sailing of the clouds, and the 
restless movement in the bare branches of the ash- 
tree. Through the other windows showed nothing 
save blue sky through a frame of waving ivy. The 
inside of the. building was whitewashed roughly, 
and the high, old-fashioned pews were of dark oak. 
The aisle was paved with grave-stones, from vs|Mch 
generations of passing feet had worn away all trace 
of legible inscription. 

A feeling of deep peace and calm fell upon 
Harold as he sat by Blodwen, waiting for the service 
to begin. Johnnie was ensconced in a corner of 
the pew, playing .blissfully with his peppermints, on 
which the red Tetters were already suspiciously 
smeared; and Blodwen was dreaming of Edmund, 

K 2 
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not painfully or intensely, but idly—wondering where 
he was at that moment, whether he were yet alive, 
or whether, “ life’s fitful fever over,” he slept well. 

Harold had ample leisure to admire the beautiful 
pensive face ere the curate considered the con¬ 
gregation sufficiently as.sembled to emerge from his 
dark little vestry, and to come flopping up the 
narrow aisle, like a great white bat, in his flying 
surplice, and great clumping boots. 

There was no voluntary, only a single bell, of 
mournful, mellow tone, was lolled for three minutes 
ere the .service commenced; after which the old 
clerk hobbled in, the heavy door was shut, and even 
the sound of the sea could hardly force an entrance. 

The Welsh words fitted in with Harold’s mood, 
melodiously unmeaning, confusedly 'sweet. The 
curate was a thorough Welshman, and read his 
native tongue with power and dignity. It seemed 
sacrilegious to think of holding English service 
within these aged walks, where the ancient British 
Church had held its sway, long ere the miijestic 
Latin of the Roman Ma.ss and the measured cadence 
of Gregorian chants resounded in its walls. 

There was a large preponderance of old people 
in the congregation, white-haired men, and stooping 
women j but few young persons were present. The 
chapel offers more attractions in the shape of fashion 
and excitement, and the younger generation is to be 
found there. 

There was something pathetic in the quiet old 
churoh, with these poor old people gathered beneath 
its roof now, but so soon to be lying in the church- 
jard without, where the spray beat below the hill, 
and the open winds swept. 

It seemed a fitting type of the Church in Wales, 
this gentle decay, this touching fidelity on the part 
of a few feeble folk ; there is a dignity and patience 
in this unresisting slow death, this calm old, age, 
which makes the inevitable end more sad, and far 
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more touching than that which shall break in with 
hollow crash of doom upon the galvanised life and 
vulgar popularity which it assumes in sorne districts 
in its last struggle for life. 

The only musical instrument was an old har¬ 
monium, which was played by the clerk’s son, a 
young quarryman, of bright intelligent face. The 
congregation rose to sing the Welsh hymn. What 
a wonderful tune it was ! Harold had never heard 
anything in the least like it before, with its minor 
cadence, its sad refrain. It thrilled through him, it 
was the very utterance of his thought, it enabodied 
the whole scene—the calm decay of old age, the 
pathetic acceptance of approaching death, and yet 
the great uncertainty, dimly felt beyond. 

Everybody was singing, from little Johnnie in 
his clear childish treble, to the old woman who 
had given him his sweets, in her quavering accents. 
Tears were running down her thin old cheeks as 
she sang; she was dressed in black. Oh, those 
marvellous Welsh hymn-tunes! They touch the 
deepest pathos of human life, they rise to the 
highest triumph of heavenly comfort. 

Blodwen and Harold were very silent as they 
walked down the hill from the church; it was 
lucky that their companion needed no answers, as 
long as he was allowed to chatter on unchecked. 

“How delightful it is,” said Blodwen at length, 
turning'with her sweet gmile to Harold, “to be 
able to talk or not, as the spirit moves, without 
fear of being thought rude or neglectful, or *%ven 
stupid! I am always so glad when I know people 
well enough to be silent with them.” 

“Yes; that eternal small-talk is about the 
most dreadful thing going,” Harold replied. “ More 
especially as it is just at the beginning of an 
acquaintance when it is imperative, and it is just 
then that one has really least to say, and cares 
least- for what one’s neighbour has to say. But I 
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do think you Welsh arc grand at making friends; 
you and I are cousins already, and I met a man 
the other day who made me feel as if I were his 
brother before I had known him twenty-four hours. 
It was delightful hearing him talk.” 

“ I suppose every one would be interesting to talk 
to if people were only simple enough to be truthful. 
One never gets tired of poor people, for instance, 
because they are natural. It is those ‘ sweet creatures ’ 
with ‘ charming manners ’ that bore one so intensely. 
Naturally, one cannot feel much interest in what they 
say, seeing it is generally untrue—^just talk for the 
sake of talk. I must say I infinitely prefer silence 
for the sake of silence.” 

“You talk very severely at times, Blodwen.” 

“ Well, I feel very severe occasionally; but I very 
rarely talk so. I have not done so for four months, 
at least; but one thinks all the while.” 

“Well, please always talk to me just as you feel. 

I shall not. think you too severe, I am sure. But 
you do not mean to say that that is the church that 
Mrs. Trevor was telling me they werd going to 
restore I ” 

“Yes; that church they wish to pull down. 
They will erect a cheap, thin-walled horror in its 
place, with a red-tiled floor and six windows, three 
on each side, all the same size and shape. The 
high, old-fashioned pews will vanish, and the 
diamond-paned glass will be replaced by atrocious 
stained glass, which the* nobility and gentry of 
Pengwr will vie with each other in presenting. The 
place will be all smooth plaster and thick varnish, • 
and every one will say what a nice bright church 
it is, and what an immense improvement. The 
poor old Welsh people lament; but they will not 
restore the churchyard,” she added, with, her little 
smile; “ no one can take that refuge from them.” 

“ What barbarians these creatures must be! I 
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wish something could be done to save the church— 
it is so characteristic.” 

“Do you see that.^” she asked, turning quickly. 
“ Do you feel it ? It is just the same with the 
services, I think. The people who would like the 
chancel papered with crimson paper half-way up, 
and above that, blue with gold stars j who would 
like the gray stones replaced by Minton tiles, have 
such a horror of coldness and bareness that they 
forget the dreary sea outside, and the gray rocks; 
they do not grasp the harmony of it all. They must 
have bright, loud, cheerful services. They would 
abolish the slow, countrified drawling out of wailing 
minor tunes. They have a shuddering dread of all 
that, is not comfortable, warm, and bright. What 
they like in the way of a service is, first a cheerful, 
musical confession of sins, and then the psalms 
rushed through at a rate which makes singing diffi¬ 
cult and thinking impossible. Then they must 
have hearty hymns, to well-marked tunes, in the 
major key. Their idea of religion, as shown by 
their worship, is much like their notion of life, I 
think—loud and cheerful, assertive and vulgar. I 
must own that I never could look upon life as a 
great joke, nor upon religion as its luxurious appen¬ 
dage. Both to me are full of awe and mystery. 
Both are full of struggle, of battle, of sorrow mani¬ 
fold and inexplicable. Those ‘ bright services,’ with 
their self-assurance and complacency, jar upon me 
terribly. I prefer the cold and lonely church on 
the wind-swept hill, where you can hear below the 
never-silent ocean beating on the rocks; where all 
around lie the quiet dead; where life seems a brief 
and uncertain light that flickers for a moment and 
is gone; and where one’s prayers are as the cry of 
utter feebleness, of mariners long tempest-tossed, 
of weary pilgrims in the desert, of ’chiMren crying 
in the night. It may be a gloomy conception of 
religion, of life, but it suits me better than the 
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other. The English service here, which you ought 
to have attended this nnorning, always gives me 
the idea that the congregation is, above all thing.s, 
afraid of having time to think. We Welsh, on tlie 
contrary, are fond of facing the dark side of life 
and death. Some persons will not even allow that 
there exists the dark side ; but facts are not altered 
by what people believe concerning them.” 

“ What a sad little soul you are, Blodwen 1 I do 
not know that I entirely agree with you; of course, 
life is full of sad thing.s, but I have always heard 
good people say that religion is anything but melan¬ 
choly ; it comforts a great many who would be very 
badly off without it.” 

“Yes, the religion that recognises sorrow, may 
comfort it; but not the religion that ignores and 
pooh-poohs it, shouts ‘ I am safe,’, and mentally 
adds, ‘ so all is right’ But did you not like that first 
hymn-tune we had to-day That will explain what I 
mean. It is often the greatest comfort to me to play 
it over or to hear it sung, because it is so sad, so very 
deeply sad, that my sorrow is swallowed up in its 
sorrow. It is as the boundless sea of huntan troubles 
amongst which mine sinks out of sight, unimportant 
as one of infinitely many. Do you ever feel like 
that—comfo'rted by something infinitely sadder and 
deeper than your own grief?” 

“ I have never been so very sad,” said Harold 
simply, with a pang of pity for this beautiful girl 
who could speak so passionately. “ I have had but 
fevv troubles in my life. I have lost my mother, but 
I never knew much of her; I think my greatest trial 
is that my father will not understand me, and I am 
afraid he never will; but even that grief is not 
constant, it is a fretting and a longing that attacks 
me at times. I have had many friends, and I 
have always been very happy hitherto. Somehow 
or other I feel as if I had come pretty near the 
end of it now; and I suspect that when once I 
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set up with an individual trouble of my own, 
whole oceans of general sorrows will not suffice 
to drown my particular one.” 

“ Please do not have such gloomy foreboding.^, 
or I shall think it is my fault for taking you at 
your word, and talking as I feel. Here we are 
back again, Louise. It is pleasant to think that 
you poor things must toil up that hill, and sit 
through a long service and dull sermon, while we 
can devote the rest of the morning to reading, 
writing, or-” 

" Smoking! ” suggested Harold. 

“Well, make yourselves at home, and do not 
get into mischief!” cried John, who was in a 
particularly good humour, contrary to his usual 
habit on a Sunday morning. 

“ They are the best of friends already! ” he 
exclaimed to his wife. “ He is quite gone on her. 
Did you not see how they were talking as they 
came up the drive ” 

Meanwhile, Harold sat down to write letters 
peacefully in the library; and Blodwen, in the 
drawing-room, softly played Welsh hymn-tunes. 
They might have been brother and sister. Why 
is there not more of this kind of thing in the 
world? Is it your.fault, gentle reader, or ours? 


CHAPTER HI. 

A rosebud set with little wilful thorns, 

And sweet as English air could make her. 

Y/te Princess. 


Had Lady Russel deigned to converse with Mrs. 
Trevor on that Sunday morning, not only would she 
have given that lady the intensest pleasure, but she 
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herself would have profited, since she would then 
almost certainly have heard’of Harold’s arrival ; Mrs. 
John would have been .so proud of mentioning the 
one acquaintance she shared in common with the 
Roscnthorpe family. And had Harold attended the 
English service he would have been self-revealed. 
In either of the above-mentioned cases Lady Alice 
would never have been permitted to go down to the 
Trevors’ that Sunday afternoon in order to attend 
the Welsh service in the evening with Blodwen. 

• As it was, when Alice announced her plans at 
lunch, the unconscious Lady Russel had no objections 
to offer. 

“ I suppose Mr. Trevor will take care of you 
there, and I will send the carriage to meet you at 
eight o’clock, or whatever time service is over,” she 
said with unwonted amiability. “ But do remember, 
Alice, not to encourage that girl too much ; she will 
be very apt to take liberties j those sort of people 
always do if you do not keep up your dignity. What 
A this idea of attending Welsh services.? ” 

“ Oh, I have never been to one, and I do. want to 
so much ; and Georgie will not come with me, so 
1 told Blodwen I- should come down some day and 
go with her. I do so hate English church here, the 
people* stare so; if I like Welsh services I shall 
always attend them ; Blodwen always does 1 ” 

“ Very suitable for her, I dare say! But for once, 
my dear, I have no objections to your going.” 

So Alice gained her point through judiciously 
refraining from argument, which always ruffled her 
aunt. Nevertheless, that august lady had hardly left 
the room ere her niece exclaimed indignantly; 

“ T/iaf girl, indeed! I do not wonder certain 
persons find Aunt Kate insufferable ! ” 

After which explosion of wrath she retired to her 
room, to spend a much longer time than usual on 
arraying herself, aided by the little French maid 
whom she shared with her sister. Only too delighted 
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was Jeanne to hover round her young mistress, the 
object of much real adoration on her part; rarely did 
Lady Alice submit so quietly to her manipulations 
• as on this afternoon. 

Dismissing her maid at last, Alice stood in front 
of the long mirror and gazed thoughtfully at her 
charming face. 

“ I must be very careful and dignified,” she said 
to herself. “ I do hope he will not take it into his 
head that I am coming down there to see him. But 
he never used to be conceited; still, one never knows 
with men, they are so horrid!” (Yes, I regret to 
write it, but such was her thought—a very deluded, 
mistaken thought, let us trust 1) “ I must let him see 
that of course there is a great difference now that 
I am ‘out’ I wonder if he is as handsome as I 
remember him, and half as nice I Of course I could 
not judge at that age. Perhaps he is in love with 
that pretty Blodwen by this. time ; if so, they will 
not thank me for putting in an appearance this after¬ 
noon. Well, it is no use waiting here. Whatever 
happens, it is all Gfeorgio’s fault for being so selfish 
about not coming to the Welsh service ; if she had 
come, I would not have gone with the Trevors.” 

She opened the door of her room, then suddenly 
turned and re-entered it, took up a back hand-glass 
and earnestly surveyed in the long mirror the neat 
mass of light-gold plaited hair beneath the little 
black-and-white bonnet. She caught up a pair of 
gloves and a Prayer "Book and walked downstairs, 
looking in at the drawing-room as she passed to 
say: 

“ I have no idea when we shall be out of church 
or when service begins, but if Thomas is not there 
when we come out 1 will go on to Pengwr Hall, and 
he must drive on after me.” 

“ Very well, my dear I Remember to keep that 
woman” (Mrs. John, we presume) ’‘at a distance, 
and-” 
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“ Certainly, auntie ! Au revoir! ” 

It was with a decided step that Lady Alice set 
out, nor did her pace slacken till she stood in the 
drive of Pengwr Hall. Then it flagged with a 
sudden shock, for ere she could assume that dignity 
of demeanour with which she had purposed meeting 
Mr. Price, she perceived him coming forward to meet 
her, bare-headed, and with equal surprise and pleasure 
on his open face. 

“ Lady Alice ! How very nice to see you again ! 
Are you coming up here ? ” 

“Yes, I was coming up to ask Blodwen to get 
Mr. Trevor to escort us both to Welsh service this 
evening. It is more surprising to see j/ou here, Mr. 
Price ; though now that I recollect, Blodwen did say 
you were expected down some time this week.” 

“Yes, 1 arrived last night. It is so nice to sec 
the old place again, I have such happy associations 
with it, only I keep expecting to see Forsyth round 
every corner.” 

Lady Alice relaxed somewhat, but still main¬ 
tained a guardedness of expression while Harold 
continued : 

“ Do you remember how my good host, Mr. 
Trevor, used to torment himself over my branch of 
the Prices ? He has solved the problem at length, 
satisfactorily tracing me to the Prices of Rhos— 
somewhere-rexcuse the rest—a family not only 
respectable but of royal ancestry—and not only de¬ 
scended from kings, but connected with the Trevors 
themselves! I hope you arc duly impressed. It 
is a mysterious and complicated affair—the connec¬ 
tion, I mean—but Blodwen and I have decided to be 
cousins on the strength of it.” 

“ Indeed ! how interesting !” The tone in which 
this remark was made would have done credit to 
Lady Russel herself, in her most snubbing mood. 
Alice could hardly restrain a flickering smile at her 
own chilling accents. 
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" I am glad you think, it interesting/’ said Harold 
slowly, and with equal coldness. “ I thought it very 
interestingto have even a cousin of my own, especially 
when that cousin happened to be such a charming 
girl as Miss Trevor.” 

“ Really ? ” She was getting angry now. How 
pretty she looked when she put on that proud little 
air 

“ How are you all up at the Castle ? ” asked 
Harold after a few moments’ silence. 

“Very well, thank you.” 

“ Lady Mary is engaged since I la.st saw you. 

I must congratulate you on your future brother-in- 
law. I saw a good deal of Stanhope at one time, he 
is a thoroughly nice fellow.” 

“ Oh, do you know him ? Yes, we all like him ; 
and his people are so nice; Mary and I are to visit 
some of them next month. Here we are. How are 
)'OU, Blodwcn ? I have come to ask if you will give 
me some tea, in the first place, and if your brother 
will then take us to the Wel.sh service. They will 
send the carriage to take me home about eight 
o’clock.” 

“ Oh, we are out long before that, even when the 
sermon is extra long. But please come in, I am so 
glad to see you. Are you going to stay out longer, 
this cheerless afternoon?” she asked Harold; but 
he had already vanished, and she took, her visitor 
into the drawing-room, a little disappointed. Mrs. 
Trevor was overjoyed on seeing her house again 
honoured by the presence of an earl’s daughter. ’ 

Ye, whose titled hands may hold this book, 
think what wealth of happiness is yours to bestow ! 
A trifling word, a five minutes’ call, a brief chat, a 
kind inquiry, a nod, a smile from you, how unspeak¬ 
ably precious a boon it is to the Mrs. Trevors of this 
world 1 And they are many. Think what power is 
yours, to bring pleasure into that most barren of all 
existences, the social aspirant’s 1 What costs you 
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Jittle more than half-an-hour’s amusement, may give 
to such, whole months of pleasing retrospe.ct, of self- 
complacency, nay, absolute self-respect! Is it too 
much to wish that you were always amiable, always 
agreeable, .or even always polite, to these starving 
creatures who depend on your smiles for their scanty 
food of happiness ? 

I turn to you, grand class of social strivers,. of 
title-worshippers, of wealth-adorers, and far from 
despising you (save when I am in a cynical mood) 
I weep for you! I would I were the Queen, the 
Prince of Wales, and the whole aristocracy rolled 
together, then should your dearest ambition be 
satisfied! With what garlanded smiles would I 
shake hands with each one of you ! How carefully 
would I inquire after your every relative! How 
affably I would crack jokes with you, and how hos¬ 
pitably would I receive you, when your nervous 
hands should pull my Castle door-bell, or when with 
fluttering hearts and embarrassed demeanour you 
found yourselves seated uncomfortably on my palatial 
ottomans! 

Alas, it is not in my power to carry out such 
schemes of social blessing! Only the last time I 
dined with the Evanses they were under the im¬ 
pression that theirs was the condescension, mine the 
honour! Perhaps they were right. It was during 
that very dinner that I tried to cover that mistake of 
Mrs. Trevor’s which had set all the table smiling. 
Had I not afterwards the mortification of hearing her 
remark to Miss Griffiths, that I was quite insufferable, 
that I had interrupted her most rudely at dinner, and 
that, with all my airs, I was nobody } 

Oh, why am I nobody? or why, rather, does 
everybody know so exactly who I am that there 
is no chance of my being considered a mystdfious 
somebody?" Hopelessly anchored, as ye, to the 
middle dass, in vain does my heart yearn over 
you, social moths, with wings too often sadly singed. 
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In vain would I draw you to an untitled breast. Ye 
will have none of me. 

At the age of twenty, we are apt to be some¬ 
what censorious and critical; especially if "we” means 
girls. Mrs. Trevor would have disgusted, the Lady 
Alice, probably, had not her mind been very much 
preoccupied. She was feeling extremely annoyed 
at Harold, and all the more so, because she felt 
she 'had rather overacted her part; she had been 
cold and repellent, if not rude, where she had 
determined to be merely gently dignified. She 
was so busy coining speeches for Harold’s future, 
benefit, that she heard but little of what her hostess 
was saying (this mental process is also common 
at the age of twenty). Luckily, Mrs. Trevor, like 
her little son, required no answers, so long as'her 
visitor continued to smile and look pleased at the 
praises which were even lavished on her paper- 
knife, which Mrs. John had discovefed in Blodwen’s 
room, and insisted on placing in the drawing-room. 

Bazaar talk with her hostess was easily carried 
on at the same time as her mental conversation 
with Harold, and presently Mrs. Trevor slipped 
out of the drawing-room in a fever of anxiety as 
to the precise ordering of afternoon tea. For the 
last time the flurried waitress was put through her 
drill. "Remember, Simmons, no table-cloth! I 
particularly noticed* at the Castle, they did not 
use a cloth. I forgot to tell you before; but I 
should be terribly ashamed if Lady Alice were to 
notice any difference in our arrangements from 
what she is accustomed to.” 

During this absence, Harold had entered the 
drawing-room, all traces of vexation vanished from 
his face. He sat down by.Blodwen, and the three 
began .discussing music. Lady Alice was delighted 
to discover* that her friend played the violin, and 
nothing would do but that she must hear her play. 

There’was no affectation of refusals, and further 
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pressing, Blodwen .said she would get her music, 
and left the room. Whereupon silence ensued, 
Harold appearing cool and at his ease, Alice feel¬ 
ing hot, and searching, vainly for one of those 
pretty speeches so lately prepared. As usual, none 
seemed appropriate to the occasion, such speeches 
being generally manufactured in the fixed rotation 
of an imaginary conversation. ' How humiliating is 
such a position! 

“ Have you heard from Forsyth lately } ’’ she 
began at last. 

“About three weeks ago,” replied Harold, turn¬ 
ing to look at her, and then as quickly turning 
away to conceal the involuntary smile which hovered 
over his lip.s, at the sight of the uncomfortable 
dignity which disturbed her pleasing little face. 
“He seems as altered as the rest of the world,” 
he added rather moodily. 

Now, though Lady Alice had been so deter¬ 
mined that she should be found altered by this 
young man, this little speech sent ah inexplicable 
pang through her. 

“ Are we a// altered ? ” she asked sweetly; “ I do 
not think you are. But of course it is very long 
ago, and so much has happened since we used to 
know each other. I have gone through two seasons 
now! ” 

“ Indeed ! how interesting ! ” It was very rude, 
but Harold hardly knew what bitter feeling forced 
the sneer. 

Alice flushed crimson with youthful indignation, 
and tujning her back upon him, took up a book. 

• “ Forgive me! ” cried Harold. “ It was abomin¬ 

ably rude, but you began, you know! ” 

“I do not know what you mean!" said the 
girl icily, then suddenly her grandeur broke up with 
the most irresistible laughter. “ I see you are just 
as impertinent as ever ! " 

" I fear I am ; and as bad-tempered too. Yet a 
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great deal has happened to me since those old days 
that ought perhaps to have changed me.” 

“ Oh yes, Forsyth told us about your mother— 
we were all so very sorry—because—you used to tell 
us how lonely you were at home.” 

“ I remember telling you. It was very good of 
you to be sorry for me.” 

Perhaps it was ju.st as well for Alice’s former 
resolutions, that Blodwen re-entered the room at this 
juncture. She had been detained by her sister-in-law 
to advise for or against the use of plates at afternoon 
tea. 

Mrs. Trevor entered immediately after, and tea was 
brought in by the much-enduring servant, who in 
excess of nervousne.s.s reversed almost every direction 
she had received as to the proper method of intro¬ 
ducing that meal into a fashionable drawing-room. 
Two out of the company would not have noticed 
anything extraordinary, had their tea been served 
them in saucers instead of cups ! * 

“ She is a sweet girl! ” said Mrs. Trevor that same 
night to her husband, in a transport of enthusiasm. 
“A sweet girl; but have you not noticed, my dear, 
that those aristocratic people have very little to say t 
There is something so striking and high-bred in that 
way they have of always smiling and looking as if 
they did not understand. I always told Blodwen 
that being so very clever, and looking interested in 
things, was not good form. I have never seen it in 
the best people! But what tact Lady Alice has! 
After all the pains I have taken with Simmons, she 
actually set down the muffins on a chair! I was 
ready to die with shame, and if you will believe it 
Lady Alice never smiled, no more than if she had 
been blind—though I dare say she was dying of 
laughter!” 

Poor Mrs. John! your very mirth is ghastly— 
ghoul-like. It finds its food in social eoniretempsti in 
microscopic breaches of etiquette committed by your 

L 
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neighbour or your neighbour’s wife, his man-servant 
or his maid-servant. There is, perhaps, no surer 
standard whereby to measure character than a man’s 
.or woman’s idea of the humorous. Some people 
think a drunkard a laughable spectacle, and the 
pitiful wandering of a diseased mind has furnished 
food for smiles! Personal deformities or defects, 
terrible afflictions of mind or soul—these have often 
been the butt, not only of schoolboy wit, but of men 
and women. Blame them not utterly. Low, low is 
their place in the .scale of life! Look not down, look 
not back upon them ! We shall soon be out of their 
sight. 

All through the evening service Harold sat by 
Lady Alice in a tumult of delight. He dwelt with a 
lover’s delight on her tall elegant figure (why is that 
good word “ elegant” so neglected nowadays .^). He 
gazed at the small .shapely head, with its wealth of 
l\eavy pale-gold plaits, and the little rippling curls 
about the ears. She was the perfect type of a health}', 
well-bred English girl, with her small, well-cut 
features, her pink-and-white complexion, and her 
long, slim hands and feet. 

As for her altered manners, they had vanished. 
She talked and laughed, as they walked to church, as 
naturally as if she never braved a London season. 
She was a little silent on the way home, but she 
looked very sweetly in Harold’s eyes as he put her 
into the carriage and said good-night. 

Poor Harold! it has been a'dangerous experiment 
seeing her again. Thenceforth that sweet little face 
shall haunt you where’er you go — through long 
winter nights, through many an autumn day, you 
shall walk again in dreams beside that girlish figure, 
and hear low laughter from those rosy lips. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


I know a maiden fair to see ; 

Take care! 

She can both false and friendly be; 

Beware! beware! 

Trust her not, 

She is fooling thee! 

Longfellow {from the German). 

‘‘ He is quite as nice as ever,” said Alice to herself, 
as she leaned back in the carriage and closed her 
eyes; “but I see I shall have to be very careful. 
We must not fall back into our old relative positions 
—that would never do 1 Still, he is Forsyth’s oldest 
friend; they were chums even at Eton, and he 
always was a nice boy. What funny letters he used 
to write! However, when one is grown up it is no 
use thinking of these things. Mary has done well, if 
not brilliantly—she will be Lady Stanhope some 
day—and Georgie and I must be disposed of equally 
respectably, I suppose. I certainly should not like 
to marry a plain ‘ Mr.^ It will be very pleasant to 
be friends with Harold, but nothing more must be 
thought of. It is very strange, though, how rare 
nice men are—nice eligibles, I mean, as Aunt Kate 
calls them. I really do flot know any one whom I 
could bear to live with over a week. I get so tired 
of people, especially when they begin to make love 
to me. I wonder if Blodwen and Harold would be 
well matched ? She always seems older and much wiser 
than he; but it would be very nice if they married,” 
Nevertheless, her thoughts turned abruptly from 
this suitable match and matrimonial reflections in 
general. 


L 2 
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‘•So he has noticed the difference in Forsyth," 
was her next thought. “ I will ask him if he knows 
what is the matter with him next time we meet; 
that will be a safe matter to discuss.” 

“ Alice, I do hope you were careful! ” 

This was the remark which the Lady Georgina 
uttered, in her severest tone, on learning next morn¬ 
ing that her sister had met Mr. Price at Pengvvr 
Hall, and that he had been one of the party at the 
Welsh service. 

“ Careful ? What do you mean ? Really, Georgie, 
I think Harold Price can look after himself; and 
you need not talk—after the poor little curate at 
Pendleton 1 ” 

And Georgie was silenced and relieved. For her 
well-regulated and aristocratic affections had not 
been torn with anxiety on Harold’s account—nor 
yet with fears of her sister’s peace of mind. It was 
a dread of the latter’s indiscretion and impulsiveness 
that haunted her with the shadow of a possible 
mesalliance in the family, and made her shudder 
when Lady Russel predicted terrible things for her 
younge.st and most self-willed niece. 

Perhaps it was owing to these predictions that 
Georgie was peculiarly alive to any temptation 
thrown in her si.ster’s path, and ready to wish 
Harold, with his handsome face and winning way's, 
anywhere rather than at Pengwr. But calling to mind 
Alice’s callous and highly creditable retort, that 
Harold Price could look out for himself, she was 
consoled; and reflected th^t “Aunt Kate” always 
had been "hard” upon Alice, and never given her 
credit for the sense she possessed. 

Neither aunt nor sister had occasion to find fault 
with that young lady’s demeanour on the following 
afternoon, when Harold and Mr. Trevor paid their 
respects to Lady Russel. 

They were received with more than ordinary 
graciousness by her. Mr. Trevor wa.s a clever man 
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of business, and she knew that the' earl would have 
found it difficult to replace him; besides which, he 
never offended Lady Russel by that aggressive free¬ 
dom from embarrassment, if I may so express it, 
which she disliked so much in Harold and Blodwen. 
He Avas properly quenched by her snubs, and 
decently elated by her patronage; he received the 
former humbly, and the latter gratefully, for he was a 
clever man. 

As for Harold, he had determined to be immov¬ 
ably agreeable to the guardian of his divinity. But 
when he saw the distant sweetness with which this 
latter clothed herself, when he noted her careless 
talk and her almost inattentive manner, he began to 
think that Lady Ru.sscl did not matter much, and 
that things might manage themselves for all he cared. 
For a wealthy, handsome, young man is not as a rule 
used to neglect and scorn, and does not take it 
patiently. 

Lady Russel was somewhat puzzled by these 
tactic.s, and soon began to turn her attention to 
him. 

"You have never visited I’engwr before, Mr. 
Trevor tells me, except those few days that you 
spent with Forsyth here. Have you any particular 
object now, in coming down to this part of the 
country ?” 

Lady Russel generally asked what she wanted to 
know; and the funniest thing is, that .she expected 
people to ansvter her questions, and was very properly 
infuriated if they declined satisfying her curiosity. 

“ I beg your pardon. I am very stupid ; but I do 
•not quite understand ! ” 

'• Well, do you intend to settle here ^ Is there any 
‘ attraction ’ in the neighbourhood ? ■ Or do you 
mean to buy land here ; or are you merely amusing 
yourself? ” 

“ Oh, I am only amusing myself, certainly. But 
the neighbourhood is so full of attractions that I am 
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quite obliged to-you for your suggestion'of buying 
land here; the idea had not occurred to me before; 
but I would like a little place at Pengwr, or in the 
country round ; it is all so pretty.” 

“It is a charming spot. We like it on account 
of the retirement; it is such a rest after the wear and 
tear pf the season to get down here where one sec 
absolutely no one, you know.” 

“ Ah, I dare say,” said Harold; and shortly 
after both gentlemen took their leave. John Trevor, 
with a look of great relief, for a little of Lady 
Russel, with him as with others, went a very long 
way. 

“ That young man has gone off frightfully in 
manner,” said that lady snappishly, as she was 
left alone with her nieces. 

“ Oh, I thought him quite improved! ” said 
Georgie ; “ he seemed so nice and quiet, I thought,” 
(“Quiet” is ever the desirable attitude for the 
lower classes.) 

" Nice and stupid! ” snorted her aunt. “ He 
talks of ‘ buying a place ’ as if his means were 
unlimited! ” 

“ Really, auntie, I heard you suggest it to 
him first,” said Alice. She had dropped on to a 
low stool by the fire, where she was apparently 
intent on warming her hands. “ As for his means,” 
she continued carelessly, “they are, compared to 
ours, I believe, unlimited—at least, so Forsyth 
used to say. His mother died about a year ago, 
so he is independent now of his father; and 
when he dies, I suppose he will come into a second 
fortune.” 

“Fortune? Nonsense! A very small sum is a 
fortune to people in that position. Forsyth knows 
nothing about it! ” 

The conversation dropped; but Lady Russel 
was still vexed by the recollection of Hiirold’s 
provokingly indifferent air, 
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When Georgina had told her of his presence in 
Pengwr, she at once concluded that he had “views” 
on Alice. She had been prepared accordingly to 
snub him mercilessly, to make him understand 
once for all the hopelessness of his aspirations; 
but when' she found him apparently not in the 
least inclined to assume familiarity, or even cordiality, 
with the family, but on the contrary, showing an 
unaccountable coldness and indifference, she was 
fairly puzzled. Lady Russel had been' prepared 
to violently resent any absurd or unbecoming 
aspirations ; but much more violently did she resent 
this total absence of any such pretensions or aspira¬ 
tions. She was unconsciously annoyed that there 
was nothing in this young man’s behaviour which 
laid him open to a snub, and she began to be 
actually afraid that it would not be her pleasurable 
task to crush his too ambitious hopes. She felt 
that she was out of her reckoning; her calculations 
.must be wrong somewhere. Harold must be wealthier 
and of much more importance than she had had any 
idea of, since he did not think the youngest daughter 
of a poor earl any great catch after all. She grew 
alarmed. Had she let a prize slip through her 
fingers? If so, she reflected with a pang, there 
were plenty of other matrimonial agents who were 
less fastidious; the Bioworthy girls would take him 
without a moment’s hesitation. “ For not only has 
he a large fortune,” she considered, “ but there is 
very little of ft in land, I remember, which is a 
great thing in these socialistic days, when it is 
harder each year to get one per cent, off the land. 
At any rate,” she decided, “the man is well worth 
treating .with some attention. Being civil to him 
does not mean marrying Alice to him; but it is 
just as well that she should not lose him entirely. 
We must see how things open out for her. There 
are too many pretty girls at present 'on the tapis,’ 
and she has absolutely nothing to expect from her 
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father. Besides which, there is something in that 
girl which would prepare me for any folly from 
her; she would be capable of marrying a wretched 
curate, I believe, if she took it into her head. My 
young gentleman has his eye on some one pretty 
high, I suspect, for he did not seem in' the least 
anxious to please any one of us. Surely that fool 
of a Trevor (yes, I have heard this expression in 
aristocratic circle.s, and from ladies, too !) does not 
think he will secure him for his sister! ” And at 
this last thought Lady Russel was even more 
alarmed than before. Harold could not have played 
his cards better had he arranged them with the 
utmost care and forethought. 

“ Aunt Kate is annoyed about something,” said 
Alice to herself that night. “ She is piqued at 
Harold’s manner, and in spite of herself she c/m'S 
believe in his unlimited mcan.s. She will probably 
make advances to him now. She hates the idea of 
even the most insignificant capture getting clean off. 
the hook, and she would be horribly afraid of any 
one else getting hold of him. As for me, I do not 
care what happens. I do not mean to marry Harold, 
of course ; but that is no reason why I should not be 
nice to the poor fellow, especially at this dull time of 
the year.” 

She did not go on to inquire whether he was 
equally indifferent as to what might happen—she 
carefully stopped short there. He could take care 
of himself—he was big enough ! 

Justly indignant reader, be not too hard upon 
her ! With such an atmosphere of worldliness around 
her, strange were it if the bright young girl grew up 
devoid of worldly ambition. Indeed, it is a constant 
marvel to me how so exalted a creature as an earl’s 
daughter should escape growing up selfish, proud, 
and insolent, especially if the said earl’s daughter 
should happen to be pretty, high-spirited, and gene¬ 
rally attractive. And how the Lady Alice managed 
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to preserve so much simplicity, sympathy, and truth¬ 
fulness would be very mysterious, were it not to be 
remembered that she loved her brother with a pure, 
enduring affection, and that High Church tendencies 
have not, perhaps, such pernicious influences as some 
ascribe to them on the wilful thoughtlessness of 
youth. 

It was certainly a greater surprise to Georgina 
than to Alice when Lady Russel announced her 
intention of having the Trevors up to dinner the 
following week. 

“ I shall not invite that woman,” she explained ; 
“ but I shall ask Mr. 7’rcvor to bring up his sister 
some evening, and as Mr. Price is there, we shall be 
glad to see him, too, if he cares to come. Your 
father likes us to be civil to Trevor. He is a faithful 
creature, I believe; and you have taken quite a fancy 
to his sister, have you not ? ” she added, turning with 
unwonted amiability to Alice. 

“She is a nice little thing,” .said that diplomatic 
young lady, betraying no surprise or delight at the 
projected festivity. “ Dilys is coming for three days 
next week—they might come then; they would amuse 
her, and she could sing after dinner.” 

“ What in the world does Aunt Kate mean by 
asking Mr. Price up here to dinner ? ” asked Georgina, 
with unwonted excitement, later on in the day. She 
was alone with her sister. 

“ What in the world should she mean ? It is 
natural enough to show some little civility to 
P'orsyth’s friend, I should think. But really, Georgic, 
you are mistaken about him ; he is quite a parti, I 
assure you.” 

“ Not for us, Alice 1 ” said her sister, in a shocked 
tone. 

“ For any other girls in our position. You will 
see, however. I must say, variety of any sort at 
Pengwr is delightful. I am sick of county magnates 
and the stupid old rector as dinner guests. But do 
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not go troubling your head about motives. I dare 
say there is nothing more serious at the bottom of 
it than the hope of a liberal subscription towards 
the Church Restoration Fund from Mr. Price.” 
And this seemed probable enough to satisfy even 
Georgie. 

Two days after the above conversation, Lady 
Russel, coming across John Trevor and his guest in 
High Street, delivered her invitation from the interior 
of her brougham in her most charming manner. 

“ By-the-way, Mr. Trevor, do bring up your 
sister some evening, we wisli to hear her play the 
violin. Bring her up to dinner some night; will 
Tuesday do ^ And can you come, Mr. Price ? We 
shall be so glad; we are beginning to feel just 
a little dull, you know; ” and the carriage moved 
away ere Mr. Trevor had done more than open 
his mouth in answer. 

" Odious woman! ” he ejaculated, under his 
breath. And when we consider that he had to 
break the news of this fresh slight to his wife, I, 
for one, do not censure him for his expression of 
disgust. 

When the earl was down at the Castle John 
Trevor often completed the number at the dinner 
table; but this invitation from Lady Russel, includ¬ 
ing his sister, too, was quite unprecedented, and so 
unexpected as to take from him all self-possession 
till the moment for action was past, the carriage 
diminishing in the distance, and the fearful tidings 
remaining to be broken to Mrs. Trevor. 

The reality was no better than his forebodings. 
Mrs. John’s anger was such, that, at first, she declared 
that neither her husband nor Blodwen should go, 
after she had been thus insulted. Bitter reproaches 
were heaped upon John’s unlucky head, for wishing 
his wife to be passed over, and his sister set above 
her head. ■ 
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Blodwen heartily wished Lady Russel would 
have bestowed her honours where they would have 
•been appreciated, or kept them to herself; but poor 
John stuck manfully to his point. 

“ You would have been very angry if I had 
refused, Louise, and besides,” he added feebly, 
“ Lady Russel probably forgot you, she will write 
again.’' 

But this he did not expect; and no missive 
arrived, and Mrs. Trevor continued to weep bitter 
tears of mortification and rage. She is no favourite 
of mine, but I feel half ve.xcd and angry that 
another woman, even a titled woman, should have 
caused her so many hcart-burning.s, so much real 
anguish of mind. Blodwen wished to send an 
excuse, and stay at home with her sister-in-law, 
but John would not hear of this; and Louise, 
gathering all her little resolution together in an 
heroic effort to save appearances from the servants, 
spent most of Tuesday afternoon lying down in her 
room with a bad headache, which struck Simmons 
dumb with sympathy. 

“ I am that .sorry for missus! ” she said to the 
cook; “ she wouldn’t stay at home from the Castle 
for a trifle, the pain is something hatvfiil! She 
have eaten nothing all day, and she’s crying 
dreadful.” 

“Oh, it’s a disappointment, no doubt,” said 
cook, who was not of so feeling a nature as 
Simmons. 

It was a silent trio that walked up to the Castle. 
John was fond of his wife, and was thoroughly 
irritated against the disturber of their peace. Blod¬ 
wen was depressed by all the worry and excitement, 
disgusted by the stupidity, and bathos- of it all. 
She longed more than ever for the companionship 
of Edmund. She wondered if all her life were 
to be spent in this dreary circle. And Harold wJts 
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silent from suppressed excitement. He had a pretty 
pood idea of the way the land lay with Lad>^ 
Russel; but Alice, ah, there, all was uncertainty ! 

How splendid the large drawing-room looked 
all lighted up! Blodwcn had never seen it thus 
before; the wax candles . and the silver sconces 
reflected in the polished oak floor and dark oak 
panelled walls, the roaring fire and the old-fashioned 
hearth, all made such a glowing picture that instinct¬ 
ively she felt cheered. Lady Alice was so kind, 
too; she took her friend by the hand, and drawing 
her to a low chair near the fire, introduced her to 
her friend, Miss Dilys Wynne, then, still holding 
Blodwen’s hand, she talked away for the three of 
them. 

It was with interest that Blodwen looked at Miss 
Wynne, and she was not disappointed in her beauty, 
for hers was a faultless face ; and yet it was the 
expression which fascinated, even more than the 
features. There was a wonderfully childlike inno¬ 
cence about it, an infantine softness and roundness; 
superficial .observers might have even called it a 
babyish face. Not so those who read the strong 
determination underlying all the softness; the 
wonderful wistfulncss and passion that sometimes 
looked out of those grave child-eyes. Please do 
not think this is a third heroine. I have always 
admired Miss Wynne, I paint her con amore, but 
her history is not for this book. 

It was a pleasure to Blodwcn to look at her. 
And how lovely Alice looked that evening! All 
in white she was dressed; pure white of the softest 
silk, which fell in long, careless folds from the 
golden belt that bound her slender waist. How 
radiant and smiling she was, like some star-spirit, 
all white, and gold, and shining! How simple and 
transparent her little face beside that of Dilys! 

Harold was talking to Lady Russel, with whom 
he appeared to be getting on famously. 
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Poor John alone looked unhappy, until the rector 
entered, for Georgie had perhaps more than her 
share of the aristocratic stupidity which Mrs. Trevor 
admired so much, and never could think of anything 
to .say to people who were not “ in our set! ” 

But with the hostess in a gracious temper, and 
Lady Alice in high spirits, anything would have 
gone off well, and the little dinner was absolutely 
brilliant. 

" Now, my child,” said Alice (she often addressed 
Blodwen so in virtue of her two years’ seniority), 
“where is the violin?” They had re-entered the 
drawing-room and were standing near the piano. 
“ We are going to make Dilys sing to us after 
a while. How glad I am that I neither sing nor 
play ! I have hardly touched the piano since school¬ 
room days ; I have done nothing but enjoy other 
people’s performances ever since ! ” 

“ Very selfishly, rtiy dear! ” remarked her aunt, 
but by no means severely, for even she could not 
but feel unwonted pride in the girl’s youthful loveli¬ 
ness that evening, “ She is enough to turn the head 
of a wiser man than young Price,’’ she said to herself, 
immediately adding with a sigh: “She ought to do 
far better! ’’ 

The long vibrating notes of Blodwen’s violin 
roused Harold from the day-dream into which he 
had fallen. The rector and John Trevor were dis¬ 
cussing tithes, and there was every likelihood of 
the land question succeeding. They hardly noticed 
him as he slipped from his chair and softly opened 
the door, crossed the wide hall and entered the 
drawing-room. 

Miss Wynn© was seated at the piano accom¬ 
panying Blodwen. Lady Russel had seated Jierself 
near a most uncompromising work-table, piled with 
bazaar articles; she was counting stitches audibly, 
and contemplating alternately a mystic knitted 
garment and the yet more mystifying card of knitting 
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directions before her. Her eldest niece was some¬ 
what similarly employed. Alice had deposited her¬ 
self in the darkest, farthest corner of the room, 
where she sat, an image of dreaming, shimmering 
whiteness, as she gazed across the shining floor 
into the glowing red fire. Her hands were idly 
clasped on her lap; she did not look up. as Harold 
entered, but she felt his gaze rest upon her; she 
knew he was advancing up the room to the empty 
chair near her side. 

Lady Russel looked up sharply through her 
gleaming spectacles for a moment, then returned 
to the problem of fitting the garment to the knitting 
card. Georgic seemed wondering whether she ought 
not at once to advance to her sister’s side, but took 
her cue from her aunt. 

The slow, sad movement with which Blodwen 
had commenced broke into an allegro movement, 
under cover of which, conversation in the distant 
corner was possible. It was then that Alice first 
looked up, witli her bright smile, which seemed a 
very sunbeam to the enraptured Harold. 

“ A penny for your thoughts, Mr. Price. What 
are you looking so solemn about ? ” 

“Was I looking solemn.^ I was not feeling so. 

I was thinking how very natural it was to be sitting 
here with you, if that were only Forsyth with 
Miss Wynne at the piano. 1 was wondering if the 
schoolroom were lighted up, and Miss Rigid sitting 
there in state.” 

“No; the schoolroom is dark and silent now,” 
said Alice, with a little sigh. 

“Those were the thoughts you demanded—a 
penny, please.” 

“ How absurd you are! Do you suppose I carry 
pennies about my evening dresses ? ” 

“Well, .perhaps not, nowadays; but in those 
times of which I was thinking, you were not so 
particular about the contents of your pocket. It 
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held many useful articles, I recollect, from nuts to 
penknives. But in those good old times, of course, 
you did not wear such dresses as this trembling 
moonshine affair.” 

“Moonshine! What an expression I It is a 
very good one, though. I believe you are getting 
quite poetical. But what a memory you have for 
those old days I ” 

“Ah, I was very happy then. I was very fond of 
h'orsyth, you know, and he stands out the central 
figure, of course, in all those memories,” said Harold 
in a strange tone. 

“ Dear Forsyth! Do you think there can be 
anything wrong with him ? His letters are so dif¬ 
ferent from what they used to be; there is nothing 
definite to lay hold on, but he seems so very 
dispirited.” 

“Yes; I have noticed that he has not .seemed 
very bright lately. I thought it was, perhaps, the 
old trouble. Do you not think Miss Wynne knows 
more about it, probably, than any one ? ” 

“Oh, yes; but that is all at an end, I fancy, 
for papa told me some months ago that she had 
behaved very well, most sensibly and straight¬ 
forwardly.” 

“ Ah, I suppose that means that she has renounced 
him. And yet you wonder what is wrong with 
him 1 ” 

“Oh, it cannot be that iV//// For they really 
could not have married, you know, even if she had 
loved him; and she never could have loved him 
to give him up! ” 

“You know nothing about it,” said Harold 
brusquely. “You do not know what you are talking 
about. Are long years of love forgotten in as many 
months? But ef course you are right, and she is 
sensible; the idea of such a match for a girl in her 
position would be, of course, ridiculous.” 

“ ridiculous! I am glad you are not such 
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a Radical as you used to be,” said Lady Alice with 
sudden coolne.ss. 

“ Oh, of course I have learned many things since 
then; ' I have been through two seasons/ you 

know.” 

“How rude you are!” she exclaimed. “You 
must have edified society!” 

“Oh, I seemed to please as a rule; people are 
very indulgent to me generally. Do not be angry, 
Lady Alice; let me liave one more happy evening 
to add to my many pleasant recollections of this 
place.” 

“ Alice, are you going to let Dilys play Miss 
Trevor’s accompaniments all the evening.^” a.sked 
Lady Russel. 

“No, indeed!” answered the girl, springing up 
with a sense of mingled regret and relief at the 
interruption. “ Dilys must really sing to us now. It 
is very wrong of us, treating our visitors so uncere¬ 
moniously, making them amuse us in this way; but 
they are both so much at home here as to be 
pretty well used to it by now. How beautifully 
you do play, dear! ” she added to Klodwen. 
“ Whoever taught you } ” 

A moment’s silence followed, Blodvven’s heart 
beating so violently that she dared not try to speak. 
At last she replied : “ The man who taught me 
French.” 

“How very funny !” said Georgie. “Was he a 
ITcnchman ? ” 

“ Oh no,” replied Blodwen, with returning calm¬ 
ness. “ He was English, I think ; at lea.st his name 
was English,” and she turned to Miss Wynne, who 
was looking through songs with Harold. 

“ Do sing my favourite one of Tosti’s,” said Alice. 
“ Come here, Blodwen, and sit by nje in the dark 
corner, so that if we disgrace ourselves by tears, it 
may be unobserved of the vulgar eye.” 

Blodw’en was glad to sit down quietly ; she was 
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still trembling with excitement at the sudden shock 
which Georgina’s question had given her. Why had 
she not answered simply that the village schoolmaster 
had taught her to play ? Ah, she could not have 
borne to have heard the comment: “How funny, 
that a common schoolmaster should play the violin ! ” 
A common schoolmaster! Yes, so they would have 
spoken of him. What do these people understand 
of such things ? “ If he were a beggar, I would love 
him and adore him ! ” she said passionately to herself, 
and then she grew calm, for Miss Wynne began to 
sing, and her voice was as beautiful as her face, as 
pure, as true, and as sweet. The song was Tosti’s 
well-known “ Good-bye,” terrible in the intensity of 
its passion, the wildness of its despair. 

“Good-bye to Hope! Good-bye! Good-bye!” 

• It rang through the room like a terrible cry. 
Blodwen made no effort, in the semi-darkness, to 
arrest the two large tears which ran down her 
cheeks. 

“ Good-bye, summer ! ” Ah, yes ! Very short 
had the summer been, but none the less was it over 
and gone, irrevocably past! 

“ What a terrible song that is, Dilys ! ” said Alice 
in her cheery, unmoved little voice. “ After all, I do 
not think I like it at all. It .sends shivers down one ; 
it is too uncomfortable for anything 1 Sing us some¬ 
thing a little more cheerful, please.” 

“ My dear Alice, you are intensely English 1 I 
fear you will never be worked up to the pitch required 
for the appreciation of my best songs 1 ” replied 
Dilys laughingly. Then, striking the keys with her 
firm clear touch, she sang them “Sigh No More.” 

“ Does that please you ? ” she asked, rising. 

“ Such a treat to hear her! ” Lady Russel was 
saying to Harold. "Yes, we certainly could get up 
a very good concert; you used to have a nice voice, 

I remember. We should have no trouble in finding 
singers, and as you say, concerts are more popular 

M 
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than bazaars; I think it really is a good idea. 
Come up some afternoon and we will consult about 
it; we must have it while you are at Pengwr. I am 
so sorry you are leaving so early, Miss Trevor.” 

Harold was in wild spirits walking home that 
night, and if you had heard Blodwen laughing and 
talking with him as they stepped briskly along over 
the frosty road, you would have found it hard to 
believe that that passionate cry still rang through her 
brain : 

“ Good-bye to Hope! Good-bye! Good-bye ! ” 


CHAPTER V. 


Yet now despair itself is mild, 

liven as the winds and waters are ; 

1 could lie down like a tired child, 

And weep away the life of care 
Which 1 have borne and yet must bear. 

Shelley. 

On allowing herself to be pledged to the getting up 
of a concert on behalf of the Restoration Fund, 
I.ady Russel had gone considerably further than she 
had originally intended; but the suggestion had 
ripened and matured with amazing rapidity, and ere 
the week was out the bills and programmes were 
drawn up, under Harold's agency, and the night of 
the concert fixed at a fortnight's distance. Mean¬ 
while there were daily practices or consultations 
about the various songs and singers. Lady Russel 
might well become alarmed. Her only consolation 
was the thought that, should Alice become restive, 
she could be sent off at a moment’s notice* to her 
sister, who was making a round of visits in Shrop¬ 
shire with relatives. For the whole party to leave 
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the Castle was, of course, out of the question. Lady 
Russel only managed to meet the expenses of the 
season by economising in Pengwr during the winter 
months. The concert was to be given in the large 
hall, and Lady Russel decided that Harold and 
Blodwen should be the only outsiders to perform at 
it. She had plenty of musical young friends who 
would be pleased to assist at it, and amply rewarded 
by a few days at Pengwr Castle. Several guests 
made their appearance almost directly. Dllys was . 
to return a few days before the concert. All was life 
and animation amongst the young, people. Trios, 
quartettes, glees, and catches 6nce more awoke the 
echoes of the schoolroom, and Georgina was in 
despair, for Alice utterly relapsed into the most 
childish enjoyment, forgetful, apparently, of that 
dignity so incumbent upon one of her exalted 
.station. She was in the highest spirits imaginable, 
whether she wrote notes of invitation for the event¬ 
ful night with Harold, or criticised the efforts of the 
vocalists. 

Blodwen threw herself into the stir and bustle 
with the effort of one who would fain be rid of 
haunting Memory, which oft bids fair to strangle 
those who cannot choke her. And to a certain 
extent she succeeded; for, after all, there is some¬ 
thing in life beside love, let poets say what they will. 
There is hope of fame and glory sometimes; there is 
always duty; and generally a very large amount of 
simple, quiet happiness. The world is hot composed 
entirely of young men and maidens. If their love 
makes it go round, their separations and love woes 
certainly do not make it cease its rotatory movement 
for a single instant. Old men and women and little 
children live on, just as surely as these egoistical 
lovers; the sea washes round fair countries, the 
moon wanes and the stars change, spring clothes the 
trees, and summer changes the sets of flowers, and 
art and music and poetry and knowledge are glowing 
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and living as ever. The Tree of Life is not such a 
poor affair that married love should be the only-fruit 
it bears. Is not the love of parent and of child ours 
fof ever.? Is not brotherhood—eternal, universal— 
consoling ? 

With such philosophy did Blodwen convince her 
brain and strive to forget her heart, with fairly 
tolerable success. She was all the more interested 
in the concert because Harold had already attacked 
the rector on the folly of meddling with the ancient 
parish church, and had more than half persuaded 
him that nothing could be more desirable for the 
strengthening of the Church and the weakening of 
Dissent in Pengwr than a nice new church in the 
town itself. The rector was of opinion himself that 
such a church would probably be better attended 
than the old one on top of the long, steep hill above 
the sea. He had hopes of a good subscription from 
Harold, and was manifestly wavering. “ We must 
see about the funds, first,” he finally decided, “ and 
endeavour to discover the carl’s wishes on the sub¬ 
ject.” All unknowingly the Earl of Ro.senthorpe 
was a terrible obstacle to many a scheme of reform 
in Pengwr, since this answer met every would-be 
reformer ere his plans were well enunciated. 

Lady Alice was as pleased as Blodwen at the 
idea of leaving the old church unmolested, and they 
both had equal confidence in Harold’s powers of 
negotiation, having seen how he had managed 
Lady Russel. So the fortnight sped, and the 
eventful night came. Mrs. Trevor was in her 
glory; armed with her ticket, and resplendent with 
jewellery, she could not be excluded longer, and 
at a very early hour had selected her seat in a 
prominent position, where she greeted her Pengwr 
neighbours with an air of kindly patronage. 

“ Of course, it is all so peculiarly interesting 
to me; my sister and cousin ” (this last meaning 
Harold) “ are quite the principal performers; and 
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knowing the others well as I do, it is altogether 
■^o pleasant. They are all so sweet. Lady Alice 
especially. She was just speaking to me ten 
minutes ago, quite horrified to see the company 
beginning to arrive, and she not begun to dress 
then. If you like to come and sit here, by my 
side, Miss Griffiths, I will point them all out to you 
as they come in. It appears all the performers are 
sitting together in the little drawing-room, the green- 
ropm, Mr. Price calls it, and great fun they seemed 
to bg having, I thought, for I walked past the 
door and took a look in passing. It’s lucky my 
•cousin’s heart is fixed elsewhere, or between you 
and me. Miss Griffitlis, I should not wonder if 
Lady Alice did not try for him.” 

“ Oh, surely ! Mr. Price is-Well! but an 

earl’s daughter!” 

“Yes; but there’s many a titled lady would 
be glad to have him. He could buy up the earl 
any day, John says; at least, when his father dies 
he will be able to. Blodwen is a very lucky girl, 
IVIiss Griffiths. She always was wise and sensible; 
none of your silly flirts, who never get off well 
in the end.” 

“Who is that, Mrs. Trevor—that pretty girl? 
I have seen her before with the Castle people; 
she looks some one very grand.” 

“ Oh, she is only Miss Wynne, from Llanfair 
Rectory, quite poor; but her mother was cousin 
to the earl, I believe. Yes, she is considered very 
pretty. -They say Mr. Forsyth Rochert was in love 
M'ith her at one time—the one that’s abroad, you 
know. She does not look as well as Lady Alice, 
to my way of thinking. That young man there 
is the Honourable Francis Knowe, and those two 
plain girls are his sisters—nephew and nieces to 
Lady Russel by marriage. That’s Coloiiel Browme, 
is not it, John.^” So the chatter ran on, in a 
continuous stream, till every seat had its occupant. 
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and the concert was opened by a somewhat stormy 
pianoforte duet performed by the Ladies Georgina 
and Alice Rochert. 

Blodwen had been as busy and as excited as 
any one through the busy day, and now that she 
had no better occupation than reflecting how tired 
she was, as. she sat waiting for her first piece, 
which was near the beginning of the programme, 
she began to feel a little bit forlorn, and out of 
it all. Harold and Alice were everywhere and .at 
all times together. In spite of the latter’s good 
resolves, they were apparently on precisely those 
same old terms of intimacy which were to have* 
been so carefully avoided. The other guests at 
the Castle were all old friends or relatives, and 
grouped together according to their various inclina¬ 
tions. Dilys Wynne was the centre of an admiring 
circle of young men. No one thought of doing 
more than give an occasional stare to that pretty, 
.shy-looking girl. “The agent’s daughter,’’ explained 
Charlotte Knowe to her brother; “rather awkward 
for her, poor thing ! ” 

Feeling the scrutiny of young Knowe’s eye-glass 
well-nigh intolerable, after a last appealing look to 
Harold and Alice, perceived by neither of them, 
Blodwen sauntered into the library, which opened 
out of the little drawing-room. It had been left 
in darkness, and was deliciously cool. Through the 
long windows the moonlight streamed in, showing 
a glittering white world outside. Blodwen flung 
herself down in a chair near the window; in spite 
of all philosophy her heart was full I She felt at 
that moment indescribably weary of other people’s 
lives. “ If only one could die, and have done with 
it all the moment one ceases to live!” she sighed. 
Then Harold stood at the curtained door. “Your 
piece next, Blodwen ; come along! ’’ and she quitted 
her quiet retreat, with a last look at the starlit 
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“ Who w that girl ? ” a lady was asking, as Harold 
re-entered the green-room, after taking Blodwen on 
to the stage. 

“ Oh, she’s a‘ Miss Trevor, from this place some¬ 
where,” a voice replied. 

“ She is very pretty,” said the first speaker. 

“Too dreary-looking for my taste—pensive style, 
depressing, don’t you know,” replied the second 
voice. “I like something bright and sparkling.” • 

The first few notes of the violin silenced even 
the green-room; but ere Blodwen had played many 
bars conversation again broke out, in decent 
whispers, which every moment grew louder .and 
more general. 

Yet that playing must have touched the heart 
of any capable of even faintly understanding the 
pathos of it. Blodwen played as one inspired ; the 
violin seemed a soul in pain, that wept and prayed, 
that shrieked and cursed. 

The old earl, who had come down especially 
for this little concert, being honestly fond of music, 
looked at the girl with apprehensive surprise. Lady 
Alice ceased talking to Harold, and sat with clasped 
hands, looking pale and distraite. 

“One would say that instrument was alive!” 
said Harold presently, in a low tone. 

“ I should not like to think any one, or any¬ 
thing alive, could be so unhappy,” answered Alice. 
“And yet Blodwen must either be very miserable 
or very imaginative to play like that.” 

“ We will hope it is the latter,” said Harold, with 
a prick of conscience as. he spoke; “ I should not 
like to think I had been too selfish to find it out 
if she were so very wretched as that sounds, because 
I have been, and am, so happy myself. You know,” 
he continued, “ I have got into a way of thinking 
of Blodwen as my little sister, and I think she 
regards me as a sort of brother.” 

“Indeed I How interesting! ” This little phrase 
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had become one of those delicious mutual jokes so 
dear to two, and so incomprehensible to more than 
tlie two persons. Harold at once a.ssumed an 
offended air, which he did not trouble to maintain 
over half-a-minute, for this dangerous intercourse 
was too delightful for him to care to waste more 
time than that upon even pretended sulks, 

Blodwen re-entered the green-room, escorted by 
*the earl himself, w’ho warmly congratulated her on 
her performance, and would hardly believe she had 
learned the violin little over three years. 

“ Genius and industry combined,” he said, with 
his courteous bow, as he led her to a chair. 

“ Papa has such nice ways with those people ! ” 
remarked Georgina to her cousin. 

Several people followed the carl’s example, con¬ 
gratulating the violinist, notably Alice and Harold; 
but they had to take their parts in a glee, which was 
next on the programme, and, unnoticed, Blodwen 
returned to her seat in the library, the feeling of 
loneliness and weariness with which she had begun 
the evening having grown tremendously. P'or if 
mu.slc does not soothe, it generally aggravates—or, 
rather, music probes our wounds first, then heals, and 
Blodwen had left off at the probing process. Every 
nerve in her body seemed to throb as she looked 
feverishly through the long sheet of glass which 
.separated her from the cool, calm night without, 
where the moonlight lay in broad patches on the 
terrace and lawn. 

Exhausted mentally and physically, she felt as if 
she were drifting away, as if the music had so shaken 
her very being, so taken possession of her, that she 
was being drowned in its troublous sea. It was too 
unreal for tears. She felt as if she could never weep 
again; and yet she knew it was all real enough, this 
surging sorrow, this weary pain. She heard the 
voices of the singers as in a dream, and, nearer, she 
heard the conversation of the green-room. Dilys 
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was laying a bet that her next song would make 
them weep. 

“ Ohj but I say,'^ a youthful voice was answering, 
“ ‘ Ninon ' does not sound tragic. I believe you are 
trying to take us in, Mi.ss Wynne. I will lay you 
six to one in gloves that you do not draw a single 
tear, unless it’s from the young lady in the library.” . 

“ What makes you except her ” 

“ Oh, well, she looks as if .she were in love, or ’ 
something, gazing out at the stars, thinking of him,” 
replied the youthful voice, in a somewhat lower key, 
being warned by an angry glare from Harold, who 
had caught the latter part of the dialogue, and at 
once guessed that it referred to Blodwen. 

“ How stupid of her to choose to-night, of all 
nights, to mope ! ” he reflected, almost savagely, for 
he knew that he had totally neglected her that 
evening, and behaved much more like a real, than 
an ideal brother. 

But, of course, it would have been too great a 
sacrifice to have vacated his scat by Alice .when 
young Talbot was hovering so persistently round, and 
Captain Lorenz waiting his chance to secure her 
attention. He resolved that he would try and find 
out what was wrong with Blodwen on the way home, 
and set matters right then. 

“ At the same time,” he' concluded, “ I wonder 
she has not more pride. Such awfully bad form to 
be looking so miserable and speaking to no one! ” 
He forgot that she had been introduced to no one 
new, and left out by all her old friends. 

Harold was not the only one who had thought 
with self-reproach of Blodwen. Dilj'S had noticed 
the girl’s i.solation, and been made uncomfortable by 
her playing that night. She had understood it, and 
knew that it was the lament of a heart suffering as 
she herself had once suffered ; but she had passed 
through the furnace, and come out a trifle harder, 
perhaps. Whether she knew from 'experience that 
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isolation is preferable to society on such occasions, or 
whether she did not care sufficiently about it to break 
up her circle by trying to draw Blodwen into it, I 
know not. 

“Now, Miss Wynne; our song. So glad I do 
not understand French!” giggled young Talbot. 
“Though with your lovely voice you might break 
down the flood-gates in any language, I believe. 
But I shall pretend ‘Ninon’ is a comic song as 
I cannot understand the words, you know. Look 
out for your gloves.” 

“ She’s a capital girl, that,” he went on, as Dilys 
left the room, led by the earl—“so awfully clever and 
such good company. By Jove, I wish I was rich 
enough to marry her I ” 

“ How ridiculous you are, Charley!” said Alice— 
he was a cousin—“ you boys talk as if any one would 
marry you. When you are a little older you will 
learn your mistake. Do be quiet now, at any 
rate.” 

“ Pear me, they have not begun the prelude yet; 
surely one may talk till the song begins ! ” grumbled 
Charley, who did not like being publicly snubbed by 
Alice. 

“ Hush ! ” said somebody from the background, 
for after a single chord that exquisitely pure, true 
voice was singing; and' so clear and soft the words 
dropped out, so sweet and pleasing was the intona¬ 
tion, that the audience—not only in the hall, but in 
the frivolous green-room—listened spell-bound. 

Ninon, Ninon, que fais-tu de la vie ? 

Comment vis-tu—toi, qui n’as pas d’amour ?” 

Oh, that terrible question : “ Que fais-/« de la vie, toi 
qui n’as pas d’amour?” Blodwen, standing with her 
hand on the latch of the long French window, felt 
her heart beat suddenly as . though it were breaking. 
A great wave of misery rushed over her; she was 
unconscious of all around, of all save that voice, 
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of all save the fact that Edmund was gone, gone for 
ever. 

She heard not the storm of applause die away j 
she heard not whether Miss Wynne had gained her 
bet. By the time the singer had re-entered the little 
drawing-room, Blodwen was at the far end of the 
terrace, standing in her white dress, like some lovely 
statue of Misery, against the dark shadowy mass of 
two or three huge trees j gazing up to the cold glitter 
of the merciless sky. The sound of music came 
fitfully from the house ; long shafts of ruddy light 
streamed from the windows. 

“ Oh, my heart is breaking ! ” she moaned. 

“Blodwen, what is it?” asked a voice from the 
darkness. 

It was Harold. Miss Wynne’s song had termi¬ 
nated the first part of the concert, and during the 
interval the guests and singers had streamed towards 
the supper-room with one consent. Harold, looking 
into the library to apprise Blodwen of the fact, had 
seen the half-ope’ned window, and followed to the 
end of the terrace. Looking at her he was half- 
terrified by her manner, for she seemed as though 
she neither heard nor saw him. She only moaned 
again in a terrible tone of despair: “ My heart is 
breaking! ” and still she gazed up into the far-off sky 
with a white and stony face. - 

“ I came out to look for you, Blodwen. Come in.; 
you must not be missed.” 

“There is not much fear of that,” she answered, 
quite calmly, much as though she were answering in 
her sleep. Then, as suddenly, she broke into a pas¬ 
sion of tears. “ Oh, Harold, that song has broken 
my heart! It has killed me—-it has broken my 
heart; and yet I cannot die. Oh, I cannot die 1 I 
shall live on, and on, and my heart js broken; and 
oh, the pain of it, the terrible pain of it! Oh, my 
life was so very sweet, so sweet ^pd short, and now 
it is ' voyage sans livre, la vie sans music^ue! ’" 
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Harold led her to a seat that was near, and 
sitting down, put his arms round her. “My poor, 
poor child ! ” was all he could say, for he knew not 
how to comfort this terrible sorrow. 

He did not, as a less humble, a shallower nature, 
would have done, condemn her grief as theatrical 
and demonstrative, he realised at once that this girl 
was capable of such intensity of grief as had hitherto 
been beyond his comprehension. 

He realised, too, that there was no self-conscious¬ 
ness in this Welsh girl, no thought of-apipearances 
adequate to counterbalance a passion like this, no 
artificial nature to repress or distort the elements of 
pure tragedy. It was the very simplicity of the girl 
which would perhaps have made some accuse her of 
affectation. What would a nature capable of loving 
like this, be likely to care for appearances, or 
etiquette, or even “ good form ” ? If your heart has 
been moulded by the world, such considerations will 
perhaps regulate your tears and smiles alike; it 
is not that you have greater strength to restrain, 
it is that you feel less, that your temperament is more 
superficially alive to common details, and not 
sufficiently deep to reach intense feelings. Your 
egoism is too great for passion to sway you. I 
have heard women talk of. a girl who had made 
a fearful scene at her father’s funeral. They 
stigmati.sed her conduct as “disgusting,” “so un¬ 
restrained and vulgar ! ’’ Poor girl! They would never 
have given way so; but they would have been 
thinking how they were looking—this poor girl 
only knew that she had lost her father ! 

“Oh, Harold,” sighed Blodwen at length, “I 
am so tired—take me in—I will stay in the library ; 
it is dark and cool. I shall be all right by the time 
they have done.supper, and ready to play in my turn. 
I am better now, much better. Do not hate me, 
dear Harold, for,my selfishness; tell me that I 
have not made you miserable, when you were so 
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happy. But I had thought my heart was dead ; 
and that song seemed to wake it up again only 
to die afresh. Oh, I must bury it alive again, 
and try to forget. Dear Harold, say you forgive 
me! ” 

" Forgive you ? It is J who have been selfish ! 
But I will never be such a wretch again. Take me 
as your real brother, Blodwen, and trust me. Tell 
me as much or as little as you like of your sorrow, 
but do not trouble to keep up a mask with me.” 

Harold would fain have wept himself, for not only 
did he realise his impotence to stem this flood of 
sorrow for Blodwen, but suddenly, with all the force 
of black presentiment, he (elt that her lot was but 
a foreshadowing ot his. Even so, his love for Alice 
should set in darkiu.-.ss and pain. He was of the 
excitable Celtic nature, and the reaction from his 
keen enjoyment of the first part of the evening was 
natural enough. 

He took Blodwen back to the library and brought 
her coffee, and eau de Cologne, the latter furnished 
by sympathetic Jeanne. Then, at her urgent request, 
he left her alone and looked into the supper-room. 
There the first sight that met him was that of Alice, 
laughing and talking excitedly with Captain Lorenz. 
He turned away with a sick foreboding. Miss Wynne 
had worked more mischief than she knew with her 
song. 

The second part of the programme pa.ssed off 
successfully but uneventfully. Blodwen .sat no more 
in the library, but took a place near Alice, and 
Harold was surprised to hear her talking and laugh¬ 
ing, with a bright though pale face. She had had a 
bad headache, she said, during the first part of the 
evening, but she had got rid of it by dint of keeping 
quiet. Dilys looked at her curiously, but on the 
whole approvingly. She has something in her,” she 
concluded ; “ but really Welsh people ought to be 
careful about falling in love, we take everything so 
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very much an gmnd s^rietix. Only such natures as 
Alice’s should play at love; I can imagine any 
misadventure in her affaires de caur making her 
extremely cross for a week or two, but not affecting 
her beyond that time, or in other ways,” 

“ A great success! ” so all pronounced the con¬ 
cert ; and the rector was profuse in his thanks to 
Lady Russel when she handed over a substantial 
sum as its proceeds, to be placed to the credit of 
the Restoration Fund. “ Most enjoyable! ” said 
Mrs. Trevor; “we have not had such a musical treat 
•for years! ” 

And Blodwen was glad that it was over, for 
now she could return to Plcis Trevor. She had a 
longing for its quiet, its sacred associations; and 
her aunt must miss her sadly after this unusually 
long absence. 

The Cymric Herald contained an amusing little 
paragraph next week headed, “ Attempt at bolster¬ 
ing up a dying Church by Aristocratic Patronage.” 
It had been written by a Pengwr Radical whose 
family had not been asked to buy tickets for the 
concert. 

So the eventful evening passed and was for¬ 
gotten, but the echoes of a song then sung rang 
long through many lives. Harold, for one, knew 
now certainly that life without his love would be 
“voyage sans llvre, la vie sans musique”; while Alice 
wilfully shut her eyes and ears, determined ' to be 
happy while she could and to leave the future, and 
Mr. Price, to take care of themselves. 



?^avt Mi. 


Tri achos a dyled cant dyn y sydd, am ei fod ar lun 
Duv\—am si fod o’r un hanfod ac ansawdd a’n hunain—ac am 
y bodd a’r budd y sydd i garu o gam. 

Three reasons and obligations for loving man : because 
he is in the image of God ; because he is of the same nature 
and essence as ourselves ; and because of the pleasure and 
advantage that comes to love from the act of loving. 

Front the “ Trtoedd Paivl,” 


CHAPTER I. 

The three requirements of God at the hands of man : to 
do justice ; to impart learning and good sciences to those who 
are deficient in them ; and to urge upon everything the duty of 
mercy towards all living beings, 

Old Welsh Triad. 

It was early in December; it was really winter; 
rain came steadily down all morning, and in the 
afternoon the red sun hung in a greasy-looking 
cloud, while the sky showed a lurid light behind 
the bare branches of the dripping • trees. It was 
near sunset, and the young man reading in Grainton 
library carried his book to the window and held 
it up so as to catch the last rays of light. Sitting 
there upon the cushioned sill he never stirred in his 
reading; he was evidently intensely interested; a 
slight frown showed his concentrated attention, 
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“It seems strange that I never thought of it 
before/' said a voice from the interior of the room, 
“but I never opened her desk from the day she 
died, except to place some letters and little treasures 
of hers in it; and that was the day after the funeral. 
Have you found anything about it ? ” 

There was no answer. The reader turned a page, 
and sighed* and the speaker rose, walked across the 
long, low-ceiled room, and rang for lights. 

She was a little old lady, neat and small, dainty 
as an old china figure, very .straight-backed, and 
with a loving, gentle face that could ’ever have 
been so attractive in youth as it was now in old 
age. 

An old servant brought in lamps and the young 
man, whom in the clearer light we recognise as 
Edmund, rose mechanically and came towards the 
lighted table. He had closed the book, but his 
long, slender finger still kept some place in it. There 
was a look of deep thought, of unusual care, upon 
his brow. The old lady laid down her knitting 
and looked anxiously into his face. 

‘‘Yes, I have found it; I have found the earliest 
account extant of my cliildhood, the only account 
1 have of my mother, and I have found my father’s 
name! ” 

He placed the book in the thin old hands, and 
kneeling down by Miss Haig’s side, laid his head 
upon his arms which rested on the table. 

“ Oh, my dear boy! What is it ? ” she cried. 

“ Nothing, nothing, save an old trouble that 
first woke at Belchley in .spite of Father Fenton’s 
love. There is little there which would seem to 
account for my depression. T have learned little 
new—only a name—but I am convinced now that 
my father deserted my mother, I had thought of 
him as dead. He has been living ever since ; and 
he has never sought for me, nor for her. That 
is my father! But I will never bear the name he 
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would rob me of! Let me still be called by that 
of her who befriended my mother, and first was 
kind to me I ” 

“ Edmund, you bear my name, and that of my 
sister. If you have found here that your father 
was unworthy of you and his wife, be as my son, 
fulfil my only earthly desire, and live in Grainton 
after me.” 

“ Ah, no 1 ” he cried, taking otie of het* hands 
and pressing it to h's lips. “ I could not' wrong 
the rightful heirs of Grainton. Your own flesh and 
blood, your nephews and nieces, tliosc who have 
a right to your .amc, must fill your place. They 
love you, and you <^hem. If my father had loved 
n? 1 should have nccdec' no hclj).” 

'But, Edmund,” she said, “you say there is 
little new here. Docs it say your father was in 
fault ? ” 

“ You will not find it there, perhaps,” he said; 
and kissing her hand with filial reverence, he left 
the room, pausing at the door to say : 

“ Remember, I renounce the name of the father 
who forsook me. He shall never be pained or 
embarrassed by my reappearance until he searches 
for me. Let the secret lie locked in the rosewood 
desk, and the knowledge of that name in two trusty 
hearts—yours and mine.” 

“ I will not even look at it, unless you like,” 
said the old lady, polishing her tortoiseshell-rimmed 
spectacles, and promptly opening the book under 
the light of the reading-lamp. 

It was a long MS. book, in a loose morocco cover. 
The pages were worn and thin, the paper yellow 
as with age, and the very ink was pale and faded. 
The handwriting was of that pointed style which 
was fashionable, I believe, some thirty or forty years 
ago in ladies’ schools, and designated as “ Italian 
hand.” It was a volume of a diary, this book, and 
bore the date of a year about a quarter of a century 

N 
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back. The hand which had writ therein had long 
since crumbled away in the vault beneath the chancel 
of Grainton Church ; it had belonged to Miss Anne 
Haig, of Grainton, in the county of Shropshire, as 
the inscription on the cover told. 

Our little old lady turned the leaves with 
reverential awe till she found the paragraph she 
wanted; then she read as follows; 

“ ‘ The quality of mercy ! It is twice blessed! ’ 
Truly did the poet describe the sweetness of this 
Divine attribute. Never before this day have I 
experienced the .singular beauty of this passage, so 
often quoted by our late lamented father, on the 
magisterial bench, of which he was so distinguished 
an ornament in his own, and the adjacent counties! 
This day it has been once more permitted to my 
sister Elizabeth and myself to realise the delights 
of being the almoners of the Almighty. 

“We were walking on the high-road towards 
Shrewsbury at about noon, and having reached 
the usual terminus of our morning walk, we were 
about to retrace our step? when a young woman, 
carrying a little child in Her arms, accosted us, 
asking us if we could inform her of her distance 
from Shrewsbury. She was wretchedly clad, and, 
to all appearances, in the depths of poverty. I was 
sorry to be unable to inform her precisely of the 
distance, and entering into conversation with her, 
perceived such coherency^of narration as convinced 
me of her veracity and worth. She informed us 
that she had made her way from ^ a remote and 
mountainous district of Merionethshire, and that she 
hoped to be able to reach London in due course of 
time, there to find her husband, who had left her, I 
gathered, hoping to find work in the vast metropolis 
—the fatuus of, alas, how many unfortunates! 
As we were turning our steps towards Grainton, 
we directed this truly deserving object of charity 
to follow us, with the promise of rest, and refresh- 
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merit, while I endeavoured to turn to good account 
the moments of our little journey thitherward by 
impressing upon her, to the best of my humble 
ability, the evils of vagrancy and the ill effects 
such a life would naturally have upon the moral 
and spiritual welfare of the child she carried. I 
fear she understood but little of my discourse ; never¬ 
theless, we must not be weary in well-doing, but 
cast our bread upon the waters in obedience to the 
Divine injunctfon. Sister Elizabeth Was wholly t%ken 
up with the child, and he certainly was a singularly 
attractive-looking little boy, of about three years 
of age. A more beautiful little fellow, with a 
finer, erecter carriage, I have seldom seen in any 
station in life. His sweet, engaging ways won the 
heart of even Mrs. Frampton, so that she had them 
both brought into the kitchen, and spread a hearty 
meal before them ; and the child turned, between 
each mouthful he took, to try and feed his mother. 
This sigjit so affected us that we were moved 
to tears. The young woman, however, seemed 
too ill or too much fatigued to eat, though she 
made a pretence of doing so in order to satisfy 
the child. My good mother saw them both after¬ 
wards in the library, and gave the mother much 
valuable advice, together with a small gospel of 
St. John, which she promised the little Edmund 
should learn to read in time—she herself, being 
Welsh, was ignorant of the art; and, indeed, I very 
much doubted whether she understood what we were 
saying to her. She was either unable to express 
herself as she wished, or else desirous of being 
reticent. We learned, however, that her real name 
was Ellin Price, and that she had no parents living. 
Her face was gentle and pleasing, somewhat spoiled 
by exposure to the chilly wind of winter and the 
fierce summer heat.’ With some small pecuniary 
assistance we sent them on their way. How blessed 
is the-Almighty, whose lavish hand enables us thus 
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to speed the wanderer, feed the hungry, and clothe 
the naked ! For seeing the little fellow’s leg raw 
and sore with cold, I was moved by an impulse of 
pity to bind it up with a comparatively new cambric 
handkerchief—in addition to which I presented his 
mother with my gray beaver bonnet which I bought 
in Bath five years ago. It was still very good for 
wear in and about the grounds, and my good mother 
reproached me afterwards not a little for my extrava- 
gand^. May the Almighty pardon rrie, if indeed I 
am carried away by excess of sensibility into extra¬ 
vagant and unwarrantable generosity.” 

Here the record of that long-past day ended. No 
further mention of the wanderers appeared in the 
pages of the diary. 

Miss Haig closed the book, wiped her eyes and 
her spectacles, and solemnly replaced the volume 
in a rosewood desk of old-fashioned make, which 
stood beside her on the table. As she opened it, 
its neatly arranged contents were revealed—packets 
of letters tied with faded ribbon, account-books, and 
other volumes of the diary, a faded flower or two, all 
belonging to the dead sister whose fine pointed hand¬ 
writing had recorded the thoughts and feelings of a 
once beating heart'now mingled with the dust. 

“ My poor, dear sister Anne 1 ” said our old 
lady; “ she was an elegant scholar! And poor, 
dear Edmund ; how strange is life! One would 
think any father would have been proud of such a 
son. He must surely have died in London, or have 
been too miserably poor to search for and discover 
his wife and son. There is nothing here that seems 
necessarily to condemn him, or to cause Edmund 
to entertain such sad thoughts concerning him ! ” 

Rut Edmund, as he had read those pages, once 
more seemed to be standing by tl\e. side of a young 
man, strangely like himself, whose name was “ Harold 
Price ”—ho was of Welsh extraction-r-whose father 
had gone out to Australia a quarter of a century 
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back, and become a rich man. There lay the 
sting of it. He was living, rich and prosperous, 
caring not whether his wife were alive or dead, 
whether his son were a beggar or a criminal! 

Thiere was something so very bitter in this 
sudden thought, which flashed upon him with the 
weight of a conviction, this thought of a living, 
unloving, father, who had disowned and deserted 
him. in helpless infancy, and never cared to claim 
him since, something so terribly overwhelming to 
his ardent, affectionate heart, which had loved to 
dwell on the image of a dead and loving father, 
that had it not been for the training of years of 
patience and self-restraint, his life might at this 
period have been completely warped and spoiled. 

It was hard to think of Harold’s father living 
rich and happy abroad and in England, not caring 
to know the fate of his son. Hard it was to think 
of the different lots of the two brothers, the two 
wives. Yes, this was hardest of all. What had 
not that poor young wife gone through ere he 
caught a glimpse of her in the pages of Miss 
Anne Haig’s diary, with "her gentle, pleasing 
face ; ” and, alas! " wretchedly clad ! ” 

But Edmund had grown up in an atmosphere 
of Christian virtues—forgiveness was become to him 
a second nature. Ere the first indignation had passed, 
his innermost heart was pleading for that strange, 
unnatural father, excusing him, shielding him, pity¬ 
ing him with that Divine pity of the injured. For 
had not Harold told him his father was not happy? 
And what could the invisible barrier between them, 
of which he had spoken, be,* save the constant re¬ 
minder of a neglected son ? For all either of them 
knew, -he had made inquiries after wife and child; 
but Father Fenton would certainly have known if any 
such had been made at Belchley. 

Sitting in the firelight in his room, he recalled 
the long summer days when he had so fervently 
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hoped in his childish heart that some day a visitor 
might ask to see him, just like other boys! He 
remembered one day asking the postman in secret 
whether he had never delivered any letters from 
heaven, as he believed all his friends were there. 
Undoubtedly it was. bitter to learn that his father 
had been alive through all those lonely years— 
thriving in Australia, exploring foreign lands, finally 
settling down as a landed proprietor in England— 
with one son educated at Eton and Oxford, the other 
in a workhouse, for all he cared. 

Well was it for Edmund that he was, before all 
things, just. He did not for a moment think it 
unfair that Harold should have had every advantage, 
while he, but for Christian charity, had grown up in 
a workhouse. What wounded him was the proof of 
an unloving father. 

He had grown up with the feeling of special 
bonds binding him to the human family Mio had 
so lovingly adopted him. Father Fenton had taught 
him to consider himself as the child of special love. 
Now he learned that, on the contrary, he had been, 
all unwittingly, the child of special aversion. He 
could have borne to have learned it of a stranger, 
but it was his father ! 

“ What can I do ? ” he asked himself, in those 
sad hours. “ If only he were weak and poor; if 
only he had nothing to lose, and I nothing to gain, 
I could not hesitat^; but he has the power to own 
me, and to search for me. He has chosen his part 
and renounced me long years since. If only he 
were alone. If he had no other son, again, it might 
be different; but were 1 to go to him now, I know 
well how it would all be. Harold, cut to the quick 
by the thought of our hitherto unequal lots, would 
insist on making reparation, and though I could not 
suffer that, to refuse would be to spoil all his pleasure 
in his hitherto easy, sunny life, to wound his pride 
and self-respect, and perhaps to ruin his happiness, 
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for did he not tell me of an earl’s daughter ? He 
will need all his resources to win such for his bride. 
For Harold’s sake the secret should be kept. Dear 
Harold, we loved each other from the first moment 
we looked upon each other’s faces! I will never 
rob him of a portion of his inheritance, and it would 
be doing a far greater injury to his generous heart 
to share his name, while refusing to share his wealth. 
How he would suffer if he suspected this I It shall 
make, then, no difference in my life, this knowledge 
of the father who would have none of me. Others 
fed, and nursed, and trained me ; to others—to all 
others—belongs my life. He renounced his claim 
on me; I will not thrust forward mine on him— 
even to the bearing of his name.” 

And it was with his usual bright face that he 
met his hostess at dinner. 

“ And you really leave me to-morrow, Edmund ?” 
.she said, as they sat together in the old-fashioned • 
drawing-room afterwards, near a blazing fire, and 
the rain fell steadily outside. “You are really 
intending to .spend your life in Wales; and several 
years of it up in the quarries?’’ She shuddered 
slightly as she spoke. 

“ It seems so,” he returned smilingly, for all his 
calm had returned; he had resolved to put away all 
thoughts of the diary, and to patiently live out his 
life as nobly as he might—loving children all the 
more, perhaps, because he had been left desolate as a 
child; and all the more eager to*cherish and protect 
weak womanhood because of a lonely grave on 
which the rain was falling that very night, wherein 
slept one who had been deserted. “You see, this 
makes me certain at last, that I am'Welsh on my 
father’s and mother’s side, so I naturally feel drawn 
to my own people and country, and I believe that is 
wRy I sympathise so deeply with the Welsh, and 
why they understand me. For I have much more 
influence with them than an ordinary Englishman. 
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You do not know what a field for work lies in those 
Welsh quarries, and the difficulty there is in getting 
workers. The language is an obstacle to any but 
.Welshmen. I can talk now so as to be understood, 
and I understand nearly everything they say, so even 
if I did not feel as deeply interested as I do in the 
people, I think it would plainly be my duty to stay 
where there is so very much to be done, and so very 
few to do it.” 

“ But why should your father be Welsh, Edmund } 
There are English Prices, might you not belong to 
some of them ? Do you know any Prices in Wales 
that seem likely-” 

“ Oh, the Prices in Wales are legion ! It w'ould 
be impossible to fix upon any one family. Besides, 
if I could, T never would. I am not a Price, but a 
Haig. No one but you knows my father’s name, and 
you have promised .secresy.” 

"I will never divulge it without your tonsent. 
But, my dear boy, it seems so strange to me, that 
with your affectionate, trusting nature, you should 
think such hard things of your father—that you 
should not rather be filled with anxiety to seek him 
out—reclaim him, if he be as you fear, and comfort 
his lonely old age.” 

‘Dear auntie”—it was his pet name for her— 
“you must’trust me. If he wished for me, if he 
needed me, I would go to him were death in the 
way. Had he wished he could have found me ere 
thi?—long ere this.”* 

“Edmund, you know the man!” exclaimed the 
little lady impulsively. 

“ I have, never seen him, to the best of my belief, 
and it is impossible to know anything about him. 
My suspicions may be wrong ; he may be sleeping 
as quietly as my dear mother in the Belchley 
churchyard, or he may be alive, neither poor ifor 
lonely, and only dreading discovery. In either case 
life is too precious to waste in pursuit of him who, 
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living, does not want me, or dead, cannot need 
me.” 

There was silence for a few minutes. The fire 
blazed up fiercely, the wind , roared through the 
old house, and the old pug-dog stirred' uneasily, 
rose, and changed its position on the rug. 

Presently Edmund began again : Let me tell 

you something about my life at the quarries. I 
want you to understand why I really cannot ask 
you for money as often as you would like. 

“ I have been there rather over two months, 
living in dreary little lodging.s, making friends with 
the young men, teaching in the night-.school, fiddling 
in a really good orchestra, which is mainly composed 
of quarrymen, and getting up a volunteer corps of 
school-children, such as I had at Llanfairydd, you 
remember. Every hour of my day is full, for of 
course my literary work has to be done regularly, 
and I am very happy. I have many friends—first 
and foremost, about a dozen children, aged from 
^ix to thirteen, who follow me everywhere, and 
■^fealf live in and about my rooms. Then there is 
the dearest old man—a real Welsh bard—like no 
one you have ever seen, I am pretty sure. He is 
a poor old quarryman, but he is a poet, quaint as 
the figure of a German meister-.siinger, grand as 
an old-world Homer. He has led a laborious life, 
yet all life to him is beautiful and inspiring; he 
is ever ready to be moved by the tears or smiles 
of humanity. Dear old Duwinebl There are many 
like him, he tells me, through the land, poet- 
farmers and poet-plumbers. Welsh bardism is, he 
believes, the salt of /its portion of the earth, at 
any rate; and his great desire is that I should 
set to work upon the triple lines of Uardo-Druidism. 
As he explains it, the system is at once sitnple 
and complete, coming down to us from, and linking 
us to, -the far ages of antiquity. The mere facts 
of its popularity, its antiquity, and its truly national 
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feeling should make it preferable to any unproved 
scheme or association. If the system is what 
Duwineb believes, then it should be the work of 
every loyal Welshman to develop the scheme, not 
by obtaining for it Government patronage, but by 
individual effort. Every man and every woman 
qualified should enrol as Ovates, and qualify others 
in their turn.” 

" My dear boy, I am afraid I do not very well 
understand what you mean by Bardo-Druidism, and 
Ovates. Is it a religious Order or guild, and have you 
to take any vows .?" 

" I have run on too fast; I will try to explain it in 
a few words. Bardo-Druidism has three Orders, 
Bards, Druids, and Ovates. The first class represents 
the poets, the teachers of the people; the second, 
roughly speaking, the clergy ; and the third is, so to 
speak, a /aj/ Order, for poets are as sacred as clergy 
and believed to be equally inspired. This great lay 
Order is elastic enough to suit my purpose, while it 
provides for the whole life of man, mental as well as 
spiritual. The intellectual qualification leaves ample 
scope for individual bent and fancy, being simply the 
accurate knowledge of a science, a language, or an 
art, such knowledge sufficiently indicating the healthy 
direction of the candidate’s mind, searching after 
truth or beauty in some one department at least. 
The vow which binds them together is equally deep 
and wide enough to cover noble minds of widely 
differing views. For it is only the faithful following 
of light, of truth, of purity; to do the best ppssible 
for Wales, and the Welsh, to regard as sacred the tie of 
Ovateship, that last meaning Fraternity. For at the 
Gorsedd or initiatory rite men and women are equal, 
princes and quarrymen meet on the same level. The 
only difference between man and man, ‘in the face 
of the sun, the eye of light,’ as the old motto runs, is 
that between poet and people, inspired and uninspired, 
though even that last is but a distinction of quantity. 
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not quality. To desire to be a worthy Ovate is itself 
inspiration ; to follow a master is the inspiration of 
the disciple. 

“ If we could only enlist more knights into this 
noble Order, the whole country would be changed. 
For it is a circle large enough, and elastic enough to 
enclose all sects and parties, welding in one, by bond 
of common fraternity, Tory and Radical, Dissenter 
and Churchman, rich and poor, young and old; each 
and all following the light of truth through the 
systematic study of some science or art; each and all 
pledged to purity, truth, justice, and brotherhood. 

“ At present the strength of Bardo-Druidism lies in 
the labouring classes; the Ovates arc young workmen, 
farmers, shoemakers, plasterers, and plumbers; the 
Bards are the same men, inspired, and the Druids are 
chiefly, I believe, clergy of the Church of England, or 
dissenting ministers. The Arch Druid himself is, I 
think, a bell-hanger and plumber in the Vale of 
Clwyd. I do not know if this is all right, I wish I 
had Duwineb here to explain to you ! 

“But you see what a grand institution this 
already is 1 For it is already popular —an organisa¬ 
tion which covers the Principality like a network. 
To popularise an aristocratic institution is all but 
impossible; this has lived for centuries amongst the 
pycople. The classes must join the masses here; for 
in my country, I assure you, the latter are far 
superior to the former, and in great measure, I 
am inclined to think, through this voluntary follow¬ 
ing of light, truth, and beauty. And I can se6 
nothing better for me at present than to join this 
great army—to preach its gospel, fight its battles 
against ignorance, darkness, and bitter envy, and to 
win other, recruits to its ranks. I am already in¬ 
structing two large classes of quarrymen; young and 
old, in botany and in music. Many of these will 
be made Ovates with me at the next Gorsedd; 
for there is no doubt that union does give strength, 
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and that an association can do more work than 
the same number of individuals composing it could 
do separately. The very idea of it is grander and 
healthier. 

“ Now you have my life. My work is to make 
gentlemen of workmen; yours, were you an Ovate, 
would be the making of gentlemen into workmen,” 

“ But, my dear boy, you have not said, anything 
about the money. How do you live ” 

“ Oh, I have little need of money for my personal 
wants, and I have regular work to do for T/w Cymric 
Herald, and regular pay, too. I am responsible now 
for a certain part of the paper each week, and, the 
editor wishes me to go shares in the whole concern 
with him ; but there is much to be considered ere 
that could be. Our views still differ rather too 
widely for that. He is a bitter man, and I dread 
bitterness ; for the worst injustice can do is to harden, 
to embitter a man’s soul, and we need not* be 
hardened or embittered by anything we may have 
to bear. There is no Divine compulsion about it. 
Oh, I have quite enough money. I live as a poor 
man amongst the poor; and it is necessary that 
they should know that I, like them, have to work 
for my living, because otherwise, some would say, 
‘ It’s ill talking between a starving man ^nd a 
full.’ 

'•'And for another thing, a rumour has already 
been set afloat that I am an agent of the Tories— 
that ever-suspected and much-maligned party—that 
1 am paid by the quarry proprietors to live up 
there and keep the men contented, and prevent 
strikes. So I may not use your money even for 
others. But indeed, auntie dear, I do not believe 
much in the efficiency • of money. To teach a 
boy music, that consoling art, is more than the 
gift of many half-crowns. It is more to open a 
soul to apprehend truth and see beauty, than to 
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feed and clothe a mere body. Gold does not cure 
discontent, but the influence of noble, educated 
men and women may conquer it. My theory is, 
you kno^^^, that all places would be eqyally, warm 
and bright, if all were equally open to the light. 
Instead of leaving the dark places, and turning 
our backs upon their helpless inhabitants, we must 
remain there, working, cutting down and break¬ 
ing through the giant growths of superstition, 
ignorance, prejudice, and envy, till the sun shines 
down, and darkness is defeated. The mistake gene¬ 
rally made in helping the poor is the endeavour 
to drag up individuals out of the dark, and a 
constant struggling up of enlightened spirits from 
amongst them. What we want is rather, a constant 
immigration from the brighter spheres to ours, to 
aid in changing it, not to assist us in quitting it. 

“ I am struck, for instance, by the number of poor 
’ Welsh boys who from the lowest ranks work their way 
up through school and college, enter the Church, which 
gives them the position of gentlemen, marry ladies, 
and ere they die, fairly struggle into society, clean 
away from their own people ! How it makes one 
love such men as Duwineb working on in his humble 
round—a poet, a philosopher, a king among men, 
just where he is most needed, amongst the quarry- 
men ! We ought not to be 'hard upon the curates, 
though; their struggle is often pathetic enough. 
Picture to yourself the sons of cobblers, of poor 
schoolmasters; think of the nights of labour, the 
days of toil, the thirst for knowledge, the ideal of 
gentility which haunts them. And many of them 
do not forget that they are Welsh—many of them 
are our best bards—still I cannot but think it a 
mistake to constantly promote from the regiments 
of the poor every bright spirit who might make 
marching pleasant to the others, and a certain 
selfishness in accepting such promotion. Must we 
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have all the dregs of life ? So long as we have shoe¬ 
maker poets and musical carpenters I think there is 
good hope for Wales. My dear auntie, why did you 
not stop me ? I have tired you out. I believe there is 
something "of the Welsh preacher in me when I am 
once set going.” 

“ Indeed, I am most deeply interested,” said the 
old lady. “ I feel now as if I began to comprehend 
your plans and hopes—I never doubted but that 
they were wise and noble.” And she kissed his 
brow. “ It must really be to-morrow ? ” 

” Alas, yes ! I am quite ashamed of having made 
you look so tired—I am a terrible talker. Good 
night! ” 

And an hour later the old lady was sleeping as 
quietly as a little child. But Edmund still sat in 
the library, his head resting on his outstretched arms. 
“ If only I could tell Blodwen! If I could see her 
for a moment even! ” 

Ah me ! life may not be unjust because it is hard. 
We have, when one comes to think of it, no right to 
be happy or prosperous, but for all that, pain is pain. 
It would have been strange if Edmund had not, 
moaned as he thought of the difference which it 
would have made to his love affairs, had he been the 
eldest son of Edmund Price ! 

Then he thought of Harold and the Lady Alice—■ 
and that was a little comfort; they would be happy; 
and that made his lot easier, not harder to bear. 

You see, his views of the rights of man were 
peculiar. He was a strange kind of Socialist—devoid 
of envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness. He 
was a fraternal Socialist—the only right kind, to my 
way of thinking. For the perfect type of society is 
a family—and even in an ideUl family there is not 
absolute equality—one child is strong, another weak, 
one talented, another beautiful j but inequality hurts 
not where fraternity exists. In a family, the beauty 
of one is the pleasure of all, the strength of one 
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supplies the weakness of another. So should it be 
in society. All of us cannot live in large and 
beautiful houses. Shall we destroy them, therefore, 
and prevent our brother’s enjoyment because we 
cannot share it ? Is it so in the ideal family } Is 
not the success of one the success of all? Is not 
the inheritance of the eldest son a pride to the 
younger members of the family? On the other 
hand, does not its owner feel that he holds it for 
himself and Ms brothers ? Strange as it may sound, 
that is, I believe, the right* view. Could you ask 
the poor around Grainton what was the object of 
its existence, they would answer, in all probability, 
“To supply us with soup and blankets!”—and the 
answer would be right and true as far as it 
went. 

Modern Socialists—I appeal especially to you, 
my fellow-countrymen—what would you be the 
better if you could carry out your theories, and 
force—unjustly force—all men to share alike? You 
know that absolute, universal equality can never 
last. It is against Nature, against reason, against 
all precedent. It has been tried in the world’s 
history, and its end has ever been terrible and 
futile. 

We cannot leave our homes as the Hussites of 
old and journey to Mount Tabor, the Holy City 
of Equality. For what became of those Taborites ? 
Fourteen years made of Bohemia an uncultivated 
waste, whose sons and daughters had been decimated 
by fire and sword, not only of the Emperor Sigis- 
mund, but of the patriot Ziska, who burned, and 
drowned, and slew with the sword all who would 
have none of Tabor. 

Is it to such a refuge you would force us? Is 
this Liberty and Fraternity ? Truly, Freedom her¬ 
self is trampled under foot by the unseeing mob who 
bears her banner I 

Does not the French Revolution teach the same 
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lesson — that dawn of bright hopes, so soon all 
tempest-driven and blood-darkened? 

What spirit' is it that you are stirring up in the 
people with your fierce envy of unequally distributed 
wealth, your angry rage against its owners ? You 
think nothing of fraternity; it is sentimentality. 
Yet it is the only power that can work a lasting 
revolution ; the only lever by which a more equal 
division of wealth can be gained, and the sting taken 
from unavoidable remaining inequalities. 

“ But,” you answer,* “ we do think much of fra¬ 
ternity ! We act up to our theories ; many of us 
have sold all and given to the poor ; many of us 
live amongst them, like your hero himself, and regard 
the meanest man as our brother.” 

Thank God, your answer is true ! But why mar 
your noble work with envy, wrath, and threatening ? 
You have left all to come to Tabor ; beware lest you 
forget fraternity with all save Taborites; lest you 
monopolise liberty in the name of Republicans 
only! 

You, who have come to live among the poor, 
do you make them better, or happier, by rousing 
their discontent, their envy, their low passions of 
spite and malice against their mor6 fortunate 
brethren—if the mere possession of wealth is to be 
fortunate ? Discontent can make any life hideous 
—poverty does not sting like jealousy. Leave this 
battle for money, this lever, this rage against one- 
half of humanity, and you will find that what you 
have been calling a crying injustice, is, perhaps, 
hardly a serious misfortune! 

Life is very short; make the best of it you can. 
You, who love the poor, who influence the poor, 
teach them not that the rich withhold from them 
their rightful heritage; that they are victims of 
injustice because they are poor. There is no more 
injustice in a man’s being born poor, than there 
is in his being born blind, or lame. It is very 
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hard, I grant—think not that I do not feel honi 
hard—but call it not unjust. We have no more 
right to be all equally wealthy, than we have to 
be equally healthy. 

Face the hardship like men, and you will see 
it is no such terrible one after all. The worst 
you can say of it is that it involves a life of con¬ 
tinuous labour for one set of men, while others can 
afford to be idle at ease. To which, I reply, with 
Edmund, that it is a very small proportion of man¬ 
kind that does not work, and that that small 
proportion must be living upon money earned by 
parents or ancestors, which it would be a crying 
injustice to force them to share with you, who 
certainly have not helped to make it. 

Leave the idle rich, the selfish luxurious livers, 
to God's judgment. To Him they are responsible, 
not to you. He who beholds men, one set leading 
selfish, lazy lives, the other spending in toil their 
anxious existence, with not even enotigh, He shall 
ask, as He has asked through all earth's ages, 
“ Where is thy brother >" 

Oh, hard of heart, unworthy of humanity, think 
not to refuge in the hour of death, and the day 
of judgment, in that Son of Man, whom ye have 
so often driven from your doors. You woyld not 
know Him in the starving beggar, the lonely stranger, 
the sick child, the sorrowful captive. You thought 
to know Him through the dogmas of conventional 
belief, through .a system of theology. You have 
never known Him. “Inasmuch as ye did it not 
unto one of the least of these, brethren, did 
it not unto me ! ” They are His words.. , 

Let us leave them. We poor men, too, think too 
much of money. Come, let us take up poverty cheer¬ 
fully, young Wales! Is not education open to all, 
science eternally true, and art for ever beautiful 
Are we not young and jprave? Is not the sleep of 
the labouring man sweet ? Do we not take a pride 

o 
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in our work ? Sing! and bid defiance to discontent 
and envy! Who shall make us afraid ? Conquer 
self, that is the secret of freedom. Love each other, 
that shall make you happy ; and control of self 
shall make you equal with the highest gentleman 
in the world! Your souls are equal, you have 
but to will it, and your minds may be so—what 
advantage is 4eft him ? He wears broadcloth and 
you fustian; he lives in a mansion, you in a cottage. 
What of that? Shall you waste your energy, your 
talent, your life and happiness, in striving to wrest, 
dishonestly wrest, from him, the small advantage 
that is his ? 

Perhaps you will say as those at the quarries 
said of Edmund, that this is a convenient doctrine 
for rich men to spread. 

I answer as he did: “ What of that ? Does 
that affect the truth of the argument? Expediency 
affects justice no more than inexpediency! ” 

But, of course, you are right. It had been 
convenient for the noblesse of France, if Republicans 
had remembered fraternity, and better for one-half 
Bohemia if Jean Ziska had remembered justice. 

Leaders of the people, political reformers, and 
.social agitators, forget not this: Fraternity once 
lost sight of. Freedom goes, and then Equality 
alone is the cry of the furious mob. Equality, 
unjust because forced, not free; unfraternal, because 
won by threats, by violence—not given through 
the love of brotherhood. 

Tear down your banner! Let’justice float in 
its place, and Freedom shall rise from the dust, 
and, the Angel of Fraternity shall walk am'ong 
men! 
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CHAPTER II. 

A presentiment of impending fate filled his mind. 

From “yohn Inglesant” 

“ Harold, how glad I am to see you ! Auntie will 
be pleased ! Fancy, she remembers your father as 
a young man when she was a child ! It was good of 
you to come to see us before leaving Wales. How 
long are you going to stay ? ” 

“ A nice question for Welsh hospitality—' How 
long are you going to stay ? ’ ere I have set foot upon 
your threshold ! My fair cousin, what a dear old 
place this is ! ” 

And shaking the snow off his boots, Harold 
advanced into the square hall or house-room, where 
a bright fire glowed in the wide old chimney, showing 
shadowy benches and mysterious cupboards within 
its cavernous recess. Large, quaintly-shaped blue 
china bowls and vases were ranged along the high 
mantel-shelf, and the panelled walls were covered 
with guns of antique make, blunderbusses and pistols, 
swords and daggers, with here and there trophies 
from the chase, interspersed with foreign-looking 
skins of animals, evidently the spoils of some sea¬ 
faring Trevor, who had thought of the little Welsh 
homestead in many a distant land. 

" Blodwen, what a chimney ! he exclaimed, as 
she led him to a high-backed oaken , settle right 
inside the aforesaid chimney, and close by the Tire, 
which blazed up merrily. She herself sat on a small 
three-legged stool—quite a national article of furni¬ 
ture—and stretched out her small hands to the blaze. 
As his eyes became accustomed to the light, or rather 
to the semi-darkness, he perceived the chimney was 

o 2 
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really in itself a small room, with several mysterious- 
looking holes going far back into the wall, probably 
u.sed in the old times much as we use brackets or 
small tables now. Blodwen’s grandmother had no 
doubt had her particular hole where she kept her 
knitting; and further back many a secret and many 
a treasure may have been hidden away behind some 
well-known loose brick or stone, which concealed the 
recess from the uninitiated. On either side of the 
fire was a dark oak settle. Above that opposite to 
Harold hung a carven triptych which evidently dated 
from mediaeval timc.s. One sees such in old churches 
in Roman Catholic countries, rudely but powerfully 
carven, with still a clinging vestige of paint and 
gilding. The central figure of this one was St. 
Joseph carrying the Christ child asleep in his arms. 

“ What a dear old place! ” Harold again ex¬ 
claimed. “ I do not wonder you do not like Pengwr 
Hall after this !” 

“ Ah, I should think not; but you have now 
expressed your admiration pretty sufficiently, I 
think. I want to hear all about- yourself. They 
have left the Castle ? ” 

“ How did you know that ? 

“Very simple; inferentially, of course—are 
here. But what I do not quite understand is the 
simply extraordinary look of happiness that beams 
from your face. I should have thought you would 
have been in low spirits, needing all sorts of con¬ 
solation.” 

“ Oh, Blodwen, I am so happy! I am the 
happiest fellow in the world, I think! Before they 
left I spoke to the earl—I could bear the uncertainty 
no fonger—and he was so kind. Nothing is settled, 
you know—at least, we are not definitely engaged, 
because they think her rather young ; but they have 
no objection to my thinking of her, and we may 
write as friends; and at the end of three months 
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I am to discuss the business part of it with the 
earl, and if Alice is in the same mind, we may¬ 
be engaged. Is it not all wonderful } Of course 
I wrote to my father before speaking to the earl,* 
but I have not heard from him yet. It is less 
strange in him than it would seem in any one 
else, because he has always been so queer with 
me; besides, he is away from home at present, 
I do not know where.” 

As he spoke, the firelight fell on the central 
panel of the triptych, and the figures seemed to 
move in the shifting light, St. Joseph bending his 
hoary head over the little Child. Harold gazed 
at it a moment, then sighed. 

“ Dear Harold, how glad I am ! ” Blodwen was 
saying. “Alice is so exactly the wife I would 
have wished for you. How delightful that every¬ 
thing should turn out so well for you ! ” 

Sh*e stopped. For a moment she had seemed 
to read a shade of apprehension, almost of fear, 
in Harold’s face. 

“ I hope you will excuse auntie’s non-appear¬ 
ance,” she continued. “She is so busy to-day, 
and she will treat you just as 'I do—with little 
or no ceremony; so be prepared for that. She 
is occupied to-day in making sausages, which she 
would not trust to the servants for all the world.” 

“And does not your maje.sty condescend to 
assist ? ” 

“ Frankly—no. I would rather never eat sausages 
again than help to make them. Life is far too 
short to spend it in cooking; and, indeed, auntie 
is most good to me. She has abandoned my 
domestic education from infancy, leaving me to 
follow the ways of Uncle Edward, whose memory 
be ever blessed, since he is the precedent for all 
my unpracticalness, bookishness, and abstractedness! 
Of course, I would help her if she wanted me; 
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but she is perfectly happy, in a way that she 
could not be were my inexperienced and rebellious 
^hands at work.” 

“ And if you ever set up housekeeping ? ” 

“ I shall keep a cook; but if I could not—I 
see what you are going to say—if I had not a 
cook, I should live upon biscuits or bread. Oh, 
there are lots of things that do not need cooking 
— fruit and raisins, and all sorts. I would not 
think of troubling to cook for myself, and any 
one else who was greedy enough and selfish enough 
to expect me to cook for him, would be disappointed 
—unless he were ill, of course.” 

“ Which he certainly would be, after a week or 
two of biscuits.” 

"Well, we will not talk any more nonsense now. 
It is entirely your influence that makes me so 
frivolous. I was as sober as anything till you came. 
Oh! there is the dinner-bell. We keep to tfie old- 
fashioned country hours here, and have early dinner 
and supper. Horribly vulgar, the Pengwrites would 
think.” 

"Awfully nice, I think. I perceive that I am 
at last in a real Welsh household. I suppose it is 
only by special indulgence that you speak English 
to me ? ” 

" Of course; and, by the way, you must not be 
surprised if you hear my aunt relapse into Welsh 
with me—she generally speaks it.” 

“ And you ? ” 

“ I generally speak it too ; there are not many 
here who enjoy talking English. When I was little, 
I used to talk and think in nothing but Welsh. 
After learning- to read English and French, I 
thought about books in their own language—^but 
there is a whole set of ideas that I still keep for 
Welsh only. Here is auntie,” she added, as 
Miss Trevor advanced in flapping,-heelless slippers; 
a stout, prosaic-looking figure, clad in an aged 
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dress, and ah uncompromising black alpaca apron. 
She might have been pleasing in the • freshness of 
youth, but now she was hopelessly commonplace 
and common. It was quite impossible to imagine 
her the aunt of this slim, pale girl, who advanced 
to meet her, holding Harold’s hand. 

“ Good gracious! ” was her first exclamation. 
“ What a start you’ve given me! I thought it was 
Mr. Haig standing there in the chimney. Why 
did not you tell me, Blodwen? Mr. Price is the 
very image of him ; he must be related. Was your 
mother’s name ‘ Haig,’ Mr. Price ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Harold, looking strangely 
pale in the firelight. 

“ Well, I am very glad to see you here, at any 
rate. Welcome to P14s Trevor. You must, excuse 
me for not saying so before; but I was astonished 
to see Mr. Haig come back again, as I thought. 
Come in to dinner now, please. Many’s the time 
that your father has sat down to a meal in this 
room, Mr. Price.” 

They had entered the small oak parlour which 
opened out of the hall. It was a picturesque room, 
with its deep-set windows, draped with Algerian 
curtains of gold, and red, and black. So low and 
uneven was the ceiling, that in parts you could 
touch it with your outstretched hand, if you were even 
moderately tall. Ancestral portraits and convex 
mirrors enlivened the walls, and the china in the 
corner cupboard would have rejoiced the heart of 
the genuine sesthete. 

Seated already at the table was a stately old 
dame, in a snowy cap and apron. She was intro¬ 
duced as Blodwen’s old nurse, and was to dine 
.with them, as she usually did on her visits. No 
apology was made for her presence. Harold sat 
down, feeling as if he had dropped into the middle 
of the last century. He began to understand that 
fraternity had been very thoroughly understood 
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in Wales in those good old times, of’which such 
women as honest Miss Trevor are the tide-marks, so 
to speak, now left high and dry by the fickle ocean 
of time, to the scornful wonder of the later genera¬ 
tion. What would Mrs. John have thought, had 
she been able to behold these four dining to¬ 
gether 

Miss Trevor and old Mrs. Pugh conversed en¬ 
tirely in Welsh, Harold having previously assured 
them he did not mind. 

“Mrs, Pugh does not understand English,” 
Blodwen explained; and Harold and she talked gaily 
of Pengwr, of Alice, of half-a-dozen things, and in 
the occasional silence Harold’s thoughts flew back 
to Edmund Haig, and he wondered he had never 
guessed Blodwen’s secret. That he did know it 
she never suspected, for he had not told her of his 
meeting with Edmund, so her aunt’s exclamation 
on first seeing Harold had not discomposed her so 
much as it might otherwise have done. 

" Did old Mrs. Pugh know my father? She looks 
quite old enough,” said Harold. 

“I will ask her;’’ and Blodwen spoke to the old 
woman in the pretty Welsh tongue—for in the 
mouth of a young girl it is pretty. 

For answer, Mrs. Pugh broke out in a string of 
exclamations which much amused Harold, and then 
began conversing with Miss Trevor with a rapidity 
that bewildered him. Not a word could he under¬ 
stand of what either said, save occasionally the name 
of Edmund Price. 

Yes, I think she knew him,'* Blodwen remarked 
doubtfully. 

“ What is she saying ? ” asked Harold eagerly, 
for both Miss Trevor and Mrs. Pugh seemed much 
amused at some reminiscence which the name had 
evoked,; 

“ Oh, she is saying that you are .wonderfully like 
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what he was at your age,” replied the girl. “ But, 
Harold, you must ask my aunt yourself—she knows 
English.” 

“ Oh, yes, my boy, I knew your father well. He 
was a great friend of my brother, William Trevor, 
the solicitor at Pengwr, uncle to Blodwen — he’s 
dead now this eighteen years back. I hope you 
are not such a naughty young man as they were, 
both of them > My poor father always blamed 
Edmund Price for William’s faults ; and your grand¬ 
father/said it was our William led Edmund wrong. 
They-were great friends. William Trevor was the 
only one who ever heard from your father after he 
went to Australia.” . 

“ Did my father write home, then ? ” asked 
Harold eagerly. 

“ He wrote once or twice; but William Trevor 
was always very close about his affairs, and we 
never knew what was in his letters, except that 
he was alive and getting on well. He said he 
had burned the letters—William, I mean—and 
certainly no one ever saw them. But does not 
your father ever speak of those days > ” she asked, 
with an inquisitive look. 

“Not to me. I did not know that I came from 
these parts until Mr. John Trevor, told me. He 
took me over the old place, Glanrafon,. the other 
day—the house where they were all born, my 
father and his sisters. I do wish sonie of my Welsh 
relations were alive! ” 

“Well, we are cousins, my boy, all ready for 
you 1 ” cried his hostess, in her rough, hearty way. 

“ Do look after Mr. Price, Blodwen, he has nothing 
to eat.” 

“ Please eat, or she will be heart-broken,” said 
the girl. 

Miss Trevor was once more deep in conversation 
with old Mrs. Pugh. 
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"What are they saying ? What are they talking 
about ? ” asked Harold, in a fever of sudden and 
unreasoning anxiety. 

" Indeed, I do not quite understand. I do not 
think it is your father, but old times altogether. 
They are never tired of discussing and recalling 
them. Mr. Price is quite anxious to know all you 
can tell him of his father,” she said, touching her 
aunt’s arm gently. 

“There’s not much to tell him, then. William 
Trevor knew all his secrets; I do not. He was 
a dreadful flirt, you would say in England, but 
a fine young fellow, too—full of his jokes.” 

“ My father merry! ” ejaculated Harold. 

“ In those days he was, and up to no end of 
tricks with my brother.” 

Here followed a long Welsh aside to Mrs. Pugh, 
evidently commencing with a “ Do you remember ? ”— 
intensely aggravating the helpless English listener. 

“ It is only about some clergyman, or dissenting 
minister, whom my uncle and your father made 
perfectly drunk one Saturday night! ” said Blodwen, 
with raised eyebrows. She wondered Harold liked 
to hear such reminiscences of his father. “We 
will attack auntie on the subject, if you like, when 
she is alorte. .But come with me now, I want to 
show you the house.” 

And Harold obeyed, and shook off dull care, 
as they penetrated long stone passages, ascended 
perilous staircases, and discovered the quaintest 
little rooms hidden away in unexpected places. 
He was very happy describing Glanrafon to his 
companion, and the two planned many an alteration 
and improvement to be made when Alice and he 
should live there. 

“For the first thing I shall do will be to buy 
the old place,” he explained. “Alice and I both 
Idve this country, and we both hate London; so 
we shall live here principally. Do come over and 
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see the place some day, Blodwen. Of course it 
is not like this, but there are some nice old things 
there, and a few ancestors left on the walls—no 
end of Edmund Prices. My father quite departed 
from family usage when he • called me Harold; 
but it was my mother’s wish, I suppose, for it 
was her father’s name.” 

So the two laughed and talked, as they sat in 
the window-seats of the long, rambling, stone-paved 
passages, until they were called to tea. During 
this meal old Ann Pugh took more notice of 
Harold, addressing several long and extremely 
complimentary speeches to him, which Blodwen 
laughingly translated for his benefit. 

“ Oh, I say 1 come now, Mrs. Pugh! ” was the 
helpless rejoinder of the blushing youth. And the 
old woman was delighted, and made some remarks 
to Blodwen which caused her to flush almost 
angrily, and which she did not repeat in English. 

And all the while the snow fell, for snow or 
rain is generally the lot of Welshmen in December. 

After tea Blodwen and Harold wandered up¬ 
stairs into the room which served as library and 
drawing-room. It was over the hall, and was a 
long, low, many-windowed room. Here were rows 
of old Welsh volumes, which Blodwen exhibited 
with an air of triumph. For had not her com¬ 
panion once been rash enough to side with the Lady 
Alice in declaring the Welsh to have no literature.^ 
Just because /Aey did not know anything about 
it! And here were copies of the “ Mabinogion,” 
and there the “San Grael,” in old Welsh black- 
letter, that would have moved the envy of a biblio¬ 
maniac. 

Harold was much struck by the quantity of 
French books which stood side by side with the 
Welsh ones. 

“ Those were most of them my uncle Edward’s,” 
sfiid Blodwen. " He must have been very fond 
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of French—another point of likeness between us! 
See, my small collection lives at the end of his shelf 
clad in their insufficient covering of thin paper, 
while his are resplendent in kid and morocco. I 
often long to tear "that gorgeous covering from 
Voltaire for my Victor Hugo; to strip his cold, 
artificial Racine for my favourite Souvestre ! ” 

She held a small volume of the latter’s works 
in her hand ; Harold saw that her name was written 
upon it ifi pencil, a date, and the initials “E. H.” 
Edmund must have given it to her. 

“ Blodwen,” he began, “ did that Mr. Haig, whom 
your aunt mistook me for, teach you French ? ” 

“ Yes,” she answered simply, neither blushing 
nor looking confused, “he taught me French and 
the violin — and everything that I know worth 
knowing.” 

“Did you know that I knew him.^" 

“ No; how should I ? And how should you 
know him ^ ” 

“By pure accident. We met on the mountain 
above Pentref, walked and talked one day together, 
exchanged the watchword of/Fraternity,’ and parted. 
He taught me more in those few hours than I 
had learned before in as many years. He is a 
wonderful man, Blodwen, we shall never meet his 
like again ! ” 

He had looked at the girl as he spoke, <and 
was certain that his surmise was correct; this was 
the man whom she loved. How had he not guessed 
it before? 

“I am glad you have met him, Harold, be¬ 
cause he is a great man, although he seems only 
a poor schoolmaster. Do you know where he is 
now ? ” 

“ At the quarries, I believe.” 

“Then it is he who writes those articles in 
The Cymric Herald on * Quarry Life 1 ’ ” she ex¬ 
claimed. “ I kmw it must be he! Oh, Harold, .1 
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cannot thank you enough ! It will be like getting 
his letters now! ” She stopped abruptly; then, 
with heightened colour, and what Harold called her 
“ British Princess air,” she continued; “ I am not 
ashamed of telling you what he is to me. The mere 
thought of his being in the same world makes 
life sweet—when I am myself—and there is nothing 
in the world which I would not gladly do or suffer 
for him. Sometimes I mi.ss him so terribly that 
I feel as if I were but half alive without him. I 
can talk to you about love now, Harold, because 
you understand something about it. You feel as 
if a new life had begun for you as Alice’s lover; 
you understand the strength and freedom, and the 
.simplicity of'love. To you, who know Edmund, 
I can say, that if I had not known and loved that 
man my life had been no life, but a useless, un¬ 
meaning existence; but that having known, and 
loving him, will make it have been well worth the 
living, come what may ! I do not suppose I shall ever 
see him again, but I know he has other work to 
do. He has educated me, and now I must educate 
others ; it is a comfort to be doing the same work. 
Do you wonder at me, Harold ? I find in books 
that it is unmaidenly to love a man until he de¬ 
clares his love for you. As if one could, as if 
one would wish to wait for that! He is the noblest 
man on God’s earth! How could I help" loving 
him ? ” 

“ How, indeed No, iBlodwen, I do not wonder 
at you. The conventional laws of love were never 
made nor observed by lovers. They are only made 
for an|^ by outsiders. But<ii cannot help thinking, 
my dear little sister, that you will see Edmund 
again. I am sure' I am not wrong in telling you 
this—that he loves you as deeply and truly as 
you love him. He thought he ought to leave you ; 
but he will come back; something tells me -it will 
all come right! ” 
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“Oh, Harold! Does he really—— I coul-d 
not help thinking so sometimes ; but why-? ” 

“Ah, I cannot fully understand that ‘why?’ 
myself. I think he is mistaken there. But I am 
quite sure of this : that he, who is so wise and 
so very good, will find out his mistake, and come 
back and tell you so; and there will be four 

perfectly happy people in this dear old world-” 

He stopped suddenly, with a start. “What was 
that ? ” he asked, in an altered tone. 

“ Why, it was only the clock in the hall striking 
six. It has a faint, low tone, poor old thing. Stir 
the fire, it has got quite low, and light the candles ; 
we will make the room look a little more cheerful, 
it has become ghostly.” 

“Blodwen, do you not hear something like a 
bell ringing?” asked Harold, after a momentary 
silence, during which the girl had stirred the fire 
into a bright blaze, and lighted a couple of 
candles. 

“ No; I hear nothing.” 

“ Do you not hear it ? —now—it is so loud and 
plain—yet it seems to come from a long way 
off!” 

“Dear Harold, we have sat here in| the cold 
and dark too long; I am going to my room to 
change my dress. You had better go to yours, 
and rest until supper is ready—your hand is as 
cold as ice! Come away! 

All was a picture of cosy comfort in his room. 
The fire blazed up the chimney, and the curtains 
shut out the wintry ni^t. With a sudden feeling 
of dizziness and faiqmess, Harold staggeted to 
the arm-chair by the fire, and flung himself into 
it like an exhausted man. A heavy drowsiness 
seemed to overpower all his senses, and in a 
few moments he knew he was asleep. He had 
•a sensation of drifting away, helpless as driven 
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snow, and losing • consciousness in a sickening 
bewilderment of great darkness and roaring wind. 

Suddenly everything became clear, and at the 
same time perfectly still. He stood in a great 
cemetery, or graveyard, which seemed at once 
familiar and strange to him. It was in a flat 
country,- and the snow lay around, so that all 
was white* save where the bare hedgerows and 
trees rose up dark against the lowering winter 
sky. And all the time he could hear a bell 
ringing, ringing, ringing, with a slow, measured 
peal. 

All of a sudden he became aware that he was 
not alone in this desolate scene. Groping in the 
snow, as if he searched for something, was an 
old and stooping man. Thin and tall he was, and 
his -hair was white as the snow itself. Harold 
looked at him with the utmost terror; but his 
face was turned away. Slower and slower rang 
the bell. 

" When it stops he dies! ” cried voices' in the 
wind, with wild laughter and mocking. At that 
moment the old man stood erect as if he had 
caught the words. He turned with agonised face 
towards Harold, and he saw that it was his father. 
Blackness rushed over everything and the rushing 
of wind; but still.the bell was heard, sullen and 
distant, now stopping, now pealing. 

He opened his eyes, he shivered. It had been 
a terrible dream! The leaping flames had died 
down, the coals were moving and rustling with 
that peculiar shudder which ^jasses through a dying 
fire as*" it settles down in the grate, • preparatory 
to going out. Harold trembled violently. A sense 
of impending evil, of approaching fate, was strong 
upon him. 

“ I must go at once 1" he exclaimed. “ But 
there is no train to-night. To-morrow then!' 
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He struck a match and lighted the candle, 
feeling unnerved and miserable. 

“ How absurd I am ! " he said to himself. “ I 
was tired and sleepy, I fancied the bell, and then 
I naturally enough dreamed about it. But I 
never had a dream like that before. 1 never felt 
like that in all my life. Oh, he must not die 
before he has learned to love me, ‘before he 
knows how I love him! Oh, I have never loved 
him half enough. I Rave never cared about his 
loving me as 1 ought to have done.'’ 

All this time he was packing his things into 
his portmanteau, hardly knowing what ‘he did. 
He came to an end just as the supper bell rang, 
and went downstairs, trying vainly to look as he 
had done before. 

It was a relief to find old Mrs. - Pugh Jiad 
departed, but Miss Trevor regarded him curiously. 

“ Whatever is the matter, Mr. Price bach ?' * 
she asked. " Have you quarrelled with Blodwen 1 ” 

She had heard from John what friends the 
two were, and for once in her life agreed with 
her nephew, that a nicer match could not be, 
nor a more fortunate thing for Blodwen. She 
had refused to believe the girl’s account of. the 
simple friendship between them, as many wiser 
than she still do to this day . refuse to believe 
in friendship between man and woman; so Blodwen 
wisely left it to time to convince her, the only 
course for many of us, since denial in such a 
case is useless, and reiteration weakness! 

“Dear me, when your father quarrelled, he 
did .not look like thatl” continued Miss Trevor. 
" What a rage he used to get into, to be sure! 
He had a temper, and a strong will too—you 
do not mind my saying so—when he was young. 1 ” 

“ How was it my father went to Australia ? ” 

*A Welsh term of endearment, equivalent to the German 
diminutive chen. 
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said Harold, making a great effort to dispose of 
his plateful of beef. “ What rrtade him go ? Was 
it a sudden thing ? ” 

“ Oh, no ! he ‘was restless for years before he 
went off there; wandering about the country, away 
for months at a time, no one knew where, unless 
it was William Trevor, perhaps. Then he had an 
awful quarrel with his father—he was a very hard old 
man—and he said he would do nothing more for 
Kdmund than pay his passage to Australia. So 
he went off, and ' a great piece of good luck it 
was for him; but he never forgave his people 
here.” 

“Thank you very much, Miss Trevor. No; I 
can assure you, Blodwen and I have not quarrelled, 
I could not imagine such a thing; but I believe 
our exploration of stone passages and draughty 
staircases has given me quite a chill; I feel so 
queer.” 

“ Dear me; you must have some hot water 
and spirits directly ; and you had better go straight 
off to bed. Blodwen, run up to Mr. Price’s room 
and see if the fire is burning, and tell Jane Jones 
to take up the foot-bath there, and hot water 
bottle. Dear me, why did you not mention this 
before ” 

“ Oh, please, do not mind! It was only a 
feeling of faintness, or something ; I am all right 
now; it is nothing serious.” 

“ Indeed, there’s nothing more serious than a 
chill. Your poor aunt, Betsy Price, died of one; 
but you shall not die yet, not in my hou-se 1 ” 
And the good lady hurried away to. superintend 
the boiling of water and the heating of blankets. 

Harold and Blodwen looked at each other, 
and finally broke into paroxysms .of mirth, which 
seemed as unreal and ghastly to the former as 
his preceding fit of depression. Suddenly he stopped 
laughing. 


p 
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“ Blodwen, I shall go mad if that infernal bell 
does n6t stop ringing,” he exclaimed, turning very 
white. “ Oh, why did I come to this house ? Why 
did I not go home V’ he added, as if hardly conscious 
of what he was saying. 

“ It is not the house, dear Harold; you are ill 
and tired to-night, you will feel differently to-morrow. 
Go to bed and rest now, and if you wish it to-morrow, 
you can go home then.” 

She looked pale and frightened herself, for the 
change in his face was ghastly. He took his 
candle, which she had lighted for him, mechanically, 
and stood still at the foot of the stairs gazing in 
a fascinated, stupid way, past Blodwen, into the 
great chimney where the dying flames sprang up 
in one corner, making the carven figures of the 
■ farthest panel of the old triptych stand out vividly 
—the picture of the aged St. Joseph, dying in 
the arms of his son. 

“ I must go home to-morrow, dear Blodwen,” 
he said at length. “ Do not think me mad.” 

“ You shall be called in time to catch the 
early train,” she answered. ‘‘ Only sleep now, 
that you may have strength for what is coming! ” 

“ In m_y young days you would not have heard 
such a fuss over a cliill ! ” said Miss Trevor, 
with great contempt, when she emerged from the 
kitchen, and found lllodwen alone in the parlour. 
‘‘Well, we had better follow his example, and be 
off to bed ourselves now.” 

* * H: >|t >!« Nt 

It was very early in the morning, between 
three^ and four that dark, cold winter night, 
when a farm-servant on horseback came clatter¬ 
ing into the stone-paved yard at the back of 
Bias Trevor. Flinging himself off the panting 
horse, he knocked and kicked the back-door, 
stamping with cold, and blowing on his frozen 
fingers, until a frightened servant opened the door 
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and peered out into the darkness with her flickering 
tallow candle. 

“ Here,” cried the man in Welsh, handing her 
an opened telegram. “It is for the gentleman 
staying here—Mr. Price. My master said it was 
important, and sent it on with me, this bitter 
night. . It came the last thing last evening. I 
cannot make out the English of it quite. Give 
me the stable key, and get a bit of fire, and 
some meat and drink, while I take the horse 
round. Is there a lantern there?” 

“ It's Thomas Owen, from Pengwr, mistress,” said 
the servant, handing the telegram to Miss Trevor, 
who had come down post-haste to hear the cause of 
this nocturnal disturbance, having hardly taken time 
to do more than thrust an old gray cloak over her 
shoulders. 

“ Oh, poor Harold! ” said Blodwen, as she read 
the telegram. She had followed her aunt down¬ 
stairs, and stood behind her now, in her pretty 
dressing-gown looking like some fair, delicate flower. 

“The dog-cart must be round by six o’clock,” 
she exclaimed. “ Mr. Price must catch the 6.40 
train to get home. Be as quiet as you can now, 
.Jane Jones ; he must sleep till five at least—it is no 
use waking him now.” 

“ Sleep! ?’ cried Miss Trevor ; “ he must pack.” 

“No ; everything is ready. It was all done when 
I went upstairs to look after his firfe. The port¬ 
manteau was strapped and all.” 

“ Good gracious! ” ejaculated mistress and maid, 
only in the Welsh tongue it was a stronger equivalent. 

Thejr retired into the kitchen, where Thomas 
Owen speedily joined them; and Blodwen could 
hear the low hum of suppressed whispers long after 
she had lain down, vainly endeavouring to get off to 
sleep. It was a hopeless task, for her heart was full 
of poor Harold and this unknown father of his, who 
was perhaps at that very moment drawing his last 

P 2 
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breath. There is something terrible in the thought 
of death as one lies awake alone on a winter’s night. 

Four hours later, Harold was speeding away from 
Wales, and Blodwen was getting through the weary 
day with the aid of a large pile of Cymric Heralds, 
which she had for some time since put aside in a 
corner of the library. 


CHAPTER III. 

The grief that does not speak 

Whispers tire o’er-fraught heart, and bids it break. 

Shakespbakk. 

“ How did it all happen, Mrs. Philpot ?” 

Harold was sitting at dinner in the large, dimly 
lighted dining* room at the Oaks, alone, save for the 
sympathetic presence of the old housekeeper and the 
gray-headed butler, who hovered anxiously round 
their young master. 

He had seen his father, as he lay sleeping up¬ 
stairs, and had been sent down by the doctor, with 
a peremptory injunction not to show his "face in the 
sick-room again .until he had eaten a good dinner. 
Gathering all his resolution together, he sat down to 
the table, feeling that a good deal might depend 
upon his strength in the days that were to come. 

“ Indeed, Mr. Harold, since you have been away 
Philpot and me have seen nothing of him, as you, 
may say. He has been that restless, travelling up 
and down the country two or three days together, 
and no one never with him; then dropping down 
here sudden like for a couple of days, and off again. 
Me and Philpot thought him looking queer and 
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changed the last fortnight, but he said as there was 
nothing wrong with him, and seemed annoyed at our 
noticing it. Yesterday morning we had a card from 
Shrewsbury, with orders to have the brougham at 
the station to meet the six o’clock train. 

“ William took down the carriage, and master got 
out of the train sure enough, looking very ill and 
dazed like, he thought. He got into the carriage 
without speaking one word, and William set off, 
thinking to get him home as soon as possible, for he 
was fairly frightened at his looks. They set off, but 
it was a terrible evening, snowing and blowing 
terrible. They had to drive very slow, and the snow 
kept balling in the horses’ feet, so that William had 
to get down several times "to knock it out of their 
shoes. They were still a mile or so from home when 
he got down the last time, and fancied he" heard the 
master calling. He went to the carriage-door, and, 
though the lamps shone in plain enough, he could 
not see no one. He opened the door in a terrible 
fright, thinking as master had had a fit and fallen off 
the seat. There was no one there ! He was fright¬ 
ened to death,, and could not think what to do. He 
dared not leave the horses in the road, and there 
was not a soul near, for he shouted as loud as 
he could, and he had not no idea where the master 
might be. 

“At last he jutnped up on the box again and 
drove on to the lodge as soon as might be. He 
told Jordan, and the two men set off at once with 
a lantern, William driving along very slow, and 
shouting, while Jordan ran along with the lantern 
by the hedges, and holding it up so a.s it could be 
seen in the fields if he was there. As for Jordan’s 
wife, she ran up to tell me the first thing, and I 
sent off Dick with the telegram for you ; then I sent 
for Dr. Brown, and gofa warm bed ready, and fires 
and hot water, and about nine o’clock I heard the 
wheels of the brougham on the gravel, and as I 
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looked out Jordan and Philpot were carrying him 
in—^just like nothing but a. corpse. 

“ Oh, Mr. Harold! when I saw him, my poor 
heart was nearly out of my body! Not a hat 
on his head, and his hair all wet with melting 
snow, and his face as white as paper, and set like 
a dead man. Dr. Brown was there, and we got 
him upstairs and into bed, and the doctor and 
Philpot were rubbing him with hot cloths, and trying 
to force brandy down his throat, till at last he came 
to ; but even then he did not seem to know where 
he was, like, he was talking quite wild of finding 
some grave, and calling out for some one. I could 
not catch the name, for he spoke so weak and feeble, 
and Dr. Brown was bertding'over him, but it must 
have been you, for the doctor was asking constant 
when I thought you could be here. Early this morn¬ 
ing he revived a little, and took a little of Brand’s 
essence of beef, and of course brandy all through— 
he was only kept alive by it, you may say. He 
has been lying all day just as you saw him now, 
in that kind of stupid sleep, just swallowing when 
the doctor put the spoon to his lips, but never speak¬ 
ing a word you can understand.” ‘ 

“ Where did Jordan find him ?” 

“ In Blackton Cemetery, of all places! William 
remembered that he had stopped near there to clear 
the horses’ feet, and he must have slipped out then. 
They found him there between eight and nine; he 
had fallen on one of the graves and the snow was 
blowing right over him. Do take another glass of 
wine. Master Harold dear; if you are thinking of 
sitting up to-night you ought to try and eat and 
drink. That is right i Oh, it was a comfort to 
get your telegram saying as you had started this 
morning I ” 

" If you had not sent 'for me when you did, 
Mrs. Philpot, I could not have been here to-night. 
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The journey from Wales is so slow and tedious, with 
so many changes, and so much time lost at each 
junction, that I had to leave Llanfairydd at half¬ 
past six this morning to get here by half-past five. 
1 can never thank you enough, nor William, nor 
Jordan and his wife either, for that matter. You 
have [all behaved splendidly, and thought of every¬ 
thing. I shall never forget it.” 

He wrung the hand of the old housekeeper, 
who was in a semi-lachrymose condition — more, 
from sympathy with the son, whom she had known 
from boyhood, than from love of the father, who 
had never been popular with his servants, owing 
to the air of unapproachablepess which hung about 
him. 

When Harold went upstairs again, the old doctor 
looked approvingly at him. 

“ Now, my dear boy ”—there was something about 
Harold which made it natural to men and women 
to address him so—“you must be very good and 
reasonable. If you do not take care, we shall be 
having you ill next. When you first came in you 
were looking quite ghastly. Come and sit down 
in this arm-chair* by the fire. I have just given 
him his cordial. I hope Philpot looked after you 
properly. You look better after your dinner, and 
if you like to sleep the first part of the night, I 
will rouse you at three o’clock to take your turn 
at watching the patient; or, if you prefer, you 
shall take the first part of the night, and I will 
turn in now. I think we had better divide the 
Work as much as possible. I have noticed a strange 
face seems to excite him, which must not be on 
any account. All you have to do is to give him 
a spoonful of this beef jelly and brandy every ten 
minutes; and do not talk to him, unless he is 
sensible, of course, and you are obliged to. ^he 
quieter he can be kept the better." 
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“ Do you think he will get over this, doctor ? ” 
asked Harold, wondering at the calmness of his 
own voice. 

“ He is only a little over sixty. He ought to 
have many years to live, for he has had a wonderful 
constitution—an iron will; but he is as old for his 
years as many a man of seventy. Frankly, Harold, 
the worst sign 1 have noticed in him these last 
few years' is the break-up of his will. He does 
not seem to care about anything, and that is not 
a hopeful sign. If you had been like some young 
men, one -would not have wondered; but, as it is, 
it is inexplicable to me. He has had no money 
losses, 1 suppose, nor trouble of any kind, that 
you know of ? ” 

“I know nothing of his sorrows; he has never 
shared them with me! ’’ said Harold, burying his face 
in his hands. 

“ I think there is no doubt that there has been 
some great mental excitement and depression which 
may have been pressing upon him for years,'^ said 
the doctor, glancing at the motionless figure on the 
bed. “This sort of heavy stupor is not sleep—it 
is the reaction of exhausted Mature. I do not 
apprehend much mischief from the exposure to the 
snow and wind last night, for at the time he must 
have been too entirely possessed by one idea, of 
which we know nothing at present, to have been 
affected by external things as ordinary men would 
have been. As I said, he has an extraordinary con¬ 
stitution. We can do nothing for him at present 
beyond keeping him quiet and warm, and giving him 
nourishment frequently in small quantities. When 
he comes out of this unconscious state, we shall be 
able to judge more fully how matters stand. I fully 
expect we shall find nothing more serious than the 
great weakness which is to be expected after the 
great mental excitement through which he has been 
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passing, and the hours of exposure and fatigue 
yesterday. 

“You prefer watching the first part of the night? 
Very well^ then ; I shall take a turn in the open air, 
and then lie down in the dressing-room till three 
o’clock. I will relieve you then, and if there is an)'' 
change in him before that time, just come to the 
door, or call me in a low voice — the .slightest 
sound awakens me, and I will leave the 3oor open. 
Would you like William to sit up with you ? He 
is really a capital nurse—more nerve than old 
I’liilpot.” 

“No, thank you,.said Harold. “If I need any 
one I will ring; but there would be no object in 
having William up at present.” 

So the doctor went downstairs with his soft, 
ponderous tread, to pace solemnly up and down, 
through the chilly darkness of the December night, 
preparatory to his half-night’s rest. And the father 
and son were left alone together. 

Harold took up his station in a large arm¬ 
chair near the bed, drawing back the curtain, so 
that he could watch the face on the pillow. The 
only sounds in the room were the soft burning 
of the fire, and the regular breathing of the sick 
man. 

Long and sadly did Harold gaze at that white face. 
It had been, it still was, singularly handsome, but 
it looked aged with sorrow, and bleached with care. 
The cold, repellent expression that had ever been 
associated with it in health, was no more visible 
now, than if it had been the face of a sad and 
weary child. The look of disdainful struggle, of proud 
repression was changed to one of entire surrender, of 
peaceful despair—for there is a peace in an accepted 
despair—a peace unknown to restless hope. The 
brow was large and lofty; the short upper lip, 
the straight eyebrows, and the strong chin, reminded 
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Harold strangely of Edmund’s face as it had looked 
in the moonlight, that night at Pentref. 

He fell to wondering. Could there be any truth 
in those troubled thoughts, those dim suspicions, 
roused in him by the extraordinary likeness before 
him ? Had not Edmund’s history, and Miss Trevor’s 
chance words about his father’s early life, awakened 
them? \Vhat were these journeys that his father 
had taken periodically for the past few years ? And 
for whose graves had he been searching in the 
Blackton Cemetery ? Should he ever know the 
truth of it all, Harold wondered, or was there 
nothing to know ? Were these the symptoms of 
a decaying brain, or the dark , shadows of past life 
and actions ? 

Every ten minutes he administered the spoonful 
of jelly, but beyond the attempt to swallow, the 
motionless figure gave no signs of life. 

About eleven o’clock William made up the fire in 
his woudrou-sly noiseless fashion, and begging his 
young master to ring him up if he felt tired or 
nervous, retired, and quiet settled down over the 
house for the night. ‘ 

The fire burned up brightly, the light from the 
shaded lamp fell upon the worn face aitd the snow- 
white hair on the pillow, and on Harold’s sad young 
face, as he leaned back in the chair and gazed idly 
round the familiar room in which his mother had died. 

“ If it were true ! ” he was thinking ; " oh, it would 
be worth a great deal to have Edmund for a brother! 
But if it is so, how terribly he has been wronged—he 
could never forgive it! And yet it would change 
everything. What would Lady Russel and the 
earl think of me as the second son of my father? 
What would Alice say ? ” 

His heart stood still at the bare contemplation • 
of the consequences which might follow such 
possibilities, 
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Then he suddenly pulled himself up with a start, 
reproaching himself for selfishness in being capable 
of considering his own affairs at such a moment. 

I have always been a selfish wretch,” he 
mentally exclaimed. 

It was time for another spoonful. Harold ad¬ 
ministered it, and as he returned to his place, stood for 
a moment hesitatingly, by the bedside ; then dropped 
on his knees, and prayed. 

I do not mean that he prayed a formal prayer ; 
it was perhaps hardly a conscious one, even; but as 
he knelt there, without a word, without a formulated 
thought, a flood of remorse, of regret, of contrition 
rolled over his soul. He could not think, but he 
could feel. He felt his father slipping from him ere 
he had gained his love and confidence, and he knew 
that had he loved him more it would not have been 
so. 

For if we only love people enough they cannot 
help loving us. Love creates love. Love is a 
necessary consequence of love. If we care , enough 
about it, we can have it; but it has often to be agonised 
for, and we love so coldly, so imperfectly, so ficklely ! 
We are so soon offended if our overtures are neg¬ 
lected, so hurt if our homage be disdained. We are 
too proud to go on asking for that which is denied ; 
too selfish to love on where affection is unreturned. 
We suffer, but not through the strength of our love, 
through the strength of our “ proper pride, rather 
—our self-respect and our self-conceit. 

Harold had never realised this until now. He 
could mot look at that pathetic face, shaded by the 
certain which had fallen into its place again, and still 
declare that his father was a man wholly unapproach¬ 
able ; he knew now that he had not had patience to 
reach him, nor sympathy to touch him. His pitiful 
pride had resent^ slights ; his pity had been all on 
his own account; he had secretly regarded his father 
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as unnatural, and himself as a dutiful, long-suffering 
son ! 

He hid his face in his hands, What is prayer 
but the communion of a soul with the great Father 
of spirits? The purifying tears of repentance are a 
truer prayer than the measured words of confession 
of sin. The sudden realisation of lifelong error, the 
terrible feeling of having been in the wrong, the clear 
seeing of the truth, are not these the inevitable evi¬ 
dences of a human soul brought into some sort of 
communion, be it only that of self-abasement, before 
a perfect God ? Endearing terms, and glib phraseology 
are not the evidences of spiritual, any more than of 
a human, union of souls. 

Kneeling there, the infinite pathos of human 
life was borne in upon him; the shortness of our 
little day; the mi.sunderstandings, so petty when 
viewed in the light of death ; and the sad mistakes, 
so easily avoided had we known; and the thou.sand 
crosses that rob the brief journey of love and 
happiness. 

His heart felt, for the first time fully, the burden 
of the human family. He thought of his father 
searching for the grave of wife and child; bearing 
proudly, and alone, his secret for many years; 
wandering, white-headed, into the cruel night which 
yet was not so fierce as the tempest in his poor, 
bewildered mind. 

He wept as he remembered Edmund, warm¬ 
hearted, ardent, abandoned by his father—;left alone 
in the world. 

And poor Blodwen, she had this universal heart¬ 
ache too! 

He pitied himself as naturally and unconsciously 
as he had pitied these others. His had been many 
blessings; but “Father would not seek for my grave 
in the snow! ” thought the younger son. 

Then a great flood of tenderness for the frail 
old man came over him—a hunger and a thirst for 
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his love, heart-breaking in its intensity — and he 
cried that if he would only recover, if he would 
know ;him, and love him, they would both find 
Edmund, and then how happy they might yet 
be. 

As he knelt there, steeping his soul in sorrow, 
the words which Blodwen had spoken to him his 
first Sunday in Fengwr, came floating back, and 
he knew that a religion which should ignore 
sorrow, were mockery and futility; and he bowed 
his head to the Man of Sorrows who is ac¬ 
quainted with grief—the mystic heritage of every 
son of man—who is touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities. 

When Harold rose from his knees it was with 
a feeling of calm and peace which Iiq had never 
felt before, and which he did not attempt to analyse. 
“ He counteth all your sorrows! ” The words kept 
running in his head — heard he knew not when 
nor where ; nor did he trouble to wonder whence 
they were taken—they were his comfort in that 
night. 

So the hours wore on, and at last, as Harold 
was giving a spoonful of the jelly, there was a 
slight change in the face of his father, a flickering 
of the eyelids ere the eyes opened and gaze'd at 
him with strange tenderness, as if they strove to 
speak. 

The mental process through which he had been 
passing had changed Harold’s face as gold is 
changed by fire. He looked very unlike the hand¬ 
some, light-hearted young man he had been some 
three months ago. • 

Eagerly he bent forward, as those feeble lips 
strove to frame a word. It came at last, like the 
glyjst of a whisper : “ Edmund iaeli! ” 

Harold put down the spoon quietly, and sat 
down by the bed. His hand was lying on the 
coverlet, and at a movement in his father’s, he 
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laid it in his; the long, thin fingers closed around 
it, and, with a contented look, his father closed 
his eyes, and slept. 

Those two words seemed to settle all Harold’s 
doubts. “ He takes me for Edmund,” he said to 
himself. ” He loves him.” 

Sitting there, he went over all he knew of his 
father’s life, from the days when he had been a 
bright young man, the friend of William Trevor, 
the solicitor. He wondered who Edmund’s mother 
had been, and how she had been left so helpless 
and lonely. It must surely have been fear of a 
harsh parent that had brought about his father’s 
sin and his father’s misery. He traced the gradual 
changes in his father which he could remember— 
from reserve.to cynicism—from pride to hardness; 
and this utter break-down appealed to him more 
strongly than ever as he compared the proud, cold 
father of his childhood, with this poor, weak, 
dependent old man. 

It was inexpressibly sweet to him to sit there 
holding that thin hand, even though he knew that 
the love he had seen in the eyes had been for the 
absent Edmund—not for himself. We can always 
love, even if we cannot always be loved; and this 
is no mean comfort. Harold had never understood 
this before—hurt feelings, offended pride, resent¬ 
ment of injustice, and many a. natural, petty feeling 
had dwarfed his love; but these had been burned 
away in the ordeal he had been passing through, 
and the long choked-up love had suddenly sprung 
up and spread out, and filled his heart so that he 
felt as if there could never again be room for lesser 
passions. Certain it is, that he whose heart has 
once been thus expanded and filled with pure love, 
can never more harbour them—permanently, ajt 
any rate. 

It was two o’clock ere the patient moved again. 
He had apparently been awake, and trying to think, 
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‘for some time, for his lips moved noiselessly once 
or twice, before he said: 

“'Am I dead, Edmund?” 

“No, father dear, not dead." 

“How did you get here, then? You are 
dead.” 

“No; I am not dead, father," said Harold, in 
a low voice. “ I am here because I love you.” 

“Then is your mother not dead?” asked the 
sick man, with anxiety in his eyes. 

“Yes, she is dead,” said Harold. “But you 
must not talk now. Take this, and try to sleep. 
God bless you, father.” 

“ She must be dead, Edmund, because of 
Harold’s mother, you know. So they dug you 
up, and left her in the grave. Poor lillin, she 
was dead.” 

He was evidently wandering, and Harold was 
wondering whether he ought not to call the doctor, 
when, to his relief, the anxious eyes closed, and, 
seemingly exhausted by the effort of speaking, he 
slept once more. 

Harold felt very reluctant to leave his father 
at three o’clock, but William, who had come in 
at that hour, to look after the fire, had roused the 
doctor as he passed through the dressing-room, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing his young master 
sound asleep before he departed, having finished 
numerous arrangements for the comfort of the 
watcher. 

“He is going on as well as possible, Harold,” 
were the first words of the doctor, as he stood by 
the side of the young man, five hours, later that 
morning. Harold had slept soundly, and the 
thoughts and feelings of the previous night seemed 
to him unreal and dreamlike, “Your father slept 
naturally during the last part of my watch, and 
has awakened, apparently himself, though still weak, 
of course. We must not let him get agitated, if 
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we can help it, and we must not be surprised if, 
at times—after the exertion of talking, for instance— 
he should wander a little, or seem to have hallucina¬ 
tions, It is very common, you know, in such cases. 
By the way, Harold, did your father ever lose a 
child? Had you ever a brother Edmund?” 

“ I do not know. My father never speaks of 
the past.” 

“ Ah, well! It may be just a chance coincidence. 
He was very restless the first half-hour after I took 
your place, and asked perpetually for Edmund. 
It was quite jutiful to see how his eyes searched 
the room for him. I thought he must mean you, 
and asked if I should call you—but he said ' No ! 
no! ’ several times, and tried to shake his head. 
The excitement wearied him, for within thirty 
minutes from the time you had left, he was sleeping 
quietly, and this morning you will find him beginning 
to look like his old self again.” 

And so it was, when Harold entered his father’s 
room, the patient tried for a moment to turn his 
head with an eager look of inquiry, which gave 
place to one of disappointed recognition. Harold 
thought of the different look of the preceding night 
when he had taken him for Edmund, and he almost 
wished that delusion had lasted, if he might only 
have continued to read love and affection in those 
eyes, and clinging fondness in the touch of those 
clasping fingers. 

But the long hours passed with no such sign 
for Harold, in silence for the most part, the watch 
being taken sometimes by the doctor, sometimes by 
William ; the patient seemed unaffected by these 
changes. 

Once, indeed, when Harold was sitting by him, 
towards the evening, he opened his eyes with a look 
of infinite longing, and seemed as if he wished to 
speak—as though he wanted something that he 
would not ask for. 
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With a beating heart Harold leant forward and 
asked in a low, clear voice : 

“ Is it Edmund that you want ? ” 

A streak of red suddenly stained the hollow 
cheeks, and with a look almost of anger, the old man 
answered : 

“ You do not know about Edmund ! Have you 
been at my desk already ? Ah, no ! you have found 
the grave, perhaps," 

He ceased speaking, and Harold hoped he slept, 
but some minutes later, looking at him, he saw the 
large tears stealing from under the closed eyelids, 
and slowly trickling down the wasted cheeks. His 
heart ached. Only those who have seen a father 
weep’ know how each tear is as a drop of life-blood 
from their own hearts. 

“ He will never trust me ! ” thought poor Harold 
despairingly. “ I cannot do anything for him until 
he does.” 

They were alone together in the evening later, 
when the sick man spoke again. 

“You have been well educated,” he said; “you 
have been to college, what do you think about 
ghosts ? Do you believe in them ? Can they come 
again—comeback.?” 

He spoke slowly and in disjointed sentences, with 
a distincter articulation and greater strength, Harold 
was perplexed how to reply, 

“Yes,” he said at length, “I think we must 
believe in ghosts if we believe in the Bible.” 

“ Do you know who was with me last night i ” 
asked his father. 

“I was with you—no. one else, till the doctor 
came.” 

“ You saw no one else in the room ?” 

“No, I saw no one else.” 

For some time there was silence again; *then, 

“ Do ghosts grow old ? " asked the patient. “ The 
ghost of a little child would not come back like a 

Q 
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young man, would it ? Edmund’s ghost is a little 
child—a little child ! ” 

He was evidently becoming unconscious, and' 
Harold did not answer him, hoping he would drop 
off to sleep, but soon the agitated whisper began 
again : 

“ It was Ed'mund that was here last night! I 
have seen her before, but never him. Did he die 
last night, and come ? Did he live to be as tall 
and old as that away from me ? Harold was always 
with me—always there—but poor little Edmund ! 
Edmund / ” 

He began talking confusedly in "Welsh, and 
Harold wept with him. Gradually the muttering 
ceasfd—he slept. 

I do not like this constant activity of the 
brain. He* cannot stand it long in his state,” said 
Dr. Brown, as he stood by the bedside, with large 
soft fingers upon the patient’s blue-veined, feeble 
pulse. “ Cannot you make out who or what it is 
he wants ? ” 

“ Supposing I made a mistake, and excited or 
irritated him through it, would it not be very 
dangerous when he is so terribly weak ? ” asked 
Harold. 

“ Not nearly so dangerous as this fretting care, 
this incessant worry, which is wearing him out. 
At any rate, the risk must be run.” 

And Harold went downstairs and into the 
library, and told Philpot that Dick would be wanted 
to take a telegram to Blackton. But to whom 
should he telegraph.? He knew not Edmund’s 
address. The “quarries”- comprised several towns 
and villages. Suddenly his eye fell on a copy of 
The Cymric Herald which Miss Trevor had handed 
him to beguile his journey on the day before, and 
which he had mechanically accepted and thrust 
into his pocket, 

“ He will know where,” he' said incoherently. 
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and dashed off a telegram to the editor of the 
paper. 

“Wire at once to JEdmund Haig that-he must 
start directly for the Oaks, near Blackton, on a 
matter of life and death, in the name of Fraternity.” 

As he rang the bell and gave the telegram form 
to Dick, he felt that he had crossed the Rubicon. 
His life could never again be what it had been ; 
he-was no longer the eldest son. Yet he went 
upstairs to his father, and sent the doctor out for 
his nocturnal promenade, with a lighter heart than 
he had known since his return home. It was so 
restful to think of Edmund’s comforting presence. 

When his father next opened his eyes, he spoke 
first. 

“ Edmund will come to-morrow,” he said softly. 

“ Like last night ? ” asked the old man. “ Ah, 
no; ghosts only walk at night.” 

“ But he will come to-morrow, to stay with 
you; he will not go away again.” 

“They do not stay in the day, I tell you ! ” 
whispered the feeble voice. 

“ But Edmund is not a ghost; 'he is not 
dead; I know him; I met him in Wales. It 
is his mother that is dead. He is alive! ” 

“ Did he tell you ? ” gasped the trembling 
father. • 

“Yes; he told me he was Edmund, and that 
his mother was dead—not he himself.” 

“ Then it is true! ” and the old man lay still, 
with clasped hands, for the next ten minutes or 
so, while Harold was filled with the most unselfish 
joy, feeling that he would gladly depart in peace 
could he only first see his father happy with his 
long mourned-for son. 

“You would never believe how fond I am 
of him ! ” said the weak voice; “ and I have never 
seen him since he was three years old! ” 

There was evidently no dread of meeting a 

Q 2 
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neglected son. Harold doubted whether the weakened 
brain had fully grasped the idea of Edmund’s' ex¬ 
pected advent; There was ,no self-reproach even 
in the accents, only a querulous self-commiseration. 

“You must try to sleep now, and get strong 
before he comes,” Harold gently urged. “ You 
will w'ant to talk to him then, and he will be 
terribly shocked if he sees you looking so pale and 
tired.” 

“ ‘ When he comes! ’ Why is he not here ? 
Edmund would have come with you from Wales. 
Edmund used to love me! Oh, does he not love 
me ? ” he cried, utterly disregarding all attempts 
at quieting him. 

“ Oh, yes, he loves you, father,” said Harold 
desperately. “ It was all a mistake, you know. 
He thought you were dead, and you thought he 
was dead.” 

“ ‘ It Avas all a mistake,’ ” repeated the old man 
slowly. “ It must have been a mistake of William’s. 
They thought he was dead—jroo'" little Edmund— 
and he was not. It was a mistake, was it not } 
He told >'DU he did not die, did he not?” 

“Yes; he told me all about it. He will explain 
it to you when he comes; but you must try to 
be quiet, and sleep now, or the doctor will not let 
you see him.” 

“ I will be quite quiet, and you will manage 
the doctor; you will manage it, will you not ? ” 

He closed his eyes, and was soon breathing 
regularly. * 

It was a pleasant feeling that thrilled Harold 
when his father asked him to “ manage it.” To 
bp appealed to, to be trusted, was so new from 
the father who had always been so independent, 
so self-reliant. This sudden, childlike confidence 
was as sweet as sad ; sad it was, because it was 
not the outcome of deep feeling, but simply the 
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evidence and consequence of great weakness; but 
even thus, it was a share, however small, of the 
love and trust which lie had so oft despaired of 
gaining. And when Edmund came all would be 
right. Such trust had he in that man, such adoring 
love for him, that he never doubted for a moment 
the response to his appeal. He never imagined 
him resenting bitterly the years of neglect, nor 
dwelling upon the injustice. done to his dead 
mother. Edmund’s character had left its impress 
upon Harold’s mind as being po.ssessed of charity 
wide as the sea, forgiveness ready as God’s, 
tender-heartedness and pitifulness accessible as 
Christ’s. 

Never for a moment did he doubt Edmund. He 
was filled with rest at the thought of his coming. 
He no more thought how his own lot might be 
altered by the summons to his elder broflier. He 
was but little occupied with imagining how servants 
would gossip and neighbours speculate, nor how 
Edmund's presence should be explained and he him¬ 
self introduced. Edmund himself would know best 
about everything. He had a right to take what 
position he pleased. 

When the doctor relieved him at his post, and 
pronounced the patient’s pulse stronger and cer¬ 
tainly more regular, Harold tumbled into bed, feeling 
as if half his troubles were over. 

He was no longer alone. He had a brother ; 
and that brother, the- very man whom he would have 
chosen out of all the world ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 


There are three gilts of charity; food, protection, and 
instruction. 


Old Welsh Triad. 


Science, .and poetry, and thought, 

Are thy lamps ; they make the lot 

Of the dwellers in a cot 

Such, they curse their Maker not. 

Shelley. 


Winter, in the quarry districts, is apt to be a 
dreary affair. High up on the gray hills, under 
huge crags of slate or rock, straggling rows of cheap 
tenements cling together under 'a gray sky. No 
green leaf or blade is seen—only the gray slate 
rocks, the gray stone houses, the wet ‘ gray earth, 
and over all the leaden sky. The very fences and 
boundaries, which separate those strips of gray land, 
representing gardens and fields, from each other, 
are formed of large slabs of slate, or long, pointed, 
fiat stones, placed side by side, upright on end, and 
close together, suggesting the idea of a regiment of 
gravestones. 

Up in the highest clefts of the crags gleams 
the whiteness of frozen snow. Here and there, 
between the houses, rushes the whiteness of a 
foaming mountain-stream, brawling over the stones 
in its way.. But these gleams of white are the only 
relief from the universal gray—these and the rows 
of broken spar, which adorn some of the window- 
ledges of those cold, slated houses. 

Over all hangs generally a rain-cloud, from which 
rain drips continuous through the fleeting winter 
day and the lagging winter night. 
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Nevertheless, through the wet streets children 
troop to school each day with happy‘faces; babies 
totter along in pursuit of wandering dog or starveling 
kitten ; old women stand knitting long gray woollen 
stockings at their doors, like so many Fates weaving 
the threads of life, with their gossip and specula¬ 
tion concerning the younger generation ; quarry- 
men pass down the road to their work, some with 
dreams and aspirations, others with regrets and 
envyings. 

Young and ardent Radicals are there, who think 
to reform the world by the strength of might, 
and old gray-headed bards, who would win it by 
spell of beauty and truth. There marches a young 
fellow who dreams of being a singer; and there a 
girl who has already laid by the first instalment 
of the money which will take her to the Royal 
Academy of Music. Each has his dream! 

Every phase of life is in those streets. The place 
is a/we, and all the forms of life are not beautiful. 
Some are brutal enough. Heaven knows ; ■ but at 
least there is life, movement, intelligence, thought— 
Renascence of one sort or another everywhere. 

So thought Edmund, as he looked out of the 
window of his humble lodging.' 

Exactly opposite stood a Calvinistic chapel, 
rearing its hideous front like , some mutely staring 
creature, of which the two long, finger-shaped win¬ 
dows, on either side the entrance, represented the 
long, glassy eyes. Owing to the dampness of the 
climate, the sides and front of the edifice had been 
slated, and this scale-like armour lent the monster a 
fishy appearance, while the fat portico very - well 
represented a huge, misshapen mouth. 

The steps of the portico and the gravelled yard 
in which Bethel—for so the chapel was named— 
stood, were generally haunted by groups of children 
playing at marbles on the slate flag steps, or at 
hop-scotch on the wet gravel. What the attraction 
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of this .spot consisted in, Edmund was at a lo.ss to 
conceive, unless it were the excitement attendant on 
discovery by a deacon or elder of the conventicle. 
When this happened a general retreat was beat, the 
children disappearing in every direction before the 
irate functionary, only to reassemble as .soon as he 
had re-entered his house. 

Ere he had occupied his lodgings a week, 
Edmund had become familiar with the faces of 
most of these small trespassers, and before a month 
had passed they were on terms of familiarity with 
Mr. Haig to, such an extent, that the chapel-yard 
was almost forsaken for the portion of road opposite 
his window, where he could view the most exciting 
games of marbles as he wrote, and applaud the 
most skilful throw at hop-scotch. 

It needed but a superficial observation to dis¬ 
cover that these children were amongst the poorest 
and lowest at the quarries. Many of them knew 
not their fathers ; none of them showed signs of 
maternal care or affection. Dirty and neglected, 
with ragged clothes, and tangled hair, they were 
yet merry little souls for the most part, bright- 
witted, and eager, the cares of life apparently 
weighing upon them" little more than the depres¬ 
sing weather. 

Long ere Christmas had come, these quarry 
Arabs had become sufficiently tame to spend long 
hours with Edmund. Not in his room—on this 
point his landlady was inexorable, and perhaps 
not unreasonably so—^but in an old shed, in the 
little yard behind the house, which had originally 
accommodated a pony, in former and more pros¬ 
perous days, and which was now empty, save 
for a heap of straw in one comer, and a few old 
sacks in the other. 

It was this modest establishment which became; 
under our hero’s rule, a Paradise for the quarry 
pariahs. Here Edmund rigged up a swing for 
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them, and here, between school hours, they flocked 
as to a refuge, thawing frozen fingers and toes 
by vigorous marching and drill, or wrapping them¬ 
selves in old sacks, and sitting on the straw, 
li.stening' to, or relating marvellous tales; 

Never before had they looked forward to the 
winter holidays ! Other years, many a child had 
counted the days till the warm schoolroom .should 
be once more opened to them, and the excitement 
of lessons again vary their monotonous existence. 
Now the attractions of the old shed, and Mr. Haig’s 
never-ending succession of new games and stories, 
made holidays a new thing ! 

Not that Edmund lived all his life in the shed ; 
his work prevented that. Sometimes he could only 
pay a flying visit during the morning; other day.s, 
when he had an hour to spare, none happier than 
he in that crazy, tumble-down building. 

But whether absent or present, he was supreme 
ruler irt his small domain, so peace reigned there; 
for these poor little waifs were wonderfully amenable 
to gentle treatment. 

“ The first boy who teases a girl, or fights, or 
tears a sack, or does wilful mischief, goes out of 
this place ! ” Edmund had proclaimed ; and onl}'^ 
once had he been obliged to carry out his thr,eat. 
The strictest government is usually the happiest,— 
one day of the now solitary chapel-yard was 
sufficient to disgust even the wildest spirit with 
the results of lawlessness. Even Mrs. Jones, the 
severe landlady, could find no fault with the denizens 
of the shed. She still continued to marvel, however, 
that a nice young man like Mr. Haig should care’ 
to trouble about such a low lot, and to encourage 
such rifif-rafif about the place. Had he wanted to 
make pets of children, were there not the minister’s 
''^eat children, or the grocer’s nicely-dressed little 
gifls ? There is, alas, a great deal of this feeling 
amongst the poor ! ■ 
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It was a few days after the holidays had com¬ 
menced that Edmund had his first visitor from 
Llanfairydd, a small, thin boy, with a large brow 
and dark eyes. 

It was one of his favourite pupils, Willie Lloyd, 
who had discovered his late master's whereabouts, 
through a quarryman uncle of his, who had enter¬ 
tained Willie’s parents with accounts of a mysterious 
Mr. Haig, who spoke words more wonderful than 
any preacher, in very bad Welsh, who argued at 
the cocoa-room, and lectured at the men’s club, 
who was getting up an orchestra amongst the 
quarrymen, and teaching them botany and music 
at nights in the Board School. He was supposed 
to write for The Cymric Herald, and was the great 
friend of Duwincb. 

When Willie Lloyd heard this, he announced 
that it could be none other than his own Mr. Haig, 
and that he must go to see him at the quarries, 
with his uncle, some Monday when he was returning 
to work. 

He got his way when the holidays came, and 
now he sat, in the seventh heaven of bliss, near 
his divinity, who had greeted him with real joy, 
placing him by the fire, and bidding him hold his 
tongue until he had finished his article. 

Supremely happy, Willie watched the pen flying 
over the paper, and studied the face of the writer 
with the admiring hero-worship of a boy of fourteen, 
arriving at the conclusion that Mr. Haig looked 
handsomer than ever, but also paler and thinner, 
and that when he coughed it had a sound like 
poor John Evans’s cough, who had died of con¬ 
sumption only the spring before. 

The boy’s eyes strayed round the room, recog¬ 
nising many a familiar object, well known to 
Llanfairydd scholars, for Edmund’s quarters had 
generally been the resort of child-folk wherever ho 
had lived. 
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There was the ivory and ebony crucifix over 
the bed, and there the water-colour sketch of a 
corner of a churchyard—a grass-grown grave and 
a wooden cross. The photographs of Rouen 
Cathedral, and St Ouen, of Caen, and Bayeux, 
were all well known to the boy. There, too, were 
the rows' of Greek and Latin books which had 
always impressed Mr. Haig.’s admirers with a belief 
in his almost supernatural acquirements; and the 
French volumes were still ranged in double rows 
on the long shelvc.s, or piled neatly together on 
the small varni.shed sideboard. 

Mrs. Jones’s choice assortment of glass vases, 
her crocI>et antimacassars, and artificial flowers under 
glass shades had been all removed at a very early 
date by special request of her eccentric lodger. 
The horsehair furniture had a funereal air about 
it, but the room had a look of refinement which 
would have struck the most casual observer. For 
it was Edmund’s home, and bore the impress of 
his character. 

Here he wrote those articles on quarry life which 
formed the views of hundreds who read The Cymric 
Herald. Here he worked out his theory of life, 
bringing music, art and science, human sympathy • 
and love to dissipate the dreariment of the quarries. 

“ There! ” he exclaimed at last, throwing down 
his pen with an air of weariness. “ It ;is finished ! 
Run out to the post with it, Willie. I must talk 
to Mrs. Jones about putting you up for a day or 
two. Your uncle lives in barracks; you had better 
stay with me while you are here, and see as much 
as you can before Saturday. The post-office ? Oh, 
just down the street; you cannot miss it,” and he 
opened the door for Willie, and proceeded to consult 
Mrs. Jones. 

This good woman had, that very morning, been 
much exercised in temper by a declaration on the 
part of her lodger that he intended haying six of 
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the poorest amongst the “ shed children ” to dinner 
on Christmas Day. 

Presuming upon his accustomed gentleness and 
readiness to yield, she had flatly refused to hear 
of such a thing; and had felt a thrill of astoni.sh- 
mcnt, no less than dismay, at the sudden burst 
of indignation which this evoked from her quiet 
lodger, and the determined manner in which he 
swept an armful of books into his box, preparatory 
to seeking a hjdging where he could entertain what 
friends he liked. 

Mrs. Jones had given way at once, in horror 
and indignation ; but she felt deeply aggrieved, 
and maintained a dignified sulkiness, which was 
by no niea 's dissipated by the appearance of Willie 
on the scene. 

She received Edmund’s instructions concerning 
the boy in silence, only speaking to sharply reprove 
her little boy of two years old, who always clung 
round Mr. Haig’s leg when he entered the kitchen. 

“Very weh, Mrs. Jones, for the next few days 
you will market for two. And you will do your 
best for the Christmas dinner, will you not.i*” said 
the young man, with his smiling eyes and appealing 
manner. “ Fancy if this young man were fatherless 
and motherless, and in want of a dinner!” He 
lifted the child in his arms as he spoke. 

But Mrs. Jones had a feminine dislike to yielding, 
and .showed no sigas of relenting. 

“ It is like enough that time may come,” she 
replied, rattling her pans together; “ I see I shall 
be worn to death with a set of dirty boys trampling 
on my Brussels carpet.” 

“Oh! that reminds me. If it would make you 
any happier, I should much prefer having the 
children in your kitchen, if you and Mr. Jones 
would occupy my small room for the day. It is 
just as you like, of course. You must think it over, 
and let me know.” 
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“Willie, you have come in the very nick of 
time!” he exclaimed, as he re-entered his room, 
and replenished the small fire with coals. “ I am 
going to have a dinner-party on Christmas Da)', 
and I want you to help me to get presents ready 
for all my children. Come out with me, and be 
introduced to them.” 

“ Why, sir, have you scholars here ^ ” 

“ Yes; I keep a school for play up here, and 
have sometimes as many as twenty pupils in it; 
a great many are mere babies, however. Some of 
them are going to have dinner with me on Christmas 
Day, and some on New Year’s Day,” he added, 
smiling to think of Mrs. Joncf’’ tragic despair when 
she learned that the first banquet was but the 
beginning of a scries. “ Now you must just get 
to know them, and find out what each one wants. 
You will enjoy playing with them, they know nearly 
all the games I taught you Llamaiiydd children ; 
and they are as good as you always were at not 
quarrelling.” 

He opened the door of the .shed as he spoke. 

Within, the swing was going merrily. In one 
corner a group of girls were playing at “ little 
house,” and near them an engrossing game of 
marbles occupied the attention of some little boys. 
By the broken and dirt-cncrusted window sat a 
tall, thin lad, in ragged clothing, but with scrupulously 
clean face and hands. He was reading one of 
Edmund’s books, protected from possible harm by 
a stout brown-paper cover. It was to him that 
Willie was introduced. 

“This is one of my old pupils, James,” said 
Edmund ; “ and, Willie, this is one of my new ones. 
You are both fond of me, so you can make friends 
at once. Now, Mary Ann, hold fast, and I will 
give you a swing I ” 

It was a pretty sight, this young man in his 
child-garden, teaching and playing, and being him- 
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self instructed and amused. Willie Lloyd became 
so deeply interested in watching his operations that 
'he forgot the slight shock he had experienced at 
first on being introduced to such very ragged and 
untidy-looking children. For his people were in¬ 
tensely “respectable/' being well-to-do farmers ; and 
between him and these waifs lay a wider gulf than 
that which stretched between Lady Russel and 
Mrs. Trevor. 

He was c|uite .sorry when, after half-an-hour, 
Edmund took out his watch and asked him if he 
would like to accompany him on his way to a 
friend’Sj whom he was obliged to see that after¬ 
noon. 

“Well, Willie,” he began, as they walked down 
the street, “ you must tell me all the Llanfairydd 
news now, and all about yourself. I have heard 
nothing as yet, save how you came to discovenyour 
Mr. Haig was at the quarries. How are you getting 
on at school } Are you still bent on being a pupil- 
teacher ? ” 

“ No, I do hot think I .should care to be a teacher 
now. I always thought I would teach under you 
when you had a school of your own. I do not 
care for it now, since you are not teaching.” 

“ But, my dear child, you must have a definite 
life of your own. You cannot make it dependent 
upon my actions, which are uncertain. What do 
your parents say ^ They had such hopes of you ! ” 

“ Oh, they want me to be a clergyman, sir; but 
I .should not like to be like Mr. Williams the curate. 
Everybody laughs at him, for pretending to be a 
gentleman. I mean all the poor folk, sir; they 
all knj3w who he was.” 

“ And you think every one would know who 
you were, even if you pretended to be a gentleman 
a little more cleverly than poor Mr.,Williams 

“I should not like to have to pretend. You 
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cannot enjoy yourself much any way, if you 
are always hiding what you really are, and trying 
to appear what you are not, and what you do not 
even quite understand. I cannot say what I mean 
in English, sir! ” 

“Never mind! I understand; You are quite 
right; there must be no pretence if you want to 
live—to enjoy yourself, .you put it—to do good 
work, 1 had ratlier you had said. You must never 
pretend to be a gentleman, but I should be very 
indignant with you if you did not mean to be one, 
if you • were not one already. As for people re¬ 
membering who you are, I hope you will never 
wish to forget it. Be respected for your own sake. 
But enough of this! You have a great deal to 
learn -ere you can fully determine what trade* or 
profession you would like to follow.” 

“ Oh, but 1 thought, sir, if my father would 
let me leave school at Easter, I could come up to 
the quarries. I have passed the seventh standard, 
and I could learn much more with you in your 
classes here, even if I worked in the quarries all 
day.” 

f‘ And what is to become of my work in 
Llanfairydd ? What was the use of my teaching 
those three years there, if my pupils actually cannot 
get on without me ? The idea of working at the 
quarries at your age is absurd. Yes ; I know some 
boys have to do it; the more reason you should be 
thankful that you have not only no necessity for such 
labour, but have parents willing and anxious to 
give you the best education within their reach. 
You may have passed the seventh standard, but 
you are still extremely ignorant—at least, I used 
to find you so when I taught you. Now you and 
Kate, and the two Joneses—my special pupils, as 
I consider you—ought to just grow as wise and 
good as you can ; and to teach what I taught. 
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help each other, and keep alive any bit of good 
I may have left behind me in Llanfairydd! ” 

“ But, Mr. Haig, you do not know how different 
it all is, without you. Kate says she hates teaching 
the infants now you are gone—they have all grown 
so naughty. Every one wants you back so much. 
Thete is no one to drill us; and your singing-class 
would have melted away, too, if Miss Trevor had 
not asked us to practise with her once a week.” 

"Really? That is very kind of her. How do 
you get on with her ? 

“ Oh, we like her ; she is very like you, L think. 
And she teaches Peter Jones to play the piano ; 
and she lends books to Kate and me—I had 
‘ Ivanhoe ’ last time.” 

Ah, that is right! ” said Edmund abstractedly. 
“ Read as much English as you can. So she lends 
you books. And how is she ? Does .she look pretty 
well ? ” 

“She looks better now, sir.' She was so white 
and thin in the summer, that mother said she could 
not stand the winter, she was sure. Then she 
went away to Pengwr Hall for a long visit, and 
came back looking quite different. They say she 
is going to marry a gjpntleman—Mr. Price, they 
call him—who was staying at Pengwr, too.” 

“ Well, well, I did not ask you for all the gossip 
of the place,” exclaimed Edmund impulsively. “Mr. 
Price, did you say ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the boy, in no way offended 
by the peremptory tone of the last remark. He 
had been accustomed to such sudden impatience on 
his master’s part. 

" Shall you leave this place, sir, when you have 
been here three years ? ” he began. 

“ That just depends upon the work I may have 
done by. that time, Willie.” 

"AJi, it will be their turn then,” said the boy 
with a Sigh of unmistakable relief. 
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“You do not mean their turn to be sorry?—you 
little wretch ! ” 

“Well, that James, sir—it is not fair that he 
should have you longer than Kate and me.” 

“Not fair! Nonsense! Surely it is fair that 
I may live where and with whom I please. You 
talk as if you did not know much better than to use 
such an expression. As for James, he will turn 
out something great some day, I think —u poet, I 
fancy, but it is impossible to say, as yet, for he 
is only just awakening from a very bad dream, to 
see how beautiful life is. You have always had a 
loving and a? happy home. James has a wretched, 
cold-hearted woman for his mother, and a miserable 
hovel for a home. Perhaps you think that is ‘not 
fair!' It is a question you and I have nothing 
to do with. We have plenty of work waiting to 
be done, without meddling with that. I often have 
told you, Willie, that you were ju.st a little bit 
spoiled. Now, 1 want you to prove you are not, 
by going manfully back to school, and by carrying 
on my work as far as you understand it in Llan- 
fairydd. And remember, you ought to be most 
grateful to Miss Trevor—very few young ladies 
would trouble themselves .with a set of tiresome 
children like you. You can come to see me in the 
holidays, and perhaps, some time, when 1 am not 
so busy, I may run down to the old place, but 
at present my’ days are not long enough for all 
I wish to put into them.^’ 

They stopped at the door of Duwineb’s little 
house. It was opened to them by his bright-faced 
daughter, with a' baby in her arms, who stretched 
out his little arms at the familiar sight of the young 
man. 

“ I am so sorry, sir,” said the young mother, 
“but father was sent for sudden to his brother at 
the'mill; he is very ill. But he left some papers 
for you—I will fetch them.” 

R 
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“Give me baby while you go," said Edmund^ 
takii^ the infant as deftly as any nurse. Then 
taking the papers with thanks, and good wishes 
for the ‘miller’s speedy recovery, the two departed. 

There was that peculiar charm in my hero’s 
company, that, whatever happened, or failed to 
happen, he was never disarranged or discontented. 
He now remarked that they had better make haste 
home, as Willie w'ould be glad of tea, and he feared 
it would soon begin- to snow, from the intense 
cold. 

The walk home was a silent one. They arrived 
at their destination muddy and weary, but both 
curiously happy: Willie still revolving in his mind 
the speech communicated to him by his oracle, 
and perfectly happy by his side;’ while Edmund 
contemplated the picture of Blodwen. 

So she, too, taught music. It was another link 
between them.- Could it be true about Harold 
Price ? He hardly thought so; for was there not 
a Lady Alice, of whom Harold had spokenBut 
what Lad)'- Alice could compete with the charms 
of Blodwen ? Well, he almost wished it were true, 
for Harold was an honest, generous soul, and as he 
had mentioned no name in the history of his love, 
Harold would have no scruples in engaging her 
affections. 

But somehow or other, after all, he could not 
bring himself to believe, or at least to realise, this 
engagement. And he was resolved he would not 
fret about it. For had he not renounced all 
thoughts of the girl as his wife, and with her, 
renounced all thought of marriage? And did he 
not love her so unselfishly, that anything tending 
to her happiness must be welcome to him? He 
resolutely turned his thoughts to Willie’s future, 
to the Christmas festivities for the shed, the book 
most suitable for J.ames’s perusal when he should 
have finished his present volume. 
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You think him a cold-hearted, unnatural lover, 
dear reader. Would that there were more love 
like his in the Avorld — that pure, deep, unselfish 
love, which is strengthening, not weakening—ani¬ 
mating, not devouring — refining, not destroying! 
But such love needs not defence, nor praise from 
my weak pen. 

By the time they had had tea, and Willie retired 
to bed, feeling tired and sleepy, a fresh thought 
had occurred to Edmund about Blodwen. 

If she were engaged to Harold, he might write 
to her as freely as to any other friend. There 
was no longer need of the cold silence which, 
following intimate intercourse as theirs had been, 
were cruel and unkind, if needless. But even if 
she were not engaged, she was now once more 
well and bright, interested in life as of yore. She 
would hear from Willie of his visit to Mr. Haig— 
how hard and ungrateful she would think him, 
living so near, and yet silent! He sat and 'thought 
of that hasty, sad farewell. He did . not think 
the girl could still love him after those silent 
months; but he was sure she would be very glad 
to hear from him. She would not forget him, he 
knew that well ; he would always be to her as a 
dear brdther. He dipped his pen in the ink and 
wrote, with much deliberation, and many pauses, 
the following note: 

“Dear Miss Trevor, 

“ I have often thought of you since leaving 
Llanfairydd, and ever with the determination of 
letting you know how I was getting on elsewhere; 
but it was long ere my purposes became sufficiently 
definite to be worth the recording. 

“ At last I have settled down amongst the 
quarries, and from all appearances there is work 
enough here to keep me busy for years, I am 

R 2 
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very much occupied, teaching, writing, and, of course, 
talking. 

“ Willie Lloyd came up to see me to-day, and 
posted me up in all Llanfairydd news. Amongst 
other things he mentioned your engagement to 
Mr. Price. If his information be correct, please 
accept my best wishes for you and him. 

“ I wonder if j-ou ever have any spare time on your 
ha’nds.? There are some miserably poor children 
here to whom knitted cuffs or warm mufflers would 
be untold treasures. If you could overcome your 
repugnance to such work so far as'to manufacture 
some, I .should feel as grateful as the children. 

“ I do not apologise for mentioning this ; I know 
that you are always working, although you do not 
sew. I never had to complain of laziness in my 
pupil. 

“ Whether our paths in life shall ever cross again 
seems as doubtful as ever to me. However that 
may be,T am, and always shall be, 

“Your faithful Friend, 

“E. H. 

“ P.S.—For description of my life and surroundings, 
\ ou may refer to The Cymric Herald." 


Cold-hearted as you think him, Edmund read 
his letter with a dull dissatisfaction ere placing it 
in the envelope addressed to Blodwen; for he 
would so very gladly have written differently. So 
cold, so empty seemed the missive, it was hardly 
worth while sending. "But I do not think it can 
do any harm, at any rate 1 ” he concluded. And 
then a great longing for her came over him. ff 
he only might see her for one moment; if he might 
but once fold her in his arms, and lay her head 
upon his shoulder; if he could but do this and 
die! 
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“ It was high time I left Llanfairydd,” he said 
to himself, with a sigh. 

“ Please, sir, here’s a telegram for you,” said 
Mrs. Jones, in a tone of subdued alarm. 

Several times he read it through. He seemed 
strangely moved. 

“ Call me early to-morrow,” he said, “ I must 
catch the first train, and I shall have to make some 
arrangements about the child first. He is sleeping 
now, and so must I be, for I have a long journey 
before me.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Nothing but the Infinite pity is sufficient for the infinite 
pathos of human life. 

From “ yoAft Inglesant." 


“ I DO not know when I may be back, Mrs. Jones, 
but you will keep, on my rooms for me and look after 
the Christmas dinner for my children. In case I 
should not return in time for it, here is a list of their 
names. And you will see they have it comfortably 
in the kitchen, will you not } I trust to you. 

“As for you, Willie, you will have to trudge 
home again, I fear, unless you try a week of barrack 
life with your uncle. And when you reach Llan- 
fairydd, take up this note to Miss Blodwen. And 
tell Kate, and the other girls, from me, to get hold 
of some wool and knit some cuffs or comforters for 
my children up here. You tell them what rags you 
saw in the shed, and I know they will help. Good¬ 
bye, child, you must come and see ine again ; I am 
sorry to leave you like this. Mrs. Jones will look 
after your breakfast. Good-bye! ” 
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And he was gone into the damp, raw air of the 
dark, early morning. 

It was perhaps as well fpr our hero that the 
third-class compartment which he occupied was 
filled with fellow-passengers, otherwise he would 
have found it well-nigh impossible to get away 
from the agitating thoughts that crowded his brain. 
There were children to be amused, women to be 
reassured concerning their luggage, and more than 
one unruly spirit to be kept in order. In spite of 
noise, movement, confusion, and discomfort, however, 
certain questions .persistently recurred. Whose life 
and death was it which hung in the balance? It 
could not mean Harold, for he had sent the tele¬ 
gram. It must then be Harold’s father—and was 
not this summons to Edmund an acknowledgment 
of his relationship ? Had it been already owned and 
acknowledged, or inadvertently discovered? Had 
his father known where to find him all these years, 
and given way from his unnatural line of conduct 
only upon his death-bed ? How should he meet him 
—this man who had deserted his wife and child— 
whose sudden caprice in sending for an unknown son 
would blight the life of Harold ? 

Edmund would have excused much had it not 
been for the remembrance of Harold’s trouble when 
he spoke of a cold, unloving father. A sin committed 
for love of another he could have judged leniently, 
but it was not because he was absorbed in his - 
younger son that this man had neglected his first¬ 
born. 

It was incomprehensible, inexplicable—he would 
cease to think of it! And yet there must be circum¬ 
stances which would explain all, did he only know 
them. And however it was, the man was still his 
father, and had once loved his mother. 

Then his thoughts turned to Harold. How very 
unhappy he would be, discovering such a secret in 
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his father’s past life! How he would reproach him¬ 
self, unreasonably enough, for the difference between 
his life and Edmund’s! Poor, generous Harold ! The 
thought of him opened up a difficult question. 

Eor he knew, from what he would have felt and 
done in a like case, that Harold’s first impulse would 
be to rehounce the position and expectations of an 
eldest son. And he felt with a proud rebound that 
lie would never assume or accept it, proffered for the 
first time when he was twenty-eight years of age, 
part editor of an influential paper, independent, 
wanting no man’s money, possessed of wide in¬ 
fluence. 

I have" mentioned before that Edmund was proud ; 
the idea of profiting pecuniarily from this new-found 
relationship was not to be endured. But he was 
.sensitive and sympathetic ; he could not but feel that 
cold independence looked very like unforgivene.ss at 
the death-bed of a father who must after all have 
repented, to have acknowledged his son at last. 

And poor Harold, his pride, too, had to . be con¬ 
sidered, Could his loving efforts to make up to 
Edmund for any privations he had suffered, be 
repulsed with rigid “independence”? Had he not 
himself declared the notion incompatible with 
fraternity ? 

It was a wearying, tormenting question, and had I 
been in Edmund’s place I should have said it was all 
ejetremely hard and unfair, that the relationship which 
he had longed for all his young life, should now sud¬ 
denly arise to trammel him in his new career. Of 
some avail it would have been to.have been Edmund 
Price when he was at Oxford ; he would not then have 
had to choose between his University course and his 
religious or honourable scruples. Of what use was it 
now ? . • ■ 

So / should have bemoaned myself, and so would 
many of my readers, I fear; but Edmund was resolute 
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in never regretting the past or irretrievable. He 
held it weak and unmanly, and this absence of all 
fretting and worry lent to his character that deep 
calm which was felt by all who came in contact with 
him a.s one of his greatest charms. 

The .sound of irrepressible sobbing roused him 
from his confused mental debate, and in eliciting and 
comforting the cares of a young girl from the country 
who was going to her first place in London, he 
forgot his own. 

So the weary day passed, and darkness fell, and 
at last the train drew up at Blackton Junction, a 
smoky, grimy place, where Harold stood waiting on 
the platform, looking years older than when Edmund 
had last seen him. So worn and tired was his face 
that his brother’s hciirt ached for him. 

They clasped each other’s hand a moment, then a 
porter seized Edmund’s bag, and they entered a 
brougham which was waiting for them. 

Both were silent. Harold was pale and agitated. 
He had tried in vain to frame some phrase which 
might break the truth to his companion ; but nothing 
would come .save the commonplace: 

“ How late your train was! ” Then with a sudden 
effort he exclaimed: 

“ How good of you to come ! I was so afraid you 
might not hear in time. Oh, Edmund, it has all come 
out. It seems like a strange dream, and I cannot 
explain.” 

" Do not try to explain anything now, Harold 1 ” 
said Edmund gently. “ I have known for some time 
that we were brothers! ” 

It was an immense relief to Harold, to hear that 
this dreaded communication had somehow or other 
been accomplished without his aid. 

“ Tell me of yopr father. Is he very ill ? " . 

“ Yes, very ill indeed ; and so unhappy he must 
have been. It was all a mistake, I do not understand 
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how.; but he thought you were dead. You must 
not be hard on him, Edmund! I know how I 
should feel in your place, but indeed he loves you 
as he has never loved me ! It was all some strange 
mistake.” 

. “ I will not be hard upon him ; how can I be, if he 

is ill and .sad ? Believe me, Harold, I am very glad to 
have you as my brother. Accept me over again as 
such, as frankly and truly as you did three months 
ago on Pentref mountain. Do not think that our 
different lots in life need weaken the bond of brother¬ 
hood. Trust me, I eould not love you more if we 
had shared the past together; and trust me that, 
differing and .separate as our future may be, it shall 
never affect our love. I will never doubt your 
affection, and you must never doubt mine. One 
thing, Harold : have you told any of the household 
who is expected—who I am ? ” 

Harold shook his head. 

“Then we will wait till matters arrange them¬ 
selves. For the present, until my father wishes it 
otherwise, I am Edmund Haig.” 

They did not speak much more til) the carriage 
rolled up the gravelled drive, and drew up opposite 
the open door, where the butler waited in the 
hall. 

The light and warmth were almost overpowering 
to the weary traveller, and Harold took him at once 
to his room, while he himself ran upstairs to see 
how his father was progressing. 

As he pas.sed through the dre.ssing-room he heard 
voices in the corridor. William and Mrs. Philpot 
were discussing the new arrival, 

“ Any one can .see he is a relation^—some cousin, 
perhaps, that Mr. Harold found in Wales; but what * 
does he want here } He has never been here before. 
There’s something strange in *it. Why should he 
come now ? He cannot, surely, expect anything.” 
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" He is wonderfully like the old gentleman,” 
William’s voice replied. “Poor. Mr. Harold looks 
downcast enough about something or other. What 
if- 

Here the voices dropped, and Harold, sick at 
heart, entered his father’s room. 

The doctor sat by the bed, and hardly lifted 
his eyes from the volume before him at the young 
man’s approach. The sick man slept; all was 
peaceful and calm as the room in which an infant 
slumbers. 

Silently Harold stole away, and returning to 
Edmund, took him in to dinner. 

As long as Philpot was in the room the two 
managed to keep up a decent show of conversa¬ 
tion ; but the moment he departed, they relapsed 
into silence. Each felt keenly the awkwardness 
of the other's position. The scrap of servants’ 
go.ssip overheard by. Harold rendered him pain¬ 
fully sensitive to every glance of pity directed 
towards him; still more so to the many curious 
looks of which Pidmund was the unconscious object. 
He, on the other hand, was rendered uncomfort¬ 
able by the manifest uneasiness and misery of his 
brother. He felt like an intruder in this strange 
household, where he was not a friend—where he 
ought to have been so much more than a friend. 

It was a relief to both when dinner was over, 
and they went upstairs. Here Edmund was intro¬ 
duced to the doctor. 

“You are a relative, I presume, Mr. Haig.?” 
said that worthy man, who was unfortunately pos¬ 
sessed with no small share of curiosity. “ The 
family likeness is so strong that it cannot be 
doubted.” 

“Yes, I am a relative,” replied Edmund 
quietly ; “although I cannot remember having seen 
your patient, and he has only lately discovered 
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my identity. I made Harold’s acquaintance in 
Wales.” 

There was something about his quiet dignity 
of bearing which forbade further questioning. 

The doctor withdrew, and the two brothers 
entered their father’s room. 

Long and earnestly did Edmund study that 
white, unconscious face. It was a very sad one; 
whatever else the man had been, he had not been 
happy. Care and anxiety had marked that brow; 
the' plaintive droop of the mouth told a sad tale. 

The eyelids suddenly quivered—he was awaken¬ 
ing. Edmund stepped back, and Harold approached. 

“ Father,” he whispered, “ I have brought him 
to you. Edmund has come.” 

“What, come already.? Am I dying, then? It 
is cold and stormy for a babe to be out at niglTt! 
You did not bring him through the rain, did you ? 
Poor little chap 1 ” 

He lay still once more, with widely opened eyes, 
which seemed staring into the past. 

Presently Harold made another attempt. 

“ You remember seeing Edmund last night. He 
was grown up then, a fine tall man, as big as I am. 
You told me you would like to see him- again, so 
.1 sent for him. Would you not like to see him 
now ? ” 

“ No, no ; he is a child, I tell you, not three 
years old when I last saw him. They do not grow 
in the grave, I tell you. He has not grown since ! ” 

He had evidently returned to his old fancy of 
the dead child. 

“ Father, try to remember I ” urged Harold. “ It 
was all a mistake, you know. Edmund was not dead 
or buried—only his mother.” 

“ His mother 1 Ellin Price, you mean 1 If he 
was not dead, where has he been, then ? Little 
Edmund was so fond of me, he would have- come 
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to me if he had not been in the grave with her. 
He loved her, too. When we put him down on 
the grass he used not to know which of us to 
run to.” 

"But, father, he could not come to you when 
you were in Australia, or travelling about. How 
was he to know where you were ? And he made 
a mistake, too,” added Harold, with a sudden inspira¬ 
tion ; " he thought you were dead, too.” 

“Thought I was dead, too! Did he look for 
my grave } ” 

The old man feebly pointed to his cordial, and 
Harold administered a spoonful. The flickering 
eyelids closed. 

“It is no use!” said Harold despondently, as 
he left the bedside. 

■ “You are tired,” said Edmund; "go and rest. 
If he continues like this, he will take me for you ; 
if not, I may make him understand, perhaps. I 
will ring if you ought to come back. You really 
must go, dear Harold,” and he pushed him gently 
out of the room. 

Sitting down by his father’s bed, he leaned back, 
with closed eyes. He was wearied with all the 
varied emotions and experiences of the last twenty- 
four hours. On his face was the restful exhaustion,, 
if such a term may be used, of a tired but sleeping 
child. The pathetic wandering of the old man, 
the weak voice, the worn face, had swept away the 
last touch of bitterness or suspicion in his heart. 
The father had been, no less than the .son, a victim 
of some terrible mistake. Regret on his own account 
sank down, leaving only a tender love and a vast 
pity for the father, whose life had been so warped 
and spoiled. 

Edmund was not sleeping—he was hardly think¬ 
ing ; but the flood of tenderness in his heart shone 
through his face. 
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Suddenly he was impelled to open his eyes. 
His father was sitting up in bed, with outstretched, 
trembling hands, and devouring, shining eyes. 

“ Oh, Edmund bach ! You have come at last! ” 

A long sob was the onl)' answer—the .son was 
in his father’s arms ! 
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It was now a month since Willie Lloyd liad 
returned from his two days’ visit to the quarries. 
From him Blodwen had learned of Edmund’s busy 
life there; and she had spent every moment of 
the following week in knitting cuffs, and crochet¬ 
ing ties, aided by Kate Lloyd, and the rector’s 
daughter. 

Long after Miss Trevor had been sleeping peace¬ 
fully each night, a candle would be burning in 
her niece’s room, where she worked with aching, 
unaccustomed fingers, but a glad and loving heart. 

For would not Edmund’s hand touch the vcr>- 
article she was now touchingWould he not be 
joyful as he drew the cuffs over some childish 
wrist, or placed the muffler round the neck. of 
.some shivering, happy little mortal ? And when the 
candle was burned down, and the worker obliged 
to resign herself to sleep, it was with her hand 
upon a certain letter under the pillow that she 
dropped into the land of dreams—a certain letter, 
the writer of which liad said that it could do no 
harm, at any rate ! 

Miss Trevor was by no means as enthusiastic 
as her niece over the poor quarry children. She 
grumbled greatly over the rapid consumption of 
candles, and the expense of buying good wool 
for "children like thatj” She had no doubt that 
their parents were idle, dirty people. They were 
a bad set up at the quarries! Her brother John 
had always said so. Generous enough when brought 
into direct personal contact with poverty, like 
most uneducated people she had too little imagi¬ 
nation to be affected by sorrow or want which 
did not appeal tangibly to her. Besides which, 
she had been very much offended that Edmund 
should have left Llanfairydd in so eccentric a man¬ 
ner, leaving no hint of his future plans, and no 
explanation of his action. 
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She was indignant at his daring.to apply to 
Blodvven for any help in his work, and annoyed 
with her niece for her determined response to his 
appeal. But far more indignant was she, when 
the box was sent off on Christmas Eve, and day 
after day passed with no word of acknowledgment 
or thanks. 

Each day she asked poor Blodwen the same 
question, as to whether she had heard from her Mr. 
Haig; each day receiving the same answer, that 
there was no letter, but that she, Blodwen, was 
not surprised. He was probably still away, or lie 
might be ill, or everybody knew how unsatisfactory 
the postal arrangements were at Christmas time ! 

But this long silence after that precious note, 
this weary waiting after the excitement of working, 
tried the girl painfull)-. 

Again and again she mentally reviewed the 
contents of the little note which she had enclosed 
with her packet. There was nothing in it which 
could have vexed him; and even had it been 
otherwise, he would never have shown his annoy¬ 
ance by impoliteness. No; he must assuredly be 
ill—^very ill; and she did not even know if he 
were now at the quarries. His image haunted her 
more persistently than ever. To hear her aunt’s 
unkind suspicions, to hear Kate Lloyd'’s innocent 
inquiries as to whether the children had liked the 
cuffs, was absolute torture. 

And all this while her parcel was lying un¬ 
opened on the table of Edmund’s chilly little room, 
examined occasionally by Mrs. Jones, who did not go 
further than tearing a small hole in the brown paper, 
thereby disclosing a cardboard box, the contents 
of which remained beyond reach of her investigating 
fingers. Each day James looked upon it with joy, 
as the token of his hero’s return, when he called to 
make his usual inquiry for Mr. Haig. 

s 
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Mrs. Jones became, in the course of time, quite 
fond of this quiet lad, who always addressed her so 
politely, and took such an intelligent interest in 
baby. So carefully did he wipe his boots when 
she allowed him to come in to change his book, 
that it seemed a perfect marvel, on wet days, how 
the weakened soles could remain clinging to the 
gaping upper leather. Though she by no means 
endorsed his extraordinary views of Edmund's per¬ 
fection, Mrs. Jones allowed that he was a good 
young man, though she did not hold with him ” 
in everything! 

But James stuck to it. “He is just like Jesus 
Christ whatever! ’’ a sentiment which struck the pious 
soul of Mrs. Jones with a shock of horror. For, though 
her sect do believe in the Perfectibility of the Elect, 
it is after some figurative, or in a purely potential 
sense. How could it be otherwise, seeing what 
manner of men some of these elect are ? And 
Edmund was by no means safely to be reckoned 
as amongst the chosen, so his good works no 
doubt might be regarded “as of the nature of sin.’' 

All the world seemed going wrong, this first 
month of the new year, for it- was during 'that 
fortnight of depressing weather that Blodwen re¬ 
ceived a most enigmatical letter from the Lady 
Alice, informing her that all was over between Harold 
and herself. 

“Not that there ever was anything amounting 
to a definite engagement,” she wrote. “ But it 
appears that he is now in a very different position 
from what papa thought, and every one supposed;^ 
You have, no doubt, heard the story of the eld^i 
brother turning up in a romantic fashion. It has 
completely altered poor Harold’s prospects. He 
has only his mother’s property to look forward to 
—so he told us. 

. “ Poor fellow 1 I do hope he will be happy. 
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No doubt he will some day thank his lucky stars 
that he did not marry me, when he has met some 
charming girl, who is more deserving of him. As 
for myself^ one does not marry one’s first love; 
and perhaps it is just as well. 

“ I 'had a most delightful time with Mary in 
Shropshire; the Stanhopes are so thoroughly nice. 
Mary is a lucky girl to be marrying into such a 
charming family. We are going to stay with a 
dear old aunt of theirs soon, in those parts. I do 
not think we shall see Pengwr for a long time. I 
hope not. I feel as if I never wished to see it 
again. 

“ Do not think me stony-hearted, Blodwcn ; but 
it is no use crying over spilt milk; and when papa 
told me that Harold’s circumstances were so altered 
that //^? himself felt he had no longer a right to 
apply for my hand, what could I do save submit 
with no fuss ? I do think it most horrible in his 
elder brother to turn up, and most peculiar -of his 
father to alter ail his plans with regard to Harold ; 
but they must lie a strange set of people altogether ! 
Of course, I shall never feel towards any one else 
t/uite as I felt towards him ! 

“ Do not trouble to answer this if you feel dis¬ 
inclined. I remember Harold and you were great 
friends. Dilys Wynne has sent me a most pecu¬ 
liar epistle, actually remonstrating with me on 
what she calls my ‘ folly ’ and ‘ hard-hearted¬ 
ness ! ’ After the way in which she has treated 
men! ” 

There was little more in the letter. Blpdwen 
felt far too indignant to think of answering it. 
She was very sorry for Harold. Beyond a hasty 
note announcing his safe arrival at home, and his 
father’s serious illness, they had heard nothing of 
him since his departure. This letter explained his 
silence. 
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But what was this news about an elder brother 
For the present she decided to keep it to herself. 
It would soon enough reach Pengwr Hall, and be 
all too long the theme of discussion there; so 
she spoke no word of it, but thought somewhat 
bitterly of the many different kinds of love which 
go under one name. 

" If Edmund were a beggar, I would marry 
him, if he asked me!” she said to herself. “No 
one should prevent me, nothing should withhold 
me. If I might hold his hand, I would wander 
out into the world, content and proud 1 But 
poor Harold, with ‘only his mother’s property,’ is 
abandoned ‘with no fuss.’” 

She was a little severe on her friend. The 
best women, or the best girls, I should say, generally 
are a little severe, I have noticed. ’ 

“ Even Miss Wynne would never have done it! ” 
she reflected ; and then—I know not how you will 
bear this, my reader, but please do not confound 
my views with those of my heroine—she came to 
the ridiculous conclusion that English love w'as a 
poor sort corhpared with Welsh. 

“ Ah, no 1 ” she cried suddenly. “ For was not 
Edmund English?” 
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CHAPTER II. 

oil, step Ijctwecn her and her fighting soul! 

Hamlet. 

It is not true that love makes all things easy; it makes us 
choose what is difficult. 

(iiiORGii Ki.ior, in ''Felix Holt." 

“ My dear Miss Haig, bow in the world does that 
come here?” The question was asked by Lady 
Alice, in a tone of considerable astonishment, as 
she stood before the portrait of a young man, with 
straight brows and dark eyes. 

It was a cabinet photograph, in a heavy, antique 
brass frame; and it stood on the little table by 
the drawing-room fire, where Miss Haig’s knitting 
always lay, together with her favourite volume of 
George Herbert, and her tortoiseshell spectacle- 
case. 

“ I did not know you knew Mr. Price,” the 
girl continued, walking towards the window, and 
looking out carelessly into the frosty garden. 

Miss Haig gave an odd little start and looked 
alarmed. How did this girl know Edmund’s name ? 
Involuntarily she looked round for the rosewood 
desk, then remembered having locked it up in the 
library. She was relieved from her embarra.ssment 
and prevented from replying by the Lady Mary, 
who took up the portrait, remarking : 

“Mr. Price could never have been good- 
looking as this, Alice; but it certainly does'reHlUnd 
one of him. It is a beautiful face.” 

“Yes, my dear, and the original is quite’'#?' 
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handsome/’ replied the old lady. “His name is 
Edmund Haig, and I heard from him this very 
morning. He is coming here to-morrow, just for 
a night, on his journey to Wales.” 

‘‘ Oh, another Haig ” said the bride-elect, as 
she gazed complacently at the beautiful face. “ What 
relation is he to Charlie ? ” 

“ Oh, he is a sort of nephew of mine,” said the 
little lady, not without a twinge of conscience at 
her inability to acknowledge that her dear boy 
was related to her only by ties of love, not those 
of blood. 

“Well, 1 shall certainly claim him as a sort 
of cousin. He looks so interesting—like a poet, or 
something of that sort.” 

“ He writes a great deal, my dear ; and all his 
tastes are literary.” 

“How nice! And we shall see him to-morrow. 
I am glad.” Thu.s spake the elder of Miss Haig’s 
visitors. But the younger girl still stood in the 
window, resting her white forehead against the cold 
pane. 

She was wondering where this scene had been 
enacted before. Had she dreamed this talk—that 
face so like another’s ? Ah, she remembered now! 
It was Blodwcn who had cried out, “ Do you know 
him.^” It had been Harold’s photograph she was 
.looking - at then. Was it possible that two men 
cdu-’ld be so very similar in appearance ? She turned 
to eii’aminc the portrait again, but her sister’s calm 
scrutiny discomposed her. She returned to the window 
and the frosty garden ; the frozen gravel and spark¬ 
ling twigs-; the whitened lawn and a friendly robin, 
with beady \pyes. 

_Ni»ion, Ninon, quo fais-//c de la vie ? 

Toi, qui n’as pas d’amour ? 

How the reft-ain haunted her, and how vividly 
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it brought back that evening! She remembered how, 
in the silence, Harold’s fingers had closed round 
her hand. She sighed impatiently. Her thoughts 
wandered off again. Was it possible that this Mr. 
Haig had been anything to Blodwen in the past.^ 
How excited she had looked over Harold’s portrait, 
and how strangely moved she had been by Dilys’ 
song! Poor little thing ; was she in love with this 
man ? Miss Haig had spoken of him as going down 
to Wales. He was perhaps on his way to her, and 
everything would come right. She closed her eyes, 
and tried to imagine the bliss these two would feel. 
Then it occurred to her that she was silently weeping, 
so the dainticEit of handkerchiefs was produced, 
effectually frightening the friendly robin away. 

" What are you doing in that cold window, 
dear } ” asked her sister. She was very fond of 
Alice, and often suspected that the renunciation 
of Harold had not been altogether so easy as the 
others imagined. She was rendered vaguely un¬ 
easy by the change that the last month had wrought 
in her bright, sunny sister, by the fits of depression 
and silence, the irritability and languor which 
were so unlike the Alice of past days. 

She came into the room at her sister’s words, 
and seated herself on a footstool at her feet. 

Miss Haig had left the room, feeling unable 
to rest till she should hav'e once more tested the 
lock of the rosewood desk, and assured herself 
that the diary remained inviolate. At her age, 
reader, you and I, after turning a key in' a lock 
and depositing it in our innermost pocket, may 
yet be impelled to return to make sure that the 
drawer or box is really locked! 

“ Mary, supposing Charles had no money, would 
you still love him ? Would you marry him ? ” 

“ What a funny question, dear! If he had 
no money he could 4iot marry anybody! Unless 
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Charles had been a.s he is, I should never have 
fallen in love with him.” 

“No, but if you had fallen in love, and then 
found out he was poor? ” 

“ If I had been engaged to him, it would have 
given him some claim on me ; but if no engagement 
iiad existed I should not have loved him, of course.” 

“ You mean to say that you did not love 
Charles until papa allowed you to ? Why, I re¬ 
member the Sunday morning before he proposed 
1 saw him squeeze your hand under the table at 
lunch, and you went as red -” 

“ Hush, Alice! How absurd you are ! That was 
very different.” 

Feeling herself in hopeles.sly deep water, the 
l^ady Mary retired to the library to write to her 
betrothed, and Alice returned to her window. 

“ I wish I were Blodwen ! ” she sighed; “ I wish 
I were not the Lady Alice ! ” 

A foolish wish, since no one could prevent her 
from becoming as simple as she wished. Prevention 
lies all the other way. The gulf of caste can be 
cro.ssed from the superior side; but it is an easy 
thing, and common enough, to wisli you had been 
born on the opposite coast. Setting sail for it is 
very different; for the gulf of caste cannot be crossed 
and recrossed. 

Now that .she was alone in the room, she took 
up Edmund’s portrait and examined it at her leisure. 
She thought Harold was twice as handsome as this 
Mr. Haig. How could Mary say he was not ? 

" Well, it is too late now. I made no objections 
when they said it must come to an end, and I do 
not see how I could have made a fuss when he 
himself spoke of it as out of the question. If he 
had been quite, quite poor, I believe I could have 
made up my mind to it; but to be half-and-half, 
to associate with people like the Trevors, to be 
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unable to do the things my people do, and lead 
the life they lead, to keep up appearances, and 
consider ways and means—it would never do for 
me! So I will not be such a goose; I will not 
think another moment about it!” 

And this remarkably changeable young woman 
sat down to the piano and commenced playing 
the last waltz, humming the air softly to herself. 
You would never have thought that ha!f-a-minute 
before she had been doubting as to whether she 
had not made a fatal mistake in her young 
life! 

The two sisters happened to be out next day 
at the time when Edmund arrived at Grainton, and 
Miss Haig was well pleased to have him to her¬ 
self as she made tea for him in the library, his 
favourite room. 

Now, you must tell me all about it,” she said, 
after the first greetings had been exchanged. 
“ What is this great news that you would not 
enter upon in your letter? It is about your father, 
Edmund, I know ! ” 

“ Ah, yes, dear auntie. I have found my father 

—he is Mr. Price, of the Oaks,-shire. It is a 

long, strange story; you shall hear it all some 
time.” 

“ Why, he is a rich man! ” 

“Yes, he is rich.” 

“ And of good family! Oh, my dear boy, I 
alwaj s knetv you were no beggar’s son! I re¬ 
member my dear departed sister as she held your 
little model of a hand in hers, and said, ‘ This 
might be a royal hand.* And your foot just the 
same. I felt there was blue blood in your veins 
from the moment I saw you sitting so erect upon 
yoyr mother’s knee, and looking at us as composed 
and quiet as a little king 1 ” 

“ My dear aunt, you loved me then as the child 
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of an unknown wanderer. Why should you be 
fjlad to find me the descendant of Welsh royalties? 
What difference does that make to love ^ Supposing 
this were to be all a mistake—supposing I were 
discovered to be, after all, but the child of a poor 
gipsy, or, more unromantic and probable, of a 
working man—would not you love me just the 
same ? ” 

Of course I should love you ; but it couM not 
be so,” said Miss Haig, her eyes beaming with 
affectionate pride. 

Whoever else had not been pleased by the change 
in his circumstances, she at least sent up a Te Deum 
in her pious old heart on Edmund’s account. 

“ It is not all joy, this finding again my people,” 
he said after a pause. “It alters plans which had 
become dear to me ; it brings new duties, new ties 
and responsibilities. It puts me in a difficult position, 
for my poor old father thinks he can hardly do 
enough to show his joy at finding me again. He 
wishes me to take the place of the eldest son, and so 
docs my brother. It is hard to convince them of the 
impossibility of my accepting such a position.” 

“But, my dear Edmund, it is only justice, after 
all those years ! ” 

“Yc.s, after all those years during which Harold 
has been brought up in ignorance of my existence, is 
it fair that he should .suddenly be ousted from his 
inheritance ? After he has always been treated as my 
father’s heir, after he has lived with him, and cared 
for him, shall he be thrust aside for a stranger? I 
have told them both, I cannot have it. All those 
years I. have been left to work out my path in life. 
I am no puppet to play a new part at a moment’s 
notice, and that, the part belonging to another. 

“ No, hear me. My mother was a poor woman 
and my father a poor gentleman when they married. 
As long as he was my fath.er, practically speaking, he 
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was poor. Ere the years of prosperity came I, was 
lost to him. Then Harold was born, and he was the 
child of wealthy parents ; he is their rightful heir. 

“As for me, 1 am well content to be the son of 
his first love, the son of his poverty, and now that I 
have found him again I will share naught save what 
I shared with him before, his love. 

" Harold was born heir to his riches, I to his 
poverty. And povert}^ is sweet, w'ith its carelessness 
and dignity, its simplicity, and its childlike de¬ 
pendence. • 

“Ah no! This is not generosity, it is simple 
justice. What have I got tcj do with the money 
made through Harold’s grandparents ? 

“Poor Harold ! I wish you knew him. He is so 
generous and so loving that he would like to give me 
every single thing he possesses. . I am unhappy about 
him. I told you this finding again was not all joy. 
What has this brother of mine done but break off a 
match between himself and a young lady to whom he 
has long been attached, on the score of his being no 
longer my father’s heir I It appears they had con¬ 
sulted together, arranged with the family solicitors, 
and written to the ^riing lady’s father, all without my 
knowledge. 

“ You may fancy how I felt when I discovered it. 
I was more indignant with Harold than with my 
father. For there is a certain almost natural injustice 
about old a^e. As men near death they feel no con¬ 
cession is too large to ask from those who have so 
many days of life remaining, and often they ask such 
concessions that the granting of them mars a whole 
long life for some one else ! My poor father probably 
thought he had a right to ask the sacrifice of Harold, 
but how could he, my brother, think I would accept 
it? 

" Poor old fellow! I can fancy how he met my 
father half-way. They were both anxious enough to 
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keep me in the dark till it was all settled. It was 
only through the collapse of the love affair that it 
came out. Of course the one part is soon put right, 
but how the other is to be done I do not know. I 
will do it, though," he added, “ even if I have to 
interview the young wpman herself.” 

There was a stern light in his dark eyes which 
boded ill for the unsuspecting victim. 

“But, my dear Edmund, you will be thinking 
of marriage .some day.” 

“ My bride will wed the son of povarty !" he 
answered, with a smile. “ And do not think that I am 
so ungrateful and unkind as to refuse all help from 
my brother and father. To tell you the truth, this 
is what I had at first intended doing, and what I 
.should have infinitely preferred doing. But the poor 
old man would not be comforted while I was de¬ 
pendent on my peti for daily bread, and Harold 
seemed as if he could not settle down to an en¬ 
joyment of what was his own with a clear conscience, 
so I had to give way, and to accept an allowance 
equal to that which ni)' father had at the time of 
my birth. I am now just in the position 1 was 
born to; and you will perceive that riches have 
made me extravagant, when I confess, dear auntie, 
that I am actually thinking of marryingT It is 
all through Harold. He found out that .she loved 
me ; and, when I knew that for certain, the last 
remnant of my stupid pride fled. For it does look 
stupid now that I have yielded—stupid and un¬ 
grateful to refuse to make the two men nearest 
and dearest to me happy, by accepting a matter 
of two hundred pounds a year! 

“Oh dear! I wish you knew her. How you 
will love her!" 

And he lapsed into a lover’s rhapsody, which we 
will not reproduce. 

“ Why, the girls are coming in already! ” ex- 
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claimed Miss Hai^, as she looked out of the window. 
“ And you have not nearly finished.” 

“I will tell you all about it on the return 
journey from Wales. I am going ‘down there to 
copy the marriage register for my father, and to 
see Blodwen ; but I shall have to be at home again 
within a week. 

“ But these young ladies,” he added, as the 
two girls pa.sscd the window, “they are not your 
nieces.? ” 

“ No, they are the daughters of the Earl of 
Rosenthorpe, Lady Mary and Lady Alice Rocheft; 
the elder of the two is engaged to Charles Stanhope, 
my nephew, you know.” 

“ The Lady Alice ! ” 

There was no time for more, the servant opened 
the door and the two girls entered the room—typical 
English girls, tall and fair, with firm, graceful figures 
and fresh glowing faces. 

” Come in, my dears,” said the old lady. " Come 
in . and have some tea; Mr. Haig has already 
arrived.” 

And the introduction was gone through while 
Edmund felt as though he were in a dream. Here 
he was, face to fact with the woman whom Harold 
loved, whom he had determined to regain for 
Harold. And a very formidable young woman she 
looked, as her frank eyes met his. He hardly 
realised that Miss Haig was asking him whether 
.she must in future introduce him as Mr. Price, or 
whether he retained his old name. 

Answering confusedly that he had not yet learned 
to think of himself as other than Edmund Haig, 
he remarked to himself that the Lady Alice had 
certainly given a little start of surprise at the 
question. 

“ I am glad you are a Haig,” the Lady Mary 
was saying graciously, “because I shall hope to 
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claim you as a connection in that case. You said 
Mr. Haig knew Charley ? ” she added, turning to 
her hostess. 

“ Oh, my dear, excuse me,” cried the old lady qt 
the same moment to her sister, " but you are pouring 
the tea on to the cloth! ” 

In the confusion which ensued the pug managed 
to get trodden upon and further conversation became 
impossible, the party soon after separating to dress 
for dinner, which was served at an unfashionably 
early hour in this old-fashioned house. 

“ He is even better-looking than his portrait,” 
said the Lady Mary, as she stood by her bedroom 
fire. 

“ Horrid creature ! ” cried Alice resentfully. 

“ Horrid ? Whatever do you see horrid in him, 
pray ? ” 

“Why, did you not hear Miss Haig asking if he 
were to be called ‘ Mr. Price ’ now ? He is Harold’s 
elder brother, of course, who has made him a beggar, 
and-” 

“ My dear child, how absurd you are ! I really 
cannot see why Ite should be blamed because Harold 
has been in a false position all these years. The 
father may have behaved badly‘enough, but as for 
the sons, I do not understand why either of them 
should be blamed. Harold has had his turn, now 
it is Mr. Haig’s. And even so you can hardly call 
Harold a beggar; he has his mother’s money.’’ 

But Alice had entered her own room and shut 
the door. She told herself that she hated this man, 
that but for him she would have married her first 
and only love. Did the thought never occur to her 
of so doing in spite of this man, and the change 
in circumstances he had wrought? If must have 
occurred to her, but she ever told herself that it 
was all too late. She recollected his last letter to 
her, which had told her of his altered plans for life. 
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his determination to enter Parliament, to win a name 
which he might be proud to offer her; she recalled 
the pathetically simple renunciation of all claim 
upon her, beneath which had glimmered an irre¬ 
pressible gleam of hope that it might not be accepted 
as final. “ It is all too late,” she repeated, as she 
remembered her own reply, which had so ruthlessly 
shut out all hope for the future, all tender memory of 
the,past. 

The little French maid felt quite sure her young 
lady had been crying, as she pinned up the long 
plaits of shining hair on the shapely little head, but 
it would have been hard for any one else to have 
suspected such a thing of the stately damsel in the 
shimmering white silk gown, the '■ treifibling moon¬ 
shine,” as poor Harold had once called it. 

Edmund alone marked the latent trouble in the 
sweet curves of the proud little mouth, and tlie 
soft, pathetic look about the eyes that the tears of 
girlhood leave behind. He thought that she must 
certainly know who he was. He was soon quite 
sure of it, and welcomed every mark of resentment 
towards himself as a sign that Harold had been 
given up unwillingly by the gii'l he loved, and of 
constraint. 

Yet he had a vivid memory of each word con¬ 
tained in that cold little note which his brother 
had shown him, with a bitter laugh, on that day 
which had revealed the plot whereby wealth was 
to have been thrust upon him all unwittingly. 

During dinner he talked with Lady Mary prin¬ 
cipally, since her sister vouchsafed only the most 
frigid and monosyllabic of replies, accompanied by 
an air of indifference that was almost disdain. We . 
most of us feel a similar scorn of the despicable 
wretch who can be so selfish as to force us to alter 
some cherished plan. Like Alice, we do not, as a 
rule, apply the scorn to our own weakness in suffering 
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circumstances, accidents, people to force us to alter 
our purpose in life! 

Later in the evening, Miss Haig, catching sight 
of the portrait on her table, told Edmund how it 
had been mistaken for his brother’s. Then the Lady 
Alice flushed crimson. 

"Indeed, / did not think it so like—not after 
I had looked a second time. There is very little 
resemblance between Mr. Haig and his brother tliat 
I can see,” she cadded, with an earnestness which 
was by no means complimentary. 

“ How odd! ” said Edmund, with an amused 
smile, which still further incensed his fair auditor. 
“We are generally considered .so much alike; but, 
of course, you knew my brother .so very well, that 
you would notice any little difference which to a 
.stranger would be imperceptible.” 

“Yes ; I .saw him only this last autumn in Walc.s,” 
said Alice, with a composure which moved her sister’s 
admiration. 

“ He is somewhat changed since then,” said 
Edmund, looking .straight into her eyes. “ He has 
become a great deal more like me, I expect, for he 
is pale and thin with nursing, and worry, and— 
anxiety.” 

Alice had sunk into a low ottoman near the 
fire, and now he sat down near her. The other 
two ladies were engaged in an engrossing discus- 
.sion as to trousseaux, bridesmaids’ dresses, and the 
like. 

He noticed that Alice had turned rather pale, 
but ■ she did not hesitate to reply, with a slight 
stare : ■ 

• “ Indeed! Yes j he has had trouble lately, of 
course.” 

For a moment Edmund felt keenly the injustice 
of the suspicions which he read in those unforgiving 
eyes. He longed to proudly answer that he was 
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not responsible for a share in his brother’s troubles 
—that he had taken no rood of his land, no shilling 
of his money. The momentary irritation passed ; 
he saw only a loving, unhappy soul who must be 
won,.for the sake of her own happiness no less than 
that of Harold’s. 

Now, how could it be ever set right between 
these two, unless the girl yielded while still believing 
her lover a comparatively poor man ? If he were 
to tell her the truth, that Harold’s position was 
still unaltered, she could hardly declare herself 
willing to go back to her engagement and at the 
same time retain her self-respect. 

Already the conflict was hard enough for love 
to win ; it would in such a case be all but im- 
l^ossible. And how would Harold’s ideal' of his 
love be spoiled and degraded if she were lost and 
restored to him together with his riches ? 

• Edmund hardened his heart, and said gravely : 

“ He has had perhaps the worst trouble a man 
can have ; but I do not believe it will last! ” 

“ Why not ? ” she asked involuntarily, wondering 
if Edmund were a hypochondriacal young man, who 
fancied he would not long stand in his brother’s 
way. 

“ W’hy not ? ” he answered. “ Because I can¬ 
not believe that any one who has ever known 
Harold, who has seen how good and true he is, 
can let him’ suffer like this fyr ever, just because 
he has been what the world terms unfortunate! 

I cannot believe that any woman having loved 
Harold can ever be happy without him, not 
though she lived in a palace and ruled a king¬ 
dom ! ”, 

But the Lady Alice suddenly rose, and walked, 
away. She told herself that this man was abso¬ 
lutely detestable; she hated him. How dared he 
speak to her in such a way? What right had he 

I 
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to interfere with her life ? He found it easy enough 
to profess affection for Harold after he had ruined 
liis prospects. If he so keenly appreciated the 
beauty of his character, why had he thrust him 
aside and stepped into his shoes ? Poor Harold! 
She certainly pitied him more than ever now; 
and with this result of his interference, Edmund 
would have been more than satisfied had he 
known it. 

As it was, he now felt convinced that the Lady 
Alice still loved his brother, even though it might 
be against her own will. He was possessed of'an 
indomitable determination, and resolved to try 
again, if, he could get another chance of con¬ 
versing with her alone. But this seemed un¬ 
likely. 

“You are leaving by the early train, I suppose, 
Edmund?” said Miss Haig, as he bade her good¬ 
night. 

“No, not to-morrow. I need not leave until 
half-past twelve ; wc have more trains to the quarries 
than to Llanfairydd, you know, and get there more 
quickly.” 

“ There is no other way,” he said to himself 
that night. “ I must do it to-morrow before I 
leave. I must see her alone. If she once hears 
that Harold is again the elder son, it will be all 
over, for she has too much pride and self-respect 
to give way then. And he will not make the fii.st 
move; he has been f®o deeply wounded; he will 
not ask her to change her mind ! He can hardly 
tell her that he has made a mistake in his too 
hasty calculations, and hopes she will let things 
be as they were before. Poor old Harold 1 It is 
a very delicate affair; but I will do it I would 
give my right hand to do it” 

And the Lady Alice, strange to say, w'as at 
that very moment thinking that she would like 
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to speak to Edmund again, if only to show him 
how she despised him for usurping the place of 
the brother he professed to admire. 

“ Besides,” she reflected, “ I do want to hear 
about ‘poor Harold; I dare say he was only trying 
to frighten me by saying how pale he looked. 
Yet he looked quite ill and haggard that evening 
at Pengwr when we quarrelled about the tea-rose, 
I should like to send him some message a' little 
kinder than my note. It need not mean anything 
that would commit me. What a selfish wretch I 
am! Even this Mr. Haig despises me, and I. 
suppose Harold does too by this time.” 

After which, her pillow became remarkably 
damp; and the sombre tone of her reflections was 
reproduced in the shadow under her eyes, which 
she perceived with considerable vexation as she 
dressed next morning. 

If one will can make a way, it is wonderful what 
two can do! 

Ten o’clock saw Miss Haig and the elder of 
her fair guests innocently walking through the 
greenhouses and conservatory, while Alice and 
Edmund sat writing, at tables far distant from 
each other, in the library; her heart in a strange 
flutter, half dreading, half hoping that he would 
reopen the subject of their talk on the previous 
evening. But he wrote two letters ere his pen 
stopped. Then he rose, walked to the large centre 
table, and seemed searching for a paragraph in a 
neswpaper there. He found what he wante'd, took 
it to his table in the window, copied part of a 
column, restored the paper to its place, and stood 
by the fire, into which he gazed thoughtfully for some 
moments. 

" Lady Alice,” he said at length, “ I am writing 
to my brother. Have you any message that I may 
send for you ? ” 
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She luid rehearsed at least a dozen different 
answers to such a question ; now a totally new 
and unprepared one slipped out before she had 
time to think. 

- “I should wot think of troubling you!'’ 

“ It would be no trouble,” he answered, in a tone 
as cold as her own. “On the contrary, it would 
be a great pleasure. You see, Harold is my brother, 
and very dear to me ! ” 

" Really 1 How very nice for him! It must 
be a comfort to him—such a wealth of brotherly 
•affection !" 

She spoke bitterly. The conversation was cer¬ 
tainly by no means hopeful at this stage. 

“ I am sorry to be unable to oblige you,” she 
said at last with a good deal of haughtiness. 

But Edmund still continued standing by the fire, 
gazing at her, as if waiting. He stood in silence, 
striving to enter into her-fccling.s, to understand her, 
ere he ventured another move. 

Suddenly, to his great surprise, and her evident 
embarrassment, a large, undignified tear rolled down 
the cheek of the Earl of Rosenthorpe’s daughter. 
It was unobtrusively removed by means of a tiny 
handkerchief; but two or three irrepressible drops 
immediately followed. She pushed away her 
writing, she looked towards the door. Now or 
never! He crossed the room; he seated himself 
by her. 

“ Lady Alice,” he said in his gentle voice, “ I 
am much older than you are; let me- speak to 
you as if you were my sister, not because I am 
Harold’s brother, but because I try to act to 
every woman, high or low, as if she were my 
sister. Do trust me as you might a brother; or 
♦f you think our positions too widely apart for 
that, at least trust me. that I am your friend—^your 
true friend.” 
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Then, as she made no answer, save half turning 
from him, and again raising the little handkerchief 
to her eyes, he continued: 

"You love Harold—tell yourself the truth; it is 
better, far.” 

"If I did love him still, it would be no use,” 
she murmured. 

“ Why } Because you have determined not 
to marry 'himYou think you are strong enough 
to make such a determination, and to keep to 
it without repenting when it is all too late! You 
are wrong! Your heart and conscience are incon¬ 
veniently tender; they cannot bear the sacrifice 
you demand of them. You will have to face life 
with a broken heart, if you persist in your resolu¬ 
tion, and with a hardened conscience. I would 
•rather face poverty with love, if I were you. You 
think it strange that with such views I should 
present myself to my father at this time. I was 
claimed; I did not claim. But I do not want 
to discuss' my conduct with you. I acted as I 
thought right, or I should not dare to remonstrate 
with you on doing this wrong which you will 
repent all your life. Do you know how long 
Harold has loved you? Do you realise what a 
shock his faith in womanhood, in love, and truth 
have received since learning that love and riches ’ 
ebb and flow together.-* You are angry. Nay, it 
is with yourself; you must despise yourself!” 

She was weeping undisguisedly, and almost 
hopelessly now. She was past considering how 
she looked, or what any one ‘would think of her 
who found them thus. She only knew, that every 
word he said was true. She had lost Harold, 
and she knew that life was henceforth empty for 
her. 

" Be true to yourself,” Edmund said after a pause, 
taking her unresisting hand. “ Be brave.” 
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“But what can I do now?” she asked un¬ 
decidedly. “Indeed, it is too late. He himself 
sees that it is impossible.” 

“Impossible for him to make the first advances, 
certainly. You must ask him to forgive your mean¬ 
ness, cowardice, weakness, call it what you will; 
then you will be happy. And what to do next I 
cannot tell you. The way will open. When you 
once make up your mind to go back to him, you 
will wish it were twice as hard, that you might 
show him that it could not keep you from him.” 

" Oh, I wish I could! ” said the girl. " Do 
not hate me. Do you think he hates me now.?” 

“ Hates you ! My poor child ! ” said Edmund, 
ready to weep for joy and sympathy. 

They were silent for a while, then he spoke 
again : 

“ When we are silly children, we think we shall 
marry princes and princesses, rich and fair, good 
and clever, with charming relations and delightful 
surroundings. When the love-god conies, instead 
of being laden with gifts, he is often empty-handed, 
and lo! he ever demands a sacrifice—a real sacrifice : 
perhaps the loss of caste or renunciation of wealth, 
perhaps the toleration of a circle of disagreeable 
people, or the blighting of ambition. And if the 
sacrifice be denied, and the love-god spreads his 
wings and leaves you sorrowfully, though rank, and 
wealth, and power be yours, yet you shall some 
day know that life passed out with him. Oh, the 
sacrifice is not painful when the god smiles on it! 
We only long for more to lay upon his altar. We 
would he had asked some more precious thing. 
It is sweet to offer upon the altar which Love 
lights ; for his are purifying flames, which burn 
up selfishness, and cowardice, and greed, and set 
the spirit free. There is r)p soul Union without 
such sacrifice. 
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“And, Alice/' he continued, “why should we 
expect all things .to our liking.? Look around! 
Every one has something to bear, something to 
.put up with; why are we to be excepted, favoured 
mortals.? Pray heaven only that we niay never 
have to bear loveless lives. Do not think I speak 
unknowingly. I have been nearly as bad as you, 
for I would not marry the girl I loved because I 
was too proud. I was poor, and she above me 
socially in the eyes of the world. I have had to 
make, my sacrifice. It is not painful.” 

Alice looked up with sudden resolve. The sun 
had come out from behind the clouds. Her mind 
was made up at last. She was as happy as a 
forgiven child. She felt changed, reborn, in.spired. 

“Oh, Edmund,” she said, “give him my love, 
if he will have it! ” 


CHAPTER III. 


Le vnni trdsor rempli de chariiies, 

Cest un groupe, pour vqus priant, 

D’enfants qu’on a trouves en larmes, 

Et qu’on a laisses souriant! 

Victor Huoo. 

“ Good-bye, Edmund ; then in a week or thereabouts 
I shall expect you again.” 

Thus Miss Haig spake to fhe tall young man 
who kissed her thin old cheek as they stood to¬ 
gether in the hall, waiting for the carriage which 
was to convey him to the station. 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Haig 1 ” said the Lady Mary. 
She was just entering the library^ as her sister- 
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quitted it, and now Miss Haig for the third or 
fourth time in five minutes trotted into the outer 
hall to see whether the staid old butler might not 
have forgotten to announce the arrival of the 
dog-cart, and the horse be standing in the cold. 

It was at this moment that Alice said farewell. 

“ You are writing to Harold,” she said, “ will 
you send him this note } I am so afraid of changing 
again ; and oh, I fio feel so ashamed of myself! ” 

. ” I am glad you feel ashamed, my child,” he 
said, taking her hand so kindly that she could 
not resent his words. " We all do, for something 
or other, at some time or other. I will take care 
he has the note, and I know that as soon as he 
can he will come straight to you to answer it in 
person. But he cannot leave my father until I 
have returned home, and I have business to do 
which will take a week at least. I promise you 
it shall be -done as quickly as possible. You 
must be brave and patient, and do not be too much 
ashamed of yourself. P'or my part I respect you 
more than I can tell you, and when Harold comes 
it will be all right! ” 

“ The dog-cart is here ; five minutes after time! 
You will lose the train, I fear!” cried Miss Haig 
in her quavering, agitated accents; and Edmund 
dropped the white hand with a parting pressure, 
and a few minutes after was spinning along the 
high-road. 

He arrived at the station thirty minutes before 
his train was due—a usual occurrence for guests at 
(irainton, owing to the nervous dread which tormented 
its kindly owner, lest any one from her house should 
lose a train. He was occupied, however, in writing 
a pencilled note to Harold, recording the events of 
the morning, and promising a speedy return, which 
should free the anxious‘lover from his filial duties, 
and send him to his Alice. Remembering the 
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pleasure he had felt when Harold had praised 
Blodwen, he expended some time and paper in a 
panegyric on the charms of his future sister-in-law. 

The train steamed in ; the passengers took their 
seats. Ere long Edmund was once more in his 
nativa land. 

Goodness gracious!” exclaimed Mrs. Jones, 
as she opened, the door that evening in answer 
to a familiar and imperative knock. " We began 
to think you were never coming back, sir! Well, 
well I come in—this way—to the kitchen, if you 
do not mind; your room is cold these damp 
days. Here is some one who will be glad to 
see you \” 

“What, James.?” No wonder Edmund was 
astonished, for the ragged James of the past 
looked very different now, arrayed in an old coat 
of Mr. Jones’s, and a decent pair of nether gar¬ 
ments. And how very much at home he .seemed 
here, sitting by the fire, rocking the cradle with 
his foot, while he read by the light of the small 
lamp on the table 1 

“ Yes; I have done my best to look after 
tho.se children for you, sir, seeing the interc.st you 
took in them, and I must say you have trained 
them wonderful. That James is as good as a 
girl, so quiet and useful, and a nice grateful temper, 
I will say.” 

The boy had risen with a face which beamed with 
joy and love. He .seized on Edmund’s hand. 

“ I knew you would come back 1 ” he exclaimed, 
with triumph ineffable. 

“ This really feels like coming home,” .said the 
young man, as Mrs. Jones bustled about preparing 
tea for him. I fear you will think him hopeles.sly 
plebeian, my reader; but instead of recalling with 
longing the grandeur of the Oaks, or the picturesque- 
ness of Grain ton, he was perfectly happy at that 
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moment in that shabby little kitehen, with Mrs. Jones, 
beatified by the pleasure of having given way to 
her charitable instincts ; with James, all bright in¬ 
telligence and loving gratitude; with the baby, 
mystic type of helplessness and peace (when asleep), 
dreaming, soft and warm in its wooden «radle. 
For at this moment he realised that the stately 
dining-room at the Oaks, the beiiutiful old library at 
Grainton, could never give him the .same sense of 
home which he felt in a single room, however humble, 
beneath the sheltering roof of which he had the right 
of gathering the homcles.s, on the hearth of which 
might burn the flame of love fraternal, .sending out 
light and_ warmth to the brothers and sisters in the 
darkness without. 

“Mrs. Jones has been like a mother to me, sir,” 
said James, when that good woman had departed 
to light a fire in Edmund’s room. “ She made the 
dinner beautiful for us on Christmas Day, and this 
coat is almost as good as new. She is a good one 
when you know her. I think sometimes perhaps 
every one is, only I never knew any of them till I 
knew you.” 

“ Did you all wonder what had become of me I 
I was very busy; I have been much occupied in 
mind and body. My father has been very ill, and 
I dared not leave him sooner, though I have been 
hoping to get away from day to day. Now I have 
a .short leave of absence, but I must be back again 
in a week; and I have to visit Pentref and several 
other places first. Why, what are you looking so 
gloomy for, James ? ” 

“You stayed three years at Llanfairydd,” he 
murmured. 

“Yes; and I dare say I shall spend thirty up 
here—if I live so long! But do hot talk of it 
to any one, James. Why, whatever is that" he 
added, turning to Mrs. Jones. 
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. “A parcel which came for you a week after 
you left. There wasn’t no letter with it, sir." 

‘‘ Oh, a week after I left; then tlierf is no hurry 
now.” 

He took the parcel ; it was addressed in the 
well-known writing of his sometime pupil, Blodwen 
Trevor. 

“If my rdom is ready, I will say good-night, 
for I am tired after my journey,” he said; and 
taking his lighted candle, he entered his room and 
shut the door. 

Then he cut the string and discovered a paste¬ 
board box containing a pile of knitted things, on 
the top of which lay a letter. Somehow or other 
he had never expected a letter ; his own carefully- 
worded epistle had not hinted at, or asked a reply. 

He turned hot and cold as he reflected how long 
this mi.ssivc had lain unan.swcred, the parcel un¬ 
acknowledged ! What would Blodwen be thinking 
of him, and her aunt too? But he had never 
dreamed that she would so^oon have responded to 
his appeal. Why, he would have thought those 
substantial woollen goods would have taken five or 
six times as long to make. He remembered Blod- 
wen’s little hands as utter strangers to the feminine 
art of sewing. It was with mingled pleasure and 
remorse that he finally opened the note with trembling 
fingers and read the few words it contained. 

Ah me! I suppose he pressed that paper to his 
lips, and forgot his troubled conscience, and every¬ 
thing in this world save his little love. I suppose 
he examined each article in that box, and knew 
by instinct which .she had made. I suppose he 
did not sleep much that night, but lay awake, pro¬ 
foundly happy. I do not know. I have never seen 
that letter, and though I know he has it -still, I have 
never liked to ask him for it; lovers are so selfish! 
either do I know what was in the letter which 
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he po.sted in answer to hers, next morning, before 
setting ofif for Pentref. 

He walked* there, partly because he preferred 
walking, andf partly because at that time no train 
ran anywhere near it. The pathway skirted tlie 
mountain-side, and was tolerably level, the quarries 
being at the same altitude as the lonely mountain 
village.. The weather was frosty, and the worn and 
narrow road, which generally presented the appear¬ 
ance of a mountain stream, was now more like a 
glacier. . By dint of keeping off it, and walking 
on the frozen moss and hard earth above, P.dmund 
made his way quickly through the clear mountain air, 
which cut like a knife, yet invigorated like a draught 
of wine. 

It was some hours'past midday when he reached 
his de.stination, and walked into the low-beamed 
kitchen of the little inn at Pentref. 

“ Glad to see you again, sir! ” cried the *old 
landlord, hurrying forward. “Is the other young 
gentleman with you, sir.^ But what a time to visit 
Pentref! We never expect a gentleman until April 
or May, and then it is artists or fishermen. And 
what weather we are having! And you do not 
look so strong as wlten you was here last; but 
you are tired, no doubt. I will have something hot 
for you in no time; and I will not aslc you into 
the parlour, sir, it is cold in winter.” 

“ Thanks; I must take my knapsack off. I 
.shall be here to-night, and perhaps to-morrow. 
How have you been getting on here lately? How 
are your friends the ‘ Rads.’ ? ” 

“ Well, it seems some change is come to the 
quarries, and the men are taken up Avith some new 
nonsense, learning things the same as gentlemen, 
they tell me—there is no end to their fancies; and 
the others are madder than ever, and say it is a 
plan of-the Tories to get them away from politics. 
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so that they may manage them easier at elections. 
There is some one behind it all, it seems, but wliat 
his reasons are nobody will agree.” 

“And what do you think? ” 

“ Pack of nonsense, sir! Why cannot the men 
enjoy themselves here quiet of an evening, without 
meddling with politics? And what good will all 
their learning do ? They cannpt make nothing 
by it! ” 

With such talk did the garrulous old man enter¬ 
tain Edmund. He found it not uninteresting. It 
was representative of a species of opposition to 
which he was exposed, and which required, there¬ 
fore, careful study on his part. 

It was about four o’clock when he left the inn 
and turned his steps towards the rectory. Half-an- 
hour later, accompanied by the rector and the clerk, 
he entered the church, and when they returned to 
the rectory, it was with a huge volume of parish 
registers. Apparently he found what was wanted 
without much trouble, for when he re-entered the 
inn late in the evening, he ordered his breakfast to 
be served early next morning, and announced his 
intention of walking on to Llanfairydd after it. 

He spent the remainder of the evening sorting 
and arranging papers, and writing letters—one to 
Harold, the other to his father. 

The former epistle was long, and apparently very 
easy to write. No one understands a lover like a 
lover. It was full of the praises of Alice, now 
and then relapsing into a rapture over Blodwen. 
Edmund had, in his former hasty note, impressed 
upon Harold the necessity for keeping up the im¬ 
pression in Alice’s mind that he was still, compara¬ 
tively speaking, a poor man. He was afraid that 
in his anxiety that he, Edmund, should, be appre¬ 
ciated, he might undeceive her at once, 

“To do so,” he wrote, “ would be rejection of. 
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licr generosity, and a refusal of the only reparation 
it is her power to make. It would endanger her 
loss of self-respect, and humiliate her needlessly; 
it would very probably lead to a reactionary feeling 
in her mind. 

“ I saw from the first that site loved you/^ he 
continued. “ She showed pretty plainly that she 
considered me as a base usurper who had sup¬ 
planted you ; and she could no more conceal her 
resentment against me, than she could control her 
blushes at your name. For Heaven’s sake, let her 
continue to think me the usurper! Do not, at 
any rate, risk explanations in a letter. I ask it 
as a personal favour. I shall be at home within 
a week, having worked hard to-day, and done all 
that was wanted here, as you will .see from our 
father’s letter; and when I' am at home you can 
go straight off to your Alice. She is so simple, 
and was so good and childlike, that I can only 
think her second to Blodwen, and am as happy 
on your account as on my own. 

“ To-morrow I shall be seeing my white flower 1 
To-morrow I shall walk up the hill, and through 
the pass, by the lake, and down the mountain, 
till the sea lies shining in the distance and then 
disappears again, and "Llanfairydd lies below ; and 
in a certain quaint old house I shall find a maid 
with sweet Welsh eyes. 

“ Prepare our father. I have mentioned it to 
him, but he does not know her; he would not 
believe what she is. I can write no more, only 
•sit and dream.” 

The letter to his father was not so long, yet 
it took longer to write. 

■ “ Dearest father,” it ran, “ I came here this after¬ 
noon, and the first thing I did was to call on the 
rector, a Mr. Morgan. The Mr. Llewelyn Jones 
whom you remember, died ten years ago, when 
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this man was appointed in his place. He was mo.st 
courteous and obliging; and. with the help of an 
old-clerk I soon found the register of your marriage 
with Ellin Pritchart, of which I have taken a copy. 
I have also a copy of my baptismal register, dated a 
year later. I had time to pay a visit to the little 
cottage on the hill-side, where I was.born, and where 
my mother spent her married life. I have made 
full inquiries about the farm where she was servant. 
None of the old family remain—the older members 
are dead, and the younger ones emigrated about 
five years ago to Patagonia. The present tenants 
come from the next county, and are regarded as 
foreigners in Pentref. Strange to say, Harold and 
I spent a night there la§t autumn, in the hay-barn. 
It seemed strangely familiar to me then. I must 
have often visited it as a babe with my mother, to 
whom you have told me they were so good. I 
saw the graves of the old people in the churchyard : 
the graves of my mother’s parents too, who died 
within a few months of each oilier, when she could 
not have been more than ten years old. 

“ On my way home I .shall got Miss Haig to lend 
me the diary I spoke of; and then you will have 
every link in -the stor}'. 

“ It feels like living in a dream to be here, where 
my niother ran about as a careless child, and grew 
up to listen for the sound of your horse’s hoofs 
as you rode down the mountain-side to meet 
her! 

“Dear father, if I could but comfort you for 
all the sorrows of the past, the happiest man aliYe 
would be 

“ Your Son,' 

“Edmund.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


(His) endurance was mingled with a self-discontent which, 
if we know how to be candid, we shall confess to make more 
than half our bitterness under grievances. ... It always 
remains true that if we had been greater, circumstance would 
have been less strong against us.—G i^OR(;k Eliot. 

“And what does Edmund, say in your letter?” 
asked old Mr. Price, as he folded up the missive 
just given, and put it down by his side. 

“In mine?” replied Harold confusedly. “Oh, 
it is mostly about the Lady Alice Rochert—the 
young lady whom I hope to marry some day. She 
is-staying with Miss Haig, where lidmund spent 
Tuesday night, you know—and he wrote to tell 
me how much he liked her.’’ 

“ 1 have not heard much about her,” said the 
old man peevishly. “But you never did- tell me 
much of jfour affairs.” 

This was unjust. Many a time had poor Harold’s 
confidences been all too rudely repulsed. But he 
was far too happy at that moment to care -to justify 
himself. 

• “ When we hoped that Edmund would take the 

place of elder brother, I did not think it of any 
*use to contemplate or discuss such an alliance,” 
he answered gently. “ But yesterday,” he con¬ 
tinued) with a glow of triumph, “ I heard from her, 
and she says the difference in my prospects makes 
no difference in her love. If she does not marry 
me, she will marry no one.” 

“No. doubt Edmund has told her that there is 
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no difference in your position—that he has refused 
to stand in your way.^’ 

“ No, indeed, father. She knows nothing of 
that. She thinks that I am poor, and that he is 
tha rich man you would like him to be, and that 
I, too, wished him to be.” 

“ Well, well! Do not .speak so violently. When 
will he be back again 

“ Monday or Tuesdax’, I suppose.” 

“Not till then.? What does he want down 
there.? What is he about ? He seems to have 
done all I needed at Pentref in one day. Here are 
the copies of the registers. Why doe.s he not come 
straight home?” 

“ Father, do you remember his telling you about 
a Miss Trevor—‘Miss Blodwen Trevor, the niece of 
your old friend, Mr. William .?” 

“ No; he never told me anything about her.” 

“Ah, yes—he tried to; but you were so weak, 
and perhaps you do not remember.” 

“Well—what about her?.” interrupted the old 
man. 

“ He loves her; and now that he is to have a 
settled income of his own he means to marry her, 
or, at least, to be engaged to her. He is going to 
see her brother before returning, to arrange matters, 
and the girl herself.” 

“Oh, every one before returning to me. It is 
natural, I suppose,” said the invalid bitterly. 

Such speeches were of common occurrence when 
Harold acted as nurse. His father never troubled 
to control his irritation in his presence. Edmund 
alone exercised a calming influence over, his fretted 
spirit. 

“ So, it is to be an earPs daughter for you, and 
a simple Welsh- girl for him. Settled income, in¬ 
deed ! What a sum ! A beggarly pittance 1 ” 

“ It is as much as he will take, father. And 

u 
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you know that, once, he said he would take nothing 
at all.” 

“ Oh yes! Yoti are well content with his 
moderation, no doubt.^’ 

“ Content! ” cried Harold suddenly, and without 
warning, goaded past endurance. “ I tell you one 
thing—I am content never to touch a penny of 
your money. You can keep it, or spend it, or 
leave it as you like, for all / care; but I will no 
more touch it than Edmund. You have been un¬ 
just to me all my life,’' he continued, in an agitated 
voice. “Who was it who found Edmund for you 
Was it not I who .saw Simmons about the new 
will, and brougiit him down here for the purpose 
of enriching Edmund and impoverishing myself? 
Is it my fault that the plan failed? You have 
given Edmund all your love, and think to make 
things equal by giving me the money that he will 
not have. Do you think / have no independence? 
If this girl, this earl’s daughter, is not afraid of 
poverty, do you think I am ? All my life long 
1 have asked nothing of you save your love. You 
'have given me money, with suspicion and distrust, 
with insinuations and innuendoes, which I have had 
to bear because you are my father. Keep your 
money—I hate it! ” 

He was terribly agitated. Only ten minutes 
before he had been perfectly happy; but the varied 
emotions of the last few weeks had weakened him, 
physically and mentally. The strain of perpetual 
worry, the constant hints that he had connived 
at Edmund’s rejection of his own proposals, the 
disappointment of finding that he was not admitted 
to a share of his father’s afifectioiis, even as the 
instrument of Edmund’s return — all these were 
suddenly too -much for him. The electric spark 
of one bitter speech fell on the smouldering embers 
of just resentment, of long-suppressed indignation ; 
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and now the fierce flame sprang up, and in its red 
light all stood out clear. The loved son was 
found ; he was no longer needed ; Alice loved him 
without his father’s wealtli—then what did he care 
for it ? 

He had walked to the farthest window with a 
quick, excited tread. 

His father, wrapped in his heavy dressing-gown, 
watched him from his seat by the fire without 
speaking. Slowly the pitiable tears of old age stole 
down his wrinkled cheeks. 

“You neither of you love me/' he said at last in 
his quavering accents. “ Fighting over my money I 
You had better spend it on my funeral ; it has done 
me no good. When 1 wanted it I could not get it, 
and when I had lost Edmund and did not care about 
it, I had plenty. And now that I have got him again 
he will have none of it; he will live like a beggar, and 
marry a poor girl. All the good it has done, to send 
you to Eton and Oxford, and make you fit to marry 
an earl’s daughter ! ” 

“ It will have nothing to do with my marriage,” 
said Harold in a quieter tone from his window'. “ It 
purchases no more advantages for me, since you 
grudge them .so much. Listen, father," he added, 
turning towards the sad, stooping figure, and speak¬ 
ing in a gentler tone. “ No one can prevent you from 
leaving it as you like. Leave it all to Edmund ; 
whether he founds a dozen scholarships or gives it 
to the Belchley Brothers, he w'ill do nothing but 
good with it, I know. And forgive me, I spoke 
harshly to you just now." 

“ When I am so ill and weak,” whimpered the old 
man. “ But of course I cannot say a peevish word 
without your flaring up. Send Dr. Brown to sit with 
me, and go.” 

And Harold went down saddened and remorseful 
He felt that he had been so deeply w’ounded, so 

u 2 
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cruelly hurt, that he could never again be reconciled 
to the idea of inheriting the property to which he 
had formerly looked forward as natural and right. 
]'or the first time he felt ready to regret that he 
had ever met Edmund. Such a thought had never 
before occurred, consciously at any rate. Even when 
he had given up all hope of marrying Alice, he 
had been sustained by the thought that his brother 
and Blodwen would profit by his self-abnegation. 
Now the sacrifice was forced upon him by sheer 
pride and self-respect; it was no longer love that 
brought it about, but the meanest suspicions, the most 
flagrant insinuations, the most ungrounded mistrust. 
The sacrifice w<is forced upon him, and no one 
would profit by it. Why, then, had he ever met this 
brother ? 

“ Oh, wretch that I am ! ” he exclaimed, “ for does 
not Alice write: ‘ 1 never loved you before as I do 
now. It is all through Edmund. ... He has given 
me courage, and I know now that I am yours for 
ever, whether we marry or not! ’ And Blodwen, too. 
Would Edmund ever have known of her love if we 
had not met? Forgive me, brother!” he sighed. 
And sitting gazing into the fire, he finally fell 
asleep. 

He was roused presently by the entrance of 
the doctor. 

“Your father is in bed and asleep now quiellj', 
so I have come down for a little chat. What in 
the world made you foolish enough to discuss 
business matters with him, Harold ? It was dan¬ 
gerous work ; he was terribly excited, and seemed 
to think you were angry with him for something 
or other.” 

“ I was angry, doctor,” said poor Harold peni¬ 
tently, and looking very much ashamed of him¬ 
self. 

“R'eally, if I had thought you such a bad 
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tempered fellow that you could not stand a few 
cross words from a sick man, and he your father, 
I should never have trusted you with him. I should 
have asked that nice elder brother of yoiirs to have 
stayed, and sent you to do whatever he wanted in 
Wales.^’ 

" It was very foolish, I know,” said Harold 
humbly. 

“ Well, do not let it happen again. Or if you 
cannot keep your temper, just .send for .some one 
else to nurse my patient. You had better go 
upstairs now, for I have to go home to see poor old 
Jennings; but I shall be back in an hour or two, 
and I think he will .'<leep. If he wakes up and 
seems excited at the sight of you, William had better 
sit with him.” 

And the doctor .strode away, wondering what 
could have occurred to so strongly provoke his 
ea.sy-tempcred young friend at such a crisis. 

As for Harold, he .sat gazing into the fire for 
some moments before going upstains. 

The red flame of anger had died down ; his 
.soul lay in shadow ; all his life looked dark, f'or 
though he could not doubt the evident sincerity 
of Alice’s note, which had filled him with such 
ecstasy the day before, he could not but feel that 
hers was a nature which would feel keenly the 
protracted delays and the inevitable worry of the 
.struggle which must ensue ere her people would 
consent to her engagement with him. He realised 
gloomily the difficulties which lay in his way. How 
apply for her hand when he had renounced all 
claim to it? How come forward again unless on 
the old tcrm.s, in the old position which he had 
just hastily renounced ? 

In answering Alice’s note he had not undeceived 
her as to his and Edmund^s relative positions; 
realising the delicacy of her position, he had not 
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dwelt on the future. If I could only get hold of 
that letter, I expect that I should find it full of 
nothing but love and such-like, from beginning to 
end ; but I have never .seen the letter any more 
than the one to which it was written in answer. 

It was plainly useless sitting there by the fire. 
He rose*, and as he passed the writing-table he 
took up a sheet of paper lying on the desk and 
tore it in pieces. It was the rough draft of a 
letter to the earl, informing him of Edmund’s 
renunciation of his place as elder brother, which 
left him, Harold, in his old position, once more 
enabling him to think of applying for the hand of 
the Lady Alice. 

He sighed as he walked upstairs, looking round 
the large hall. I have never regarded the Oaks as in 
any way a beautiful or even attractive house ; but it 
had been Harold’s home. He had spent most of his 
life there; it was associated with long holidays and 
sunny vacations. It was with a pang that he thought 
of it passing into the hands of strangers. He would 
not have minded looking forward to a time when 
Edmund and Blodwen’s children should run about its 
corridors ; but that time could never come, Edmund 
had soon dispelled that dream for ever, and he had 
now lost his inheritance not by accident or misfortune, 
but through injustice and unkindness on one side, 
impatience and resentfulness on the other. He had 
been goaded into renouncing all part or share in it, 
and now for the first time he felt how dear it was to 
him. 

• He was too depressed to think of the future which 
he had contemplated carving out for himself a few 
weeks before. Those plans had been made under the 
stimulus of an unselfish renunciation in favour of a 
brother, different far from this forced and petulant 
renunciation made in a moment of anger and excite¬ 
ment, from the reaction of which he now suffered; 
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His nerves were all unstrung. He longed inexpres¬ 
sibly for Edmund. 

All was quiet in his father’s room. Harold took 
a book and sat down in his old place by the bed ; but 
he did not attempt to read. 

William entered at the end of an hour, bearing a 
cup of arrowroot which he administered to the patient, 
who had just opened his eyes. Then, as he retired 
with the empty cup, Harold, obeying a sign from his 
father, propped him up with pillows and waited 
anxiously for his first words. 

“You need not stay here to watch me. It is no 
pleasure to you. You had better go away, since you 
hate me! ” 

“Oh no, it is a great pleasure to me to be with 
you,” .said Harold soothingly, tiying to look as 
cheerful as possible, with his pale face and sad 
eyes. 

“ I know better than that. You are trying to 
set Edmund against me, trying to make him angry 
with me. He w<ll never forgive me if you do not 
have everything.' Common honesty he calls it. He 
proved it too, but I do not remember, I cannot 
remember. Ah, you want to make him hate me 
like you hate me.” 

“ Oh, do not say such things, father! They arc 
not true. Try to keep quiet, and do not think of 
them. Edmund and I both love you, and that is 
why I was angry when you thought I only wanted 
jiour money. But do not fret about it now; I will 
do anything you like ; I will go away when Edmund 
comes home, and then you and he will be happy 
together.” 

Harold spoke all in good faith, compassionately 
as one might to a sick child. He was dismayed 
at the effect of his offer. 

:n;/‘You will go away! You know that will set 
him against me for ever. He loves you better 
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than me; he will never forgive me ; he will leave 
me again." Oh, you will break my heart between 
you! ” 

“I will do anything you like, father, if you will 
try- to be quiet, and rest now. Let me read aloud 
to you, it may send you off to sleep.” 

“Anything I like! Then why did you say you 
would not have my money and the Oaks Why 
do you try to make Edmund angry ” 

“If you want me to have your money and the 
Oaks I will take them,” said Harold .slowly, with 
evident effort and distaste. “Whether I take them 
or not you will think equally unjustly of me, so it 
will make no difference.” 

“Yes, it will make a difference, becau.se h'dmund 
wi.shes it,” was the answer ; and within two minutes 
the old man slept. And Harold sat marvelling at 
the strange selfishness, the strange hardness of his 
father towards all but Edmund. 

His head was aching, and he felt too tired to 
think. He lay back in his chair and fell into a 
state betw’een .sleeping and waking, until ‘ he heard 
the doctor downstairs. Then he rose, and seeing 
his father’s long, slim hand lying out on the eider¬ 
down, he stooped and kissed it ere leaving the 
room. 

“Good-night, father,” he whispered, as the eye¬ 
lids opened. 

“It is all right, is it not, Harold? Nothing to 
vex Edmund ? You are kind now—a kind bo};;; 
if I had not lost Edmund I might have loved you 
lOO.” His speech died off in a confused murmur 
as his eyes closed. He was very sleepy. 

And poor Harold was touched almost to tears 
by these few words ; they were the most affectionate 
of any that his father had ever addressed to 
him 1 

“ Do you think he is worse ? ” he asked anxiously 
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of the doctor^ when that iniportant functionary 
joined him in the drawing-room, after examining tlie 
patient’s pulse. 

“ A little more excited and irregular than before : 
but nothing to speak of. No, I do not think you 
have done any serious harm this time. But all 
business or exciting topics must be left till he is 
stronger. Of course I can quite understand that 
you feel anxious and worried ; we all .sympathise 
with you, Harold. It is extremely trying to have 
an elder brother suddenly turn up, at your time of 
life. But wc must hope the best; he does not 
look like a vulgar grasping fellow ; he has a pre- 
pos.se.ssing face. But our interests are naturally 
with you and not with him. 1 do not at all wonder 
that you are desirous of having things settled, or 
at least of knowing your own position.” 

“Dr. Brown,” interrupted Harold, “you do 
not know what you are talking about! I often 
think that I .should not care to live if Edmund 
were not my brother! He is the noblest man I 
know. And the subject of the argument between 
my father and me was occasioned, as it happens, by 
ICdmund’s refusal to profit by any change in his out¬ 
ward circumstances from his relationship. My father 
suspected me of having instigated this refusal, 
or of being at lea.st well satisfied with it; and 
I do not know what was the matter with me, 
but I could not bear such an accusation.” 

“ My dear boy, your nerves are all unstrung, or 
you would not have taken a sick man’s fancy to 
heart. But you surprise me about your brother. 
What in the world is his motive ” 

“ What, indeed ? ” cried Harold bitterly. “ There 
are more things in heaven and earth than your 
philosophy dreams of. Speculate as you may, you 
will never find his motive; his soul does not 
belong-” He broke off suddenly, saying peni- 
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tently: “ Doctor, I do not know why I am so 
terribly irritable to-night; you must excuse me.” 

“ Ah, I can explain it, perhaps. You are simply 
worn out, my young friend. To continue, you were 
about to say that your brother’s soul belonged to 
a sphere unknown to mine. You arc not far from 
right, maybe, but I have had glimpses of that 
sphere of noble spirits; I have loved some who 
dwelt there; I have been drawn by them into it 
at times—for brief enough space, God knows. I 
can readily believe that your brother belongs to 
it; but there is no need for you to be offended if 
I continue to take a greater interest in an ordinary 
young man like you, whom I have seen through 
the measles, and whooping-cough, and such mundane 
afflictions. 

“And I am sincerely glad to hear that your 
brother’s arrival makes no difference in your position, 
that we shall have you here at the Oaks after your 
father. You were brought up to expect it, and I 
think it is justice, if it is not primogeniture. And 
I hope now that you will not go emulating your 
brother in generosity, and tormenting yourself with 
doubts about • supplanting him. Just accept grate¬ 
fully what you have always looked forward to as 
natural and right. Your father has always said 
that all his success in Australia was due to your 
grandparents, so your elder brother is really acting 
with justice only—hardly generosity. But, although 
I say only, justice is, mind you, the rarer virtue, a||d 
far the greater. People are fond enough of gene¬ 
rously offering privileges where they withhold rights 
’—it is a cheap generosity. 

“ No, no; do not go muddling your brains with 
overetrained notions of unselfishness and renuncia¬ 
tion. Go to bed now, and if you look so pale to¬ 
morrow I must see about a course of tonics, and 
send you off for a change. You have no right to 
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trifle with your constitution; you used to be as 
healthy a young fellow as ever I saw^ but w'orry 
does not suit you. Now, off with you! ” 

And as Harold departed, the worthy doctor 
removed his spectacles, and spent somfe time in 
polishing up the moist glasses. He was thinking 
of that sphere of blessed souls, where dear lost 
loved ones watched even over, him, struggling amid 
the lights and shadows of this little earth. 


CHAPTER V. 


Allez-vous-en, allcz, allcz, 

Soucy, soing, et melancolie ! 

Charles d’Orl^ans. 

Towards the end of January we, in Wales, often 
enjoy a few days of almost summer weather—a fore- 
• taste of the bright days to come—^which keep us 
alive through our long winter. It is a brief inter¬ 
regnum of sunshine and soft warm air, coming in 
the midst of snow and rain. These last may close 
around us again, February mists may shut out the 
sunshine, and March winds strike cold upon us ; 
but, for all that, we are cheered by our fleeting 
vision of Spring. For has she not left behind 
tokens that she will come again ? 

It is in these days that the snowdrops open, 
and the crocus wake—nay, last year, I gathered 
primroses in the sheltered dingle, w'hile the hills 
were yet snowclad, in the first month of the New 
Year. 

“ I giorni della merla,” is the pretty name given 
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to this burst of sunshine in the winter by the 
country folk of Lombardy, alluding to a pretty 
legend of a presumptuous blackbird, who cried out 
at this season, fancying winter over: “I will fear 
God no longer! ” He was starved to death 
eventually, I believe ; but he was partly right. It 
is a season when we may lo'oe', but when we rise 
from winter depression with a glad rebound, and 
fear no longer. 

Tell us not that winter is not yet gone ; we 
care not; spring is here, witli such fulness of life, 
and sound, and sweet perfumes, that we could live 
through another winter, through two such winters, 
to reach the spring at the end. 

But never had blackbird and thrush sung more 
loudly, never had the sun beamed more benignantly ; 
never had the snowy mountains and the blue sky 
looked more dazzlingly beautiful than they did at 
the end of this particular January of which we write. 

Blodwen felt as if she could do nothing but 
sing and dance for joy. Her books were put 
away—it was a mere waste of time to stay indoors. 
There is a childishness about Celtic nature which 
lends itself to a joy as simple and unreasoning, 
as spontaneous and free from self-consciousness as 
the joy of new-born lambs that spring about in 
the warm sunshine on the soft-turfed hills ; a joy 
that refuses to be analysed, that is but the joy 
of living, the pleasure of existence in a land, 
than which in early spring, heaven itself cannot 
be more beautiful. 

Thus Blodwen would have gone singing through 
the woods on the first of these fine day.s, even 
though she had had no letter from Edmund lying 
in her pocket. 

And conversely, had that day been all mist 
and east wind, she would have been singing just 
as sweetly in the house, for that letter was to 
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her as the giorni della merla; it told her that 
summer was behind the long winter of silence and 
separation. 

Through the bare woods her voice came ringing 
—Welsh people always sing when they are happy 
—snatches of old songs, gay improvisations, as un¬ 
studied, as full of pure delight in living as song 
of any lark. 

Through the woods she came, where the leaf- 
buds waxed large in the sunshine, and the pinkish 
tinge in the birch-trees and lime-tree tops showed 
that Spring had kissed their delicate tracery, which 
looked like lace against the deep blue sky. Through 
the woods, where the moss is green, intense green 
where the snow has melted, and the firs and 
spruces shine wonderfully after their winter cleans¬ 
ing. All speaks of young life, of hope, of love. 
Oh, it is a glorious time when Spring first comes 
wandering round, peeping into every nook and 
corner to sec what mischief Winter has done, 
changing all with her sweet inconstant smile, and 
rosy vivifying fingers, making all manner of pre¬ 
parations for her speedy return. The country never 
looks quite so dismal again after her first flying 
visit, for she leaves sweet pledges of her coming 
again—budding flowers and swelling twigs, running 
brooks and singing birds. 

So Blodwen felt she never could be unhappy 
again. Edmund was coming. He still thought 
of her; he had never forgotten her. And when 
she told him how she had missed him, surely he 
would never leave her again for so long without 
a word. 

"The winter is over and gone ! ” .shrilled down 
the hill-side. 

“ Le temps a laissi^ son manteau 
De vent, de froidure, et de plujc/’ 

re-echoed through the garden. 
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“ Really, one would think )‘ou had gone mad, 
Blodwen,” her aunt remarked reprovingly, as the 
girl entered the house hatless and breathless, 
licr hands full of ivy and moss, and her face of 
sunshine. 

'‘Oh, the sunshine has got into my head, that 
is all,” laughed the niece. Do come out—how 
can you bear to stay in on such a day I really 
do hate the house. 1 wish I could live out of doors 
—except when it rains. I wish the house could 
be taken to pieces and put into a box on fine 
days, or that it would disappear into space every 
time we did not want it. Then you would be 
forced out.” 

Certainly Welsh girls can talk the most utter 
nonsense; I have heard them myself. A little bit 
of sunshine, a whiff of sea air, and as Miss Trevor 
says, one would think them gone mad. 

II n’y a beste, ne oyseau, 

Ou’en son jai'gon nc chantc ou crie ! 

The quaint old French floated back as Blodwen 
danced off. Such unmeaning exuberance of pleasure, 
such sheer madness of delight would have been 
incomprehensible to the Lady Alice; but she, again, 
was equally a stranger to those terrible fits of un¬ 
reasoning sadness that sometimes swept the soul of 
this child of Nature. 

Miss Trevor was, as a rule, indulgent enough 
to such outbursts of childish gaiety. But on this 
particular morning, she looked disapproving. The 
root of the matter was her uncertainty as to whether 
this change of spirits was altogether owing to the 
cheering weather, or whether it might not arise 
from a certain letter which Blodwen had received 
that morning with sudden outburst of smiles and 
blushes, with shining eyes, and sudden loss of 
appetite. 
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Miss Trevor had, at one lime, been angry with 
Edmund on account of his abrupt departure ; but as 
time passed, and she marked the languor and de¬ 
pression which crept over her niece, she began to 
ieel vaguely that the handsome young schoolmaster 
had not left a day too soon. Now he was actually 
returning—and lo! the girl was a new creature 
already, full of joy, and laughter, and .song. What 
could it all mean .? Why was he returning ? Could 
it be that he was aspiring to her hand ? It is no 
wonder that Miss Trevor looked perturbed, with 
such thoughts troubling her poor, bewildered, narrow 
soul. 

She had no comfort in thinking of Harold j for 
how strangely he was behaving!—by no means like 
a lover. His father’s illness must have turned ere 
this one way or the other, and yet no word of him 
beyond the hurried note which had announced his 
arrival home. Was it possible that he had proposed 
to Blodwen and been refused? Or could it be, that 
between him and her existed nothing more than the 
pure friendship of which Blodwen had constantly 
told her? Was such a thing possible? Not in 
Miss Trevor’s experience. At any rate, it was very 
vexing, and out of all the chaos of doubts and 
perplexities, the most annoying thing of all was 
Edmund's advent that evening. 

“ You must take care to keep Mr. Haig in his 
place,” she said to the girl. It was later on in the 
day, when the sun had set reluctant, but at his 
usual hour, for all the soft persuasion of young 
Spring. "I think it is uncommonly cool of him 
giving us notice that he is coming, in this way.” 

“Why, auntie! You, who talk 6f old Welsh 
hospitality! ” 

“ Yes; but I do not forget how strangely he 
left. You may be sure there was some reason for 
it. At any rate, no one has ever been able to 
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explain it. It did not look well, I always said, 
so I do hope you will not be foolish. I shall 
just tell him my mind about his leaving you 
till now without a word of thanks for all that 
work; and the pounds of wool there was in it, 
too!" 

“Why, you know I read }’ou how that was, 
from his letter,” cried Blodwen. “ How could he 
write when he was away, and had never received 
the parcel ? As for his leaving Llanfairydd, you 
know perfectly well that if he had left behind 
him a debt of fourpcnce, it would have been talked 
of through the place. / have never heard a word 
again.st him, and it is not for want of gossips in 
the parish! I believe if the Angel Gabriel came 
down here, these people would think he had ‘a 
reason ’ for leaving heaven so quickly ; and on his 
departure they would .search their houses for six 
months at least, lest he should have taken a fancy 
to some paltry treasure.^’ 

“ Well, don’t get excited ! I’m sure I can’t see 
why you should mind what people say of the 
schoolmaster, he is nothing to you ; and I don’t 
like to hear you talking of angels in that way, 
it’s not right.” 

And Miss Trevor left the room victorious; the 
young girl’s heart chilled by the thought, “he is 
nothing to you.” Nothing, save a revelation of 
the Divine in the human ; nothing, save her other 
half, her twin soul, her star, whose distant light 
guided her through the perilous passage of life; 
her angel, who, when he walked beside her, made 
earth heaven. Was it not enough I Is not this 
enough? Ah, yes; what is there in a name, a 
word, that we should yearn to call our lover, wife, 
or husband? Soul union does not demand marriage. 
It may exist between two human hearts severed 
for ever on e^rth—two aching, longing, human hearts. 
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Cruel Winter may laugh to scorn the brief giorni 
della merla, but laugh as he may, he can never 
again entirely reconquer earth ere Spring • returns 
in strength and glory—returns to stay. So it is 
with our souls. United once, naught can. break the 
bond—each loving heart may ache apart through 
all its separate life; but the long frost shall break, 
and spring eternal dawn, and the freed souls shall 
rush together as frozen streams, beneath the sun’s 
kisses, rush mingling in one river away to the .sea. 

So the young girl sat in the wide window- 
■seat of the hall, and darkness fell, and the firelight 
glowed, and sent sudden shadows out on the 
polished floor, shadows and lights which danced 
together like the sad and joyful thoughts in the 
Celtic soul. And the birds ceased from singing, 
and silence reigned without, and the stars looked 
forth, and the moon arose, and still no sound 
of approaching feet. And the flames leapt up in 
forked tongues, and shed a lurid light on the 
triptych where St. Joseph lay a-dying, and the 
Virgin knelt, pale and sorrowful. 

Ah, was not that a sound—a quick, light step? 

How the shadows play on the flower-face; how 
large and dark the speaking eyes become; how 
the perfect lips part, like the petals of an open¬ 
ing bud! She is at the door, the cold air 
rushes in. What is he to her—he, the poor school¬ 
master ? 

“Oh, my love, my love.” 

Come away quick! Stay not with curious eye, 
with jesting tongue, with envious heart 1 “ Moi, 

pour un peu d’amour, je donnerais mes jours.” 
Come away! What have we to do' with them ? 
we who have heard through the night-wind that 
sad refrain: 

Comment vis-tu—toi qui n’a pas d’amour? 

K 
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CHAPTER VI. 

How chances mock, 

And chant'es fill the cup of alteration 
With divers liquors ! Oh, if this were seen, 

The happiest youth, viewing his progress through, 

What perils past, what crosses to ensue, 

Would shut the book, and sit him down and die. 

Shakespeare. 

It was next evening that Edmund told Blodwen the 
history of his parents, and as he told it they sat 
together affianced lovers. He had .seen her brother 
that morning at Pengwr, and she had pleaded with 
her aunt, and the thing was done. They sat together 
in the great chimney, his arm was round her waist, 
her head rested on his shoulder, the fire burned 
contentedly. 

‘'You must tell it me all, from the very begin¬ 
ning,” she said. “I want to know all about your 
parents now.” 

“Well, you shall then,” said this intelligent 
young man, fondly stroking the little head on his 
shoulder. 

“ My father was not only a Welshman, but from 
Merionethshire, you will be glad to hear. He was 
born in an old house something like this, only not 
so nice, in the next parish, on the other side of 
Pengwr. He was an only son, and his sisters were 
much older than he was, and never understood him, 
I fancy. His great friend was one of your uncles, 
Mr. William Trevor. Do you remember him, 
Blodwen ? ” 

“ I think I do; he used to give me nuts. But 
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do not ask me any questions. I like to hear you 
talking straight on.” 

" Well, we will continue I ” says Edmund, after 
a brief pause, employed in a most foolish manner, 

"These two young men were extremely high- 
spirited ; they were young, and strong, and healthy; 
they were very happy, and perhaps equally foolish. 
At any rate, they contrived to get into a great 
deal of trouble, and to spend what was, for them, 
large sums of money. Their fathers frowned, their 
mothers lamented. Some prophesied that they would 
come to a bad end; others that they would settle 
down in time and become a credit to their families. 

“Years passed, and your uncle became a rising 
young lawyer in Pengwr—^your brother succeeded to 
his business—and my father tried many professions, 
but stuck to none. No more was heard of his wild 
exploits; but he would often be away from home 
for weeks together, no one knowing his whereabouts, 
except William Trevor, His return home was 
always the signal for a demand for money; often 
stormily refused by his father, but generally obtained 
in the end through the intervention of^is mother 
or sisters. 

“Both these young men had played with love 
as with other holy things. Your uncle became love- 
proof ; he used to boast in the process; he never 
married. My father was of softer nature. He fell 
deeply and truly in love, finally, with a poor girl 
who lived far from here, in a mountain farm near 
Pentref. In those days there was hardly any com¬ 
munication between lonely country districts. He 
spent long months in that high mountain valley 
without any one suspecting who he wasj or whence he 
came. William Trevor helped, of course, to keep his 
own people off the track, and on his occasional visits 
home, he represented himself as just returned from 
England or the Continent 
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"My mother, though a poor farm servant, was 
good and honest. To satisfy her, and because he 
loved her dearly with all the passion of his wayward 
heart, he married her in Pentref Church. The old 
rector knew him, but winked at the thing, per¬ 
suaded thereto by more than words, I fear. I have 
a copy of the marriage register; all the witnesses 
are dead, all save my father. 

" I was the child of that wild, strange love. I 
was born on that mountain plain. . High up on 
the hill we lived, my mother and J, in a tiny, 
whitewashed cottage, far removed from sight of 
man. And there I learned to listen for the sound 
of my father’s horse as he rode down the hill-side, 
por some time they were very happy, perfectly happy. 
My mother was an orphan, and she had no friends 
with whom to trust her story. A few poor hill-folk 
.saw my father occasionally on his visits to the cot¬ 
tage ; but none knew who he was nor whence he came 
—neither did any of them greatly ca,re—he was 
supposed to be an Englishman, so they avoided 
them. 

" But, as time went on, your uncle became anxious 
that my faffler should speak to his parents and get 
something, however small, in the shape of an income 
settled on him. He urged that the .secret could not 
be kept for ever, and that its discovery would place 
him in an awkward position, unless he would set 
to work to gain a livelihood independently of his 
people. My grandfather, however, was so much 
embittered against his son that he laughed to scorn 
the request for a settled income, and even refused to 
start him in any business or profession until he 
should have proved his sincerity of resolve by 
steady perseverance in some other occupation than 
scouring the country in pursuit of pleasure. 

“ Then it was that William Trevor came forward 
and offered a place in his office at a moderate salary. 
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With him my father worked for a year, only paying 
occasional short visits to my mother and me. But 
he was very miserable. His debts had accumulated, 
and he was forced to apply to his father for help. A 
terrible scene ensued : 

“‘All the help you shall have from me is your 
passage to Australia! ’ said the old man. And 
though many pleaded with him, he was inexor¬ 
able. 

“ My father rode away one night to bid a long 
farewell to wife and child. I was then about 
two and a half years old. William Trevor had 
promised to look after our frugal wants, and 
my father was to send for us as soon as he 
had got work. He was off for London ; his 
passage was taken ; he sailed with a bitter 
heart. 

“ He had not yet settled down in Australia when 
he received a letter forwarded from London. He 
had spent a few days there with friends before 
setting off on his voyage, and they, seeing the 
letter marked ‘ Important,’ had sent it on by the 
next mail. It had arrived in London .some time 
after he had left. It was written by my poor 
little mother from a workhouse in Shropshire. 
Seized with a sudden panic when her husband left 
her, and totally ignorant of distance and locality, 
she had actually set out to walk to London, bear¬ 
ing me in her arms, and hoping to join my father 
before he sailed. She was well-nigh exhausted ere 
she reached Oswestry, and had been ill for ten days 
in the workhouse there. Her small sum of money 
had been spent on the way, her youth and inex¬ 
perience having no doubt been imposed upon. She 
wrote that she w^as dying, and baby, too, had been 
ill ; that she prayed he (my father) might be 
happier and more successful without, than he had 
been with them. She felt she could not last many 
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weeks longer. The letter is written in Welsh, of 
course. It is very pathetic. 

“ Do not weep,. my darling ! It is long years 
since that was all over! There are parts of it 
which seem as if my father’s passionate love for 
her had been clouded by his troubles fti the latter 
part of their married life. She seems to have 
wished him to acknowledge her publicly, and this 
he constantly refused, through fear of his parents. 
But they were both filled with love of, and admira¬ 
tion for, ‘-the baby.’ ‘Your darling Edmund,’ she 
writes, ‘you will mourn for him and his mother, I 
know.’ 

“My poor father was in a terrible state when 
he received this letter. He had no money to return 
to England, and, indeed, it was now some months 
since the letter had been written by my mother. 
It was probably all over long ere he had read her 
last words. He wrote to William Trevor, appeal¬ 
ing to him by all they held sacred in their friend¬ 
ship to find his wife and child for him. And your 
uncle did his utmost. He traced my mother and 
me by description, not by name. She seems to 
have been very chary of mentioning her name, 
probably fthrough motives of prudence ; or perhaps 
she was ashamed that her husband’s wife and child 
should be wandering homeless through the land, 
begging often from door to door, and refuging at 
nights in workhouses. Poor little thing! How 
astonished she must have been at the size of the 
great world outside Pentref! and how she must 
have wondered at the cruelty of it! 

“He traced us to Oswestry, where my mother 
had been ill for three weeks, he discovered,—then 
as far as Shrewsbury; but, after this, no further 
trace in all the country round. She was reported 
as having left Oswestry, still weak and ill; the 
inference was that she had died in the Shrews- 
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bury Union. Looking through the books, William 
Trevor found more than one fcase corresponding 
to hers where mother and child, of unknown 
identity, had died and been buried with the Shrews¬ 
bury paupers. No trace of us could be found at 
any of the •neighbouring Unions, and your uncle 
wrote the sad result of his search to my father, 
expressing his conviction that Ellin Price must 
certainly be dead, or she would have applied to 
him for help, as she knew his name and address. 
I. have read his letter; it is cynical, but deep 
sympathy lies beneath the cynicism. He did his 
best. 

“ The explanation of our avoidance of workhouses 
after Shrewsbury was simple. My mother was 
befriended by some kind souls who live not far 
from that town, and their alms must have enabled 
her to travel with comparative ease till she was 
far on in the Midland Counties. She struggled 
on as far south as Belchley, and there she died 
in a little hospital kept by the sisters. She died, 
too weak to relate her sad history, and her boy, 
of three years, was adopted by the Brotherhood, 
and brought up by one. Father Fenton. He derived 
his name' from an old handkerchief found on his 
mother; but the name and the handkerchief alike 
were really the property of those good Shropshire 
folk who had befriended mother and child. 

"Meanwhile my father seemed utterly petrified 
by his sorrow. He applied himself to business more 
to drown his care than for the sake of gain. Ulti¬ 
mately he became acquainted with a Mr. Taylor, of 
Melbourne, whose daughter became attached to him.- 
I suppose he was yery handsome and most interest¬ 
ing-looking, with ail that sad stdry behind his melan¬ 
choly eyes. I do not think he cared what happened 
to him; making money was an amusement which 
made him forget his care perhaps, better than most 
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things. He married Miss Taylor, entered into 
partnership with her father, and became a rich man. 
Harold Price was born to them. 

“ But instead of his wounds being healed by this 
new wife and son, they were reopened. Every action 
of the baby Harold reminded him "of his little 
Edmund. He was constantly contrasting the two, 
bitterly comparing their different lots. Harold was 
the pride of his grandparents and heir to all their 
wealth. Hi.s father grew at times to hate him, as 
if he usurped the place of Edmund. 

“He only wrote once again to William Trevor, to 
thank him for his friendship of many years, and to 
bid him farewell. He told him that he would never set 
foot in Wales again, and wished never again to be 
reminded of his old life. To his own people he 
never wrote. He had vowed never to forgive them 
the death of his wife and child. 

“ He left Melbourne when Harold was still a 
little boy, and leaving him at school in England, 
he spent some years abroad with his wife, travelling 
all over Europe. Harold grew up; his mother 
died ; but still his father’s affections were alienated 
from him in a way which he, poor boy, could not 
explain. 

“ Old age crept on, and the past woke up with 
all its sad doubts. My father began to question 
William Trevor’s conclusion as to the death of my 
mother and me. He thought with your uncle that 
hi.s wife mu.st surely be dead, or he would have 
heard of her long ere this ; but he began to be tor¬ 
mented with an ever-growing conviction that the 
child had survived her, and might yet be living. 
And these doubts, preying upon him in silence, 
well-nigh turned his brain. He‘began a series of 
journeys to the workhouses which your uncle had 
mentioned as having sheltered us, on the way from 
Pentref to Shrewsbury. He searched the grave- 
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j ards even, hoping to find some word to mark the 
last resting-place of Ellin Price, and his little 
lidmund. I need not say he was not successful, 
for she lies at Bclchley in a nameless gravp. 

" For years these sad wanderings continued, and 
when Harol# was summoned home the other day it 
was because he had been found insensible, out in the 
snow, in a cemetery not far from the Oaks, on the 
same quest. His brain seemed to have given way all 
at once beneath the burden which had oppressed him 
•SO long. 

‘‘ It is a sad .story, my child. Harold sent for me 
at once. How he knew who I was you must hear 
some other time. 

“ Ever since he sent for me I have been with my 
father. He knows me, and he loves me with an affec¬ 
tion that is almost pitiful to see. He would gladly 
give, me his all, but I have no right to his riches. 
Harold is the son of his prosperity, as I of his adver¬ 
sity. I am only a poor man, Blodwen.” 

“ Oh, I love you far better so. But, poor Harold! 
does his father love him now 

“ I hope he is learning to; and we must love him 
all the more, you know. He is so generous. He was 
quite as anxious as my father that I should be the 
latter’s heir. Indeed, the two had made all the 
arrangements, even to the drawing up of a new will; 
but I fortunately discovered what they were about in 
time to right it.” 

“ Oh, Edmund ! I am glad you found it out. It 
would not be fair, would it ? ” cried the girl, sitting 
straight up in the warm glow of the firelight. And 
Edmund felt that he loved this simple recognition 
of duty better than a hundred panegyrics on his 
generosity. 

“ No, darling, it would not be just. But I must 
tell you that I have consented to take an income of 
not more than two hundred a year from my father, 
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because they were both so terribly grieved when I 
refused to take anything; and I thought I had no 
right to give my father any more sorrow for the sake 
of one of my theories. Heaven knows he has suffered 
enough on my account And it is better after all, for 
your people would not have heard of ouf engagement, 
to say nothing of marriage, while I was dependent on 
my pen for a livelihood. It is a poor enough match 
for you as it is, your brother told me this morning, 
and I quite agreed with him.” 

“ Edmund, how can you! I would have married 
you or no one else, whatever John had said. But I am 
so glad auntie is not displeased; she has always been 
so good to me. And the discovery that you are 
Welsh, and one of the Prices, has made all the 
difference with her. I do not think she minds much 
about the money. As for John, I knew he would be 
vexed at first, because his wife has to be told ; but he 
will soon come round ; he is really very kind-hearted.” 

“ Yes ; but he persisted in saying that my father 
must do something more for me. It seemed a hopeless 
task to convince him that he is anxious to do m6re 
than I will allow. He misjudges Harold, too, and 
tells me I 'should urge my claims. • Well, we will 
not talk of him. Flower-face; our two lives will not 
be lived out in this world.” 

“What a funny name for me! ” 

“Oh, did I use it.> I always think of you by 
it. Your face is just like a little white flower, you 
know; and droops so, like a flower on a slender 
stem. How different from Lady Alice’s pretty, 
practical facel” 

“ Lady Alice ? ” 

“Yes; you did not know I had seen her?” 
And in a few words he told her Harold's story, 
known already to us, my reader, unless you 
skip. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Zwei Kammern hat das Herz, 

Drin wohnen 

Die Freude und der Schtnerz. 

Wacht Freude in der einen 

So schlummert 

Der Schmerz still in der seinen. 

O Freude habe Acht! 

Sprich leise, 

Dass nicht der schmerz erwacht! 

Neumann. 

The two lovers spent Sunday together. Miss Trevor 
being all that could be desired as a discreet duenna, 
having sufficient tact to leave them very much to 
themselves during- the brief time that remained to 
them. For Edmund was to leave next day, urged 
thereto by his desire to set Harold free to go to 
Alice, and also for anxiety abdut his father, who 
had not been quite so well during his absence. 

They spent that Sunday together; and the old 
folks said it was as warm a day as any in May 
or June; and Sabbath peace filled their two thankful 
hearts. 

They did not think such giorni della merla could 
last all through life; but they, knew that those in 
whose hearts love sits enthroned can smile at winter, 
and face autumn calmly. 

And I do not say laugh. There is nothing to 
laugh at in the autumn and winter of life. Only 
a fool meets sorrow laughing. There is nothing 
to laugh at in misery and separation; in gradual 
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decay and heartrending^ partings ; in death;—and 
all these dark-coloured strands Lachesis weaves 
sooner or later into each life thread.—But holding 
fast to love we can face all smilingly; for heroes 
smile for joy of victory, and martyrs smile despite 
their agony. ' 

They went together to the thinly-attended 
morning service in Llanfairydd Church, and they 
sang the wild old hymn tunes; and through the 
perfect chord of love trembled the minor third, as 
they trod on the rough paving-stones beneath which 
lay the dead. Dead men, with passionate Welsh 
hearts like Edmund’s, and dead women, who had 
smiled out of great dark eyes, like Blodwen. They 
sang the same Psalms which these dead lovers had 
sung, and they felt as if the dead were listening 
to tho.se mournful hymns which had appealed to 
the dead hearts just as powerfully as they appealed 
now to the living. 

The same thought was in the two minds. “In 
one hundred years,” they thought, “every man, 
woman, and child in this building will be lying 
cold and still beneath the ground, some in this 
quiet churchyard, some far off from little Wales.” 

It was a strange thought for the lovely girl, 
just betrothed to her lover; a weird thought for 
the strong man whose life had just been perfected. 
But deep joys are apt to touch the very centre 
of our being, and find sorrow and mystery inter¬ 
twined there. 

So the two came forth from the church with 
grave faces, and walked down the grassy hill, on 
which the long, narrow building stood, in silence, 
thinking, maybe, of the feet that should walk 
that way a hundred years hence. Perhaps they 
were thinking, too, of the time when the English 
Church in Wales shall rest in the quiet grave of 
oblivion, with all her flock, when the sun shall 
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still shine, and the west wind blow softly, and 
Snowdon rise up tapering majestic to the dome 
of heaven, and the little, ruined churches through 
the land shall be the only monuments of another 
ancient type of the Welsh race that has passed 
away. 

What reck those mountains ? They have looked 
down on Druidism in all its grandeur of truth, 
in all its decay of corruption. They have seen 
the British Church, pure and simple, and watchcil 
its long fight with Saxon’s brutality and Roman 
tyranny. They have marked the gorgeous pageantry of 
Rome, and seen the struggles of the English Church. 
They have seen the birth of Calvinism. In their 
glens and valleys from all ages Dissent has ever 
dwelt; from their ravines voices Protestant have 
cried out of the deep. 

P^xult not, modern Radicals, ardent Welsh 
patriots, that the Church must fall as a withered 
flower, an empty nest, a decayed tree. Think 
you that those chapels, which make hideous every 
town and village in our fair land, shall last as 
long as three hundred years ? They too shall pass, 
and still the soul of man shall seek for truth, as 
long as Snowdon faces the heavens unfathomable. 

“Edmund,are you sad?” asked Blodwen, slipping 
her hand in his. 

“I am as happy as I possibly can be,” he 
answered, “ and I have great capacities for happi¬ 
ness ; but there is a sort of pain in the intensity 
of happiness—death never looks more sad than at 
such times of perfect bliss.” 

“I know what you mean,” she said at once. 
“ One cannot help thinking what a short time one 
has to be happy in, to love, to live together. When 
some great joy has changed all the world, one longs 
to live for ever in it. The transitory nature of 
things falls like a shadow on our path, and the 
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brighter the sunshine the darker the shadow. Even 
the Church, which teaches the eternal life of the 
soul, dares not join man and woman together for 
longer period than their earthly pilgrimage. ‘ Till 
death us do part' rings a solemn knell among the 
marriage bells.” 

“Yes, sweetheart, all beyond death is so dark 
and awful that the marriage-tie dissolves in face of 
the fierce ordeal. But love and marriage are not 
synonymous. The one is infinite, eternal, the other 
a mere accident of time and circumstance. Well 
for us that marriage ends with time, that love may 
soar up free into infinite space! As long as they exist, 
child, in whatever form, or state, or place, or time, 
our two souls shrill love. Of that I am certain. And 
we will not look at the shadow of uncertainty which 
chequers human life. We are children of the sun¬ 
shine ! ” 

“ It is only the children of sunshine who can 
rightly appreciate the shadows,” said Blodwen, smiling 
up at him. “I remember you teaching me that 
the most humorous souls are always the most 
pathetic. But see, Mr. Williams is coming to speak 
to us. He has been talking to auntie. Do let go 
my hand. He is going to congratulate us.” 

“Prepare to answer him suitably, then. He 
looks as pleased as possible. And do not come out 
with our gloomy views on the approaching death of 
the English Church in Wales 1 ” 

There were many besides the worthy rector 
who were wishful of all happiness to Blodwen and 
Edmund. The girl had grown up amongst the people 
who, of all nations, appreciate most deeply personal 
beauty. She had been a thing of beauty and a 
joy perpetual to the whole country side as she 
came and went, and her Welsh speech, and simple, 
old-fashioned Welsh manners had endeared her to 
every soul in Llanfairydd. They were all her friends. 
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these poor country folk. They smiled at each other 
at her pretty confusion when an old woman, kissing 
her hand, prayed God that she might live to see her 
children. 

As for Edmund, his handsome face and gentle 
ways had won all hearts during the three years 
he had lived among them, even though labouring 
under the disadvantage of being an Englishman. 
But now that he was discovered to come of ancient 
Cymric stock, and to belong to their own county, 
enthusiasm knew no bounds. Grudging admiration 
was turned to generous approbation; his extra¬ 
ordinary virtues and attainments being accepted as 
satisfactorily accounted for now that he was, proved 
a Welshman. 

Willie Lloyd and all other faithful followers 
swelled with triumph on their hero’s behalf. 
Whether any of them understood him is another 
thing. Very few of them were capable of under¬ 
standing Blodwen; but they do know beauty when 
they see it, these common people, and dignity, and 
simplicity, truth, and nobility, and a few other 
uncommon things, too. And all agreed that these 
two would make the handsomest couple seen in 
Llanfairydd for the last fifty years, vaguely feeling 
that the outward correspondence of grace and 
beauty was but the outward sign of an inward 
harmony of soul and mind. 

“ Do you know, Edmund,” said the girl that 
evening, feel more and more how unfit I am 
to be your wife.” 

“ How very strange 1 ” he answered. “ I feel more 
and more how unworthy I am of you, my white 
flower.” 

“ But I am so afraid you have forgotten what 
I am. When you were my teacher, 1 sometimes 
made you angry, I know. You used’ always to 
be telling me that I ought to feel like every one’s 
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sister, and I always have disliked a good many 
people. Let me confess, Edmund dear, I never 
could believe that all the disagreeable, stupid per¬ 
sons I met at Pengwr were my brothers and 
sisters, let alone yours. I used to say they had 
no souls; and sometimes even now I feel as if 
they were a totally different species. I was shocked 
when I found out how wrong you thought all this, 
and ever since I have tried not to be so hard upon 
people, but to make allowances; but even now 
they bore me, and make me unhappy, if not 
angry. I think I shall surely be more patient now. 
because they cannot make me unhappy while I 
have you.” 

“Yes, I do remember very well indeed all about 
you, Blodwen. You did annoy me sometimes in 
the old days, because I loved you so much. You 
were to me (as you arc still) a fair and gentle 
goddess, whom I had fain seen pitiful to all man¬ 
kind. On the humble poor you ever smiled ; but 
when the vulgar herd—I mean such as Pengwr 
society — approached, scorn and aversion were in 
your glance. Yet they, too, have souls—cramped 
and starving souls. They need more pity than 
many a hungry gipsy, many a ragged wanderer 
The human soul craves food divine; it perishes 
for want of Love and Truth; it cannot live upon 
the stones which the world gives for bread. You 
have spent your young life in a lonely spot; your 
friend and companion has been Nature herself. 
No wonder that it has made you sensitive and 
fastidious; no wonder that you find reason to, 
lament ‘ what man has made of man ’; and so 
long as you are not angry or indignant, but .only 
made unhappy by them, I do not see why you 
should reproach yourself. Only you must not be 
unhappy any more, now that you belong to me, 
Blodwen. You must come and tell me all about 
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it, and we will set things right, or, at any rate, 
not allow them to set us wrong.'’ 

" Oh, I will, always; but I wish I were more 
like you. You seem interested in every one. You 
are so good, dear—you really are.” 

“You think me a great deal better than I am— 
I am sure of that! Just think how differently I 
have been brought up from you—always with the 
idea of brotherhood dinned into me. And do not 
think, dear, that I have attained to that height 
whence all men are equally interesting, equally 
dear. 1 do realise that they are all brothers: 
some good, some rather tiresome, and others very 
naughty; some to be revered, some looked after, 
others shaken ; but a// to be loved. Through the 
ages yet to come we shall grow into Fraternity, 
I believe. At present there is an inequality of soul 
and mind and moral beauty which is far more sad 
than any superficial inequality of houses and 
raiment. And we who are the elder children, so 
to speak, of the human family—we who are edu¬ 
cated, and who are sensitive to the bad habits 
and disagreeable customs of the ignorant younger 
children—we must instruct, and enlighten, and 
cheer, and refine them till inequality is conquered, 
through Fraternity and for Fraternity. When we 
are fond of reading, teaching the alphabet is tire¬ 
some work, perhaps ; but only those who can read 
can teach to read. And think what a world this 
will be as light gains and darkness flees I Fancy 
all the women as true and loving as you, Blodwen, 
and all the men as generous and simple as Harold 
or old Duwineb I What a heaven we should make 
of earth !" 

“ Ah, Edmund, every word you say makes me 
feel what a selfish, proud girl I should have been 
if I had not known you ! You must teach me 
how to help you.” 


V 
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" I think you have found out, little one. You 
have been teaching music down here, as I up in the 
quarries. A little thing, perhaps, but every child 
whom I teach has first to promise me that, having 
received freely, he will give freely—that he will do 
likewise, teaching some other child who wishes to 
learn; and that child passes on the light to 
another. Thus music spreads. And ‘ so is it with 
the music of the soul.’ You do more good un¬ 
consciously, by just being yourself—your true self— 
than you ever could consciously, by trying to work 
instead of to be! And do not doubt, darling, 
but the day shall come when all the spheres shall 
move in harmony—when there shall be no more 
interesting and uninteresting, attractive and repul¬ 
sive (these are the hurtful inequalities against 
which we fight), but all shall be equally interest¬ 
ing, because equally intelligent and true; and all 
equally attractive, because equally good and happy. 
I care not whether all shall be equally rich, or 
whether all shall labour equally; but, in those days, 
to be rich' shall no longer be counted man’s chief 
good ; and as for work, the strong brother will help 
the weak, the gifted sister shall aid the poorer one. 
Glaring inequality will no more exist, nor hurtful 
inequality, when all are brothers. Now, my child, 
you see I have not forgotten how to lecture, but 
you brought it down upon yourself. Oh, the bliss 
of lecturing you once more ! ” 

“ The bliss of being lectured, rather! ” said the 
girl, nestling close to him as she held one of his 
hands in both of hers, and leaned her head against 
his arm. 

Then their talk ceased, and the sweet silence 
of lovers settled over their souls—the silence which 
only wakes of perfect harmony. 

So the Sunday passed and when the worka¬ 
day week began, lo! winter had returned, with 
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mist, and rain, and sound of mournful- wind ! And 
the lovers must part, even as earth had parted from 
young Spring. But there were pledges of return. 
In a sheltered corner of the garden a golden 
crocus was pushing through the earth, and on 
Blodwen’s slender finger glittered a little ring—a 
simple little ring, on which was graven three 
words, “ Calon wrth galon.” It is an old motto— 
“ Heart to heart,” or “ Heart with heart ” — the 
sweetest motto of past ages, the hopeful motto 
for future days, the motto of humanity. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

As to people saying a few idle words about us, we must not 
mind that, any more than the old church steeple minds the 
rooks cawing about it.— Geokgk Eliot. 

" And so he wants to be married soon ! But he is so 
young ; a mere boy by now,” said the old man in his 
weak voice. “ What was 1 thinking ofI remember 
now, he is older than you, and it is William’s niece— 
poor William’s niece ! Is she like him ? He was 
always fond of me, but he did not like my marriage ; 
he always said it was a mistake to marry poor Ellin. 
He liked little Edmund, too; he thought him just 
like me.” 

The old man seemed never tired of going back to 
these past days, concerning which he had so many 
years kept silence. The old restraint between him¬ 
self and Harold seemed forgotten, and his sad taci¬ 
turnity was succeeded by an even more pathetic 
garrulousness, as if he were eager to express himself 
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and his life history, in the short time remaining ere 
death should seal his lips. 

“Yes ; Edmund is like you, father. He does not 
think marriage a mistake. And it will be very nice 
for us ; for, though he will not take money from us, 
he cannot prevent us giving prese7its to him and 
Blodwen, can he ? We can give him lots of things he 
would like; and we can give her things that will 
please him more than anything for himself; he is so 
fond of her, you know.” 

“We can do that; we can—give presents. You 
are a kind boy, Harold,” replied the old man, 
trembling with eagerness. 

And from that day forth the constant employ¬ 
ment of those two, in Edmund’s ab.sence, became 
the planning of numerous suitable, or unsuitable 
gifts, which might be offered with some hope of 
acceptance to the young couple. Occasionally the 
old man would wax mournful over Harold’s decision 
that a diamond ring' or a silver-mounted dressing- 
case would be absolutely useless to Edmund; and 
that he would never care for a new violin half so 
much as for the old one which had been for so 
many years his companion ; but he was readily 
cheered by more practical suggestions which Harold 
would make. He w'as specially delighted with the 
proposal of utilising certain furs, purchased in Russia 
and never made up, by ordering a great-coat from 
Harold’s London tailor to be lined with them, for 
Edmund’s benefit. “ He wears such a shabby 
thing,” he said, “ and he has such a cold. Pick 
the best of the furs for him ; you can have the 
rest. He will like it better if you have one just 
the same ; only let his be the best one, really. It 
is little I can give him.” And Harold cheerfully 
acquiesced. 

During these consultations the two were drawn 
closer together than they ever had been ; Edmund 
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becoming the connecting link, and the unosten¬ 
tatious supply of his wants, ^ or imagined wishes, 
a common interest. The old*man grew at last to 
regard Harpld’s suggestions in this line as so many 
proofs of genius, and several times when setting aside 
things he fancied Blodwen might like, would say 
apologetically: 

“Your wife will have as good, my boy. I gave 
your mother handsome presents ! Edmund will not 
mind what I give to her—will he ? He will want me 
to be fond of her, for he is fond of me. Oh, when 
he was not six months old he would turn his head 
and smile at me when I came in ; and when he 
was eighteen months he would stroke my horse’s 
head, sitting in his mother’s arms, without a bit 
of fear. He was like a little king ! much hand¬ 
somer and bigger than you ever were, though 
you are something like him ; but he was fond of 
me! ” 

It was a never-failing theme of conversation ; 
the poor old father happy to go over the same 
old ground of his darling’s perfections to so patient 
and credulous a listener, and Harold happy to see 
his father’s contentment, and to feel that he too 
had a place in his affections. He did not mind being 
second, it seemed to him only natural when he 
thought of Edmund. 

“Do you know,” said Dr. Brown to the two 
brothers a few days later, “ I should not be sur¬ 
prised if your father did not take out a new lease 
of life after this. He is gaining strength slowly 
but steadily each day. And though this illness 
was the climax of long-hidden mischief, though it 
leaves him emphatically an old man, enfeebled 
mentally and physically beyond many at his age, 
he seems now really happier and more interested 
in life than I have ever known him. I think 
with care, there is no rekson to fear that you will 
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lose him for many years. And you are off--4d 
London, Harold ! Much to do there ? ” 

Dr. Brown’s besetting sin was certainly curiosity. 

“ Oh, yes—not niuch exactly! ” replied Harold 
vaguely. He had worked himself up into a terrible 
state of nervousness at the thought of his forth¬ 
coming interview with the Earl of Rosenthorpe. 
He remembered too well the extreme dislike which 
this illustrious personage had always expressed to 
change of purpose or useless vacillation. 

But when the dreaded half-hour came, he found 
matters by no means so formidable as he had 
expected. If you are gifted with much imagination, 
life is full of such pleasant surprises ; from a visit 
to your dentist to a talk with your prospective 
father-in-law, nothing ever happens quite so bad as 
what you have wisely anticipated. 

Perhaps Harold’s path had been smoothed in no 
slight degree by Alice’s action. She had informed 
both father and aunt, on her return home, that 
she had discovered that .she loved Harold as she 
never could love any one else ; that she would not 
marry him against their con.scnt, but not marrying 
him, she would remain single ' all the days of her 
life. And there was something in the girl’s quiet 
manner which had made even that veteran. Lady 
Russel, feel sneers and reproaches futile, and had 
made her father groan inwardly over the changeable¬ 
ness and obstinacy of women. 

It was therefore no unpleasant news to hear 
that Harold was again in a position to come forward 
as his daughter’s suitor, and the Earl was well 
pleased to be able to receive him on the old terms. 
He further recovered his good temper by delivering 
a severe lecture on the folly of Harold’s former 
precipitate and unbusinesslike action, in having put 
everybody out through neglecting to consult his 
brother’s wishes in the hiatter. He assured him 
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tiiat he himself would see old Mr. Price’s property 
settled on him before a definite engagement was 
entered into with Alice; and then, just as Harold 
was despairing, finished up by inviting him to take 
lunch with them. 

So the oft anticipated meeting of the lovers took 
place in th? presence of four witnesses, Lady Mary 
and her fiancd being of the party. Being blessed 
with a hopeful imagination lays one open to dis¬ 
appointments sometimes; and two young souls had 
arranged this meeting so differently. 

But Alice felt relieved from all embarrassment 
with the consciousness of her sister’s eyes upon her, 
and Harold’s thin white face, flushed just now with 
excitement, would have disarmed the hardest heart. 
Lady Busscl at once decided that he. was consump¬ 
tive, and became positively amiable over “ Con¬ 
greve’s Elixir,” which she recommended with the 
assurance of one who has never tried it; but then 
she had read the advertisements, and the marvellous 
cures, and unsolicited testimonials, which fill so 
many columns of religious and worldly papers with 
its praises. 

“ My dear Mary,” she remarked with a shake of her 
powdered head, as they were driving out that after¬ 
noon, “that young Price will go off soon! It will 
make no difference now whether Alice marries him 
or not, she will be a widow before the year is out. 
And she will be well provided for too ; your father 
has ,been telling me all about it, and it appears 
that the elder brother has got nothing by coming 
forward. He has had to withdraw his claim.s, or 
else they are to be disregarded, and a jood thing 
too. Alice may marry him next month if she 
likes, and when she is a rich young widow we 
shall see her throw herself away again, no doubt! ” 

“ My dear Aunt Kate, what a dreadful thing 
to say! I really do not think poor Harold is as 
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bad as that; and 1 am sure that if anything 
happened to him it would break Alice’s heart. 
She loves him as much as I love Charlie, and 
she would have never been happy with any one 
else. Of course I am glad, for her sake, that he 
is in his old position, but really I cannot help 
being sorry for the elder brother, and he spoke 
so very nicely of his father and brother, as if he 
were very fond of them.” 

“ Very likely, until he found out that he could 
gain nothing by it! ” snorted Lady Russel. 

“ I do not think so at all. Charles was quite 
.struck by him, he tells mef and we mean to see 
something of him when wc settle down at home.” 

The bride-elect was becoming daily more inde¬ 
pendent of Aunt Kate, and in exact proportion 
more dependent on “ Charlie.” It was a good 
exchange of mental prop, since mental prop of 
some sort was necessary. 

Few, however, took her view of the' case. In 
vain did Harold tell the true story of recognition 
of Edmund’s rights on the one side, and renuncia¬ 
tion of them on the other. From the Earl of 
Rosenthorpe to old Mr. Simmons, his father’s 
solicitor, all listened politely, and went away saying 
“there must be something behind it.” No one 
believed in the simple outcome of fraternal love, 
and each explained it in his different way with 
the wonted charity and generosity of men. Some 
blamed Harold and old Mr. Price, and declfired 
they had treated Mr. Haig scandalously; others 
knew, on good authority, that Mr. Haig was an 
arrant impostor who had been unmasked and dis¬ 
comfited. Some acknowledged his relationship, but 
stated that he was unable to prove it, old Mr. Price 
having disowned his mother and him, and destroyed 
the documents on which his claim rested ; others 
knew for a fact that he was no relation, but simply 
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£( clever, unprincipled man, who by some strange 
coincidence resembled Harold stron^y, .who had 
overreached himself by threatening t£ murder old 
Mr. Price, and had been very properly ■eject#d from 
the Oaks. Most people agreed that poor Mr. 
Price’s singular reserve and evident unhappiness 
had been owing to the existence of this ne’er-dp- 
well son or impudent impostor, and that his illness 
had been brought on by sudden fright at his 
appearance at the Oaks. . . , 

. Tile story gave occupation to many of the 
" unemployed,” and the various versions harmed no 
one after all. 

For such is the world, dear reader ! And life 
is far too short for you or me to mind what it 
says of us — how it misquotes our sayings and 
misinterprets our deeds. My small section of it I 
have found, as yet, able to believe in any amount, 
and any depth of wickedness. The only thing 
which its credulity will not .swallow is any super¬ 
fluity of goodness; the most transparent truthful¬ 
ness, the most natural affection, cannot impose 
upon its superior knowledge. The longer I live 
the more assured I feel that He knew what He 
was saying who said, Blessed are ye when men 
shall revile you, and say all manner of evil against 
you falsely.” 

The world is much like an Irish beggar, my 
friend—all smiles and flattery if you will but give 
an alm^, all curses and abuse if* you have courage 
to refuse. There is no time to listen to the cheap 
flattery, friend ; no time to remonstrate as to the. 
curses, or even to return the stones and brickbats. 
Life is short; we have work to do. We have 
time to explain neither it nor ourselves to the 
insensate audience. It matters little whether we 
be understood or not, maligned or praised, blessed or 
cursed, so long as the work be done ere night falls ! 

z 
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And now, reader, having brought our lovers 
where they would be, we must part. It is not 
without regret that I, the unseen voice, cease, 
leaving you to • forget or to remember, at your will, 
its message feebly delivered. 

Strangely solemn are the words which shall 
clqse this page—those two words which seal each 
finished work, whether for good or evil. 

Ere we part, exchange the watchword, “ Fra¬ 
ternity ! ” and then- let us depart -to weave it into 
our separate lives until the leaven change humanity 
itself; until, through human love, the knowledge of 
the Divine itself grows clear upon our vision, and, 
from the love of all existences, we reach (as the 
old Gorscdd prayer hath it) “ the love of God, 
and all goodness 1 ”—to which circle of blessedness 
may each be broughliere 


THE END. 
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